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NEW  YORK,  AUGUST  14,  1926 


No.  12 


A.  B.  C.  Proposal  to  Add  Rate  Service 
Discussed  By  Many  Publishers 

Some  Newspaper  Men  Argue  That  Dues  Should  Bs  Reduced  Before  Bureau  Attempts  to  Enter  Field 
Foreign  to  That  for  Which  It  Was  Organized — Fear  Effort  to  Standardize  Rate  Changes 


TVTEVV'SPAPER  publisher  members  of 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  will 
go  to  the  annual  meeting  of  that  body  in 
Qiicago  during  October  prepared  for  a 
vigorous  discussion  of  the  Bureau’s  pro¬ 
posal  that  advertising  rate  cards  be 
printed  on  the  fourth  page  of  semi-annual 
publishers’  statements  of  circulation. 
This  is  indicated  by  a  telegraphic  poll 
made  this  week  by  Editor  &  Pubusher 
of  prominent  publisher  members  of  the 
A.  B.  C.  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Opinion  appears  to  be  about  evenly  di¬ 
vided  between  those  favoring  the  pro¬ 
posal  and  its  opponents,  the  latter  group 
including  the  New  York  City  members. 

Opposition  is  apparently  based  on  three 
grounds : 

1.  That  the  function  of  the  bureau  is 
to  audit  circulation  and  to  render  audited 
reports  to  advertiser  members  and  that 
the  proposal  to  include  rate  cards  with 
this  service  is  a  step  beyond  the  proper 
bounds  of  service. 

2.  That  the  surplus  funds  which  the 
Bureau  will  employ  to  perform  this  ser¬ 
vice  should  be  used  rather  to  reduce  the 
fees  paid  by  publisher  members,  especially 
the  newspaper  members,  whose  dues  total 
more  than  80  per  cent  of  the  A.  B.  C. 
income. 

3.  That  the  Bureau’s  expressed  hope 
that  rate  changes  be  made  by  publishers  to 
coincide  with  the  issuance  of  semi-annual 
publishers’  statements  of  circulation  is 
contrary  to  good  management  policies  and 
might  become  a  severe  handicap  to  news¬ 
papers  whose  increasing  circulation  might 
require  more  than  two  new  rate  cards  a 
year.  The  rate  card  printed  on  a  semi¬ 
annual  circulation  statement  might  be 
obsolete  some  months  before  a  new  circu¬ 
lation  statement  could  be  issued,  with 
consequent  disputes  between  publishers 
and  advertisers. 

The  Bureau  specifically  disclaims  any 
effort  to  force  publishers  into  line.  It  is 
not  intended,  according  to  Stanley  Clague, 
managing  director,  to  compel  publishers 
to  furnish  rate  cards  to  the  Bureau.  The 
stated  purpose  is  to  centralize  circulation 
and  advertising  rate  information  for  the 
space-buyer,  thereby  saving  the  time 
needed  to  use  several  reference  works 
and  the  money  invested  in  additional 
services  and  filing  space  for  their  use  and 
storage. 

Behind  this,  some  newspaper  men  see 
an  effort  by  national  advertisers  to 
counteract  the  frequent  rate  increases  by 
newspapers  during  the  past  few  years  by 
setting  a  more  or  less  “official”  time  for 
rate  card  changes. 

In  New  York,  where  all  newspaper 
members  last  week  voted  not  to  supply 
rate  cards  to  the  Bureau,  the  “feeling 
being  that  A.  B.  C.  statements  should  be 
confined  to  circulation  only,”  it  is  un¬ 
derstood  that  the  chief  objection  lies  in 
the  use  of  the  Bureau’s  $170,000  surplus 
for  this  new  scheme  rather  than  for  the 
reduction  of  dues,  long  advocated  by  pub¬ 
lishers  and  opposed  by  the  Bureau’s 
directors. 


The  replies  received  by  Editor  &  Pub-  its  intended  function,  duplication  and  un- 
LisHER  to  a  telegraphic  inquiry  this  week  necessary  expense  will  result.  I  am 
divide  roughly  into  two  groups,  one  therefore  opposed  to  the  inclusion  of  ad- 
opposing  the  plan  and  the  other  whole-  vertising  rate  information,  etc.,  in  the 
heartedly  supporting  it.  There  is  ap-  semi-annual  reports.” 


A.  B.  C.  RATE  CARD  PLAN— PRO  AND  CON 

TNCLUSION  of  rate  cards  as  part  of  the  information  on  semi-annual  pub- 

lishers’  statements  was  recently  proposed  by  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations. 

The  directors’  belief  was  stated  that  consolidation  of  circulation  and 
advertising  rate  data  would  save  the  space-buyer’s  time  and  therefor  be  of 
atlvantage  to  publishers. 

It  was  also  hoped,  the  board  stated,  that  eventually  it  would  be  possible 
to  make  rate  changes  conform  to  the  semi-annual  publication  of  circulation 
statements. 

Many  publisher  members  agree  with  these  views,  but  others  regard  the 
Bureau’s  proposal  as  a  step  outside  of  its  proper  functions.  The  opponents 
also  declare  that  the  Bureau  should  reduce  dues  if  its  surplus  permits 
such  a  new  enterprise.  Most  publishers  oppose  the  principle  of  an  actual 
or  implied  limit  on  rate  card  adjustments. 


patently  no  “middle  of  the  road”  school 
of  thought.  Opposition  is  based  upon  one 


Can’t  Limit  Rate  Changes 

George  B.  Dealey,  publisher  of  the 


or  all  of  the  three  points  cited  above 
while  advocacy  in  general  follows  the 


T,  ,  "  a  i  ai  ^  “I  would  oppose  any  plan  of  the 

Bureaus  arguments  for  the  economy  of  ^  g  which  s^ks  to  regulate  the  time 


centralized  media  information. 


XT  X7  1  u  I....  of  changing  our  advertising  rate  card  to 

New  York  City  mem^rs  were  reluc-  ^Q^form  to  its  publication  of  semi-annual 
tant  to  discuss  their  view;^int  beyond  blishers’  stai^cments.  The  time  of 
this  expression  of  the  four-line  summary  ^banging  our  rate  card  will  be  governed 
which  was  sent  to  members  and  to  Editor  j  «  «  condition  of  this  firm’s 

&  Publisher  from  the  office  of  the  local  business 


publishers’  association : 


'  “The  New  York  Citv  publisher  mem-  Aside  from  this,  I  have  no  objectiim  ters  wnicn  do  not  concern  it. 
hers  of  the  A  B  C  at  a  recent  meeting  reproducing  our  ad-  I  am  unable  to  see  the  advantage 

voted  not  to  incorporate  advertising  rate  '^^rtising  rate  card  as  of  the  date  that  proposition  to  either  advertisers  c 
voted  not  to  c  Po  the  card  bears,  provided  the  plan  is  to  lishers  I  am  opposed  to  the  pro™ 

cards  m  the  A..  B.  C,  circulation  state-  practically  I'  ‘  P«^0P< 

merits,  the  feeling  being  that  A.  B.  C.  ^lember  newspapers.  We  consider  Favort  Centralization,  But- 

newspapers.”  Curtis  B.  Johnson,  president 

noil  onty.  .......  .  .  /-XT  _ . 


Stick  to  the  Old  Job! 

F.  G.  Bonfils,  publisher  of  the  Denever 
Post,  said : 

“We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations  has  a  tremendous 
duty  to  perform  in  its  recognized  field. 

“To  correctly  and  honestly  investigate 
and  report  on  the  actual  paid  circulation 
of  the  publications  of  its  membership  is 
certainly  a  big  job,  and  we  feel  that  all  of 
its  efforts  should  be  devoted  exclusively 
to  this  very  necessary  undertaking. 

“Publishers,  we  feel  sure,  will  resent 
any  interference  directly  or  indirectly 
with  their  rate  cards,  or  when  or  how 
often  they  shall  be  published,  changed  or 
altered. 

“In  our  estimation  such  interference  is 
clearly  outside  the  purpose  for  which  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  was 
created. 

“We  believe  most  emphatically  that  the 
A.  B.  C.  should  continue,  as  in  the  past, 
to  devote  all  of  its  energies  to  reliable  and 
authentic  circulation  reports.” 

No  Advantage 

A.  F.  Seested,  General  Manager  of  the 
Kansas  City  Star,  said; 

“Inasmuch  as  the  .Audit  Bureau  of  Cir¬ 
culations  was  founded  solely  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  verifying  and  certifying  circula¬ 
tions,  the  proposal  to  reproduce  rate  card 
with  publishers’  semi-annual  statement 
and  suggestion  of  semi-annual  rate 
changes,  it  seems  to  me,  is  outside  of  the 
Bureau’s  sphere  and  meddling  with  mat¬ 
ters  which  do  not  concern  it.  Besides 
I  am  unable  to  see  the  advantage  of  the 
proposition  to  either  advertisers  or  pub¬ 
lishers.  I  am  opposed  to  the  proposal.” 


Individual  members  of  the  New  York 
City  group  protested  that  it  was  unfair  to 


Ample  Chance  for  Protest 

T.  R.  Williams,  vice-president  of  the 


publishers  for  the  Bureau  to  institute  a  Gaaette  Times  and  Chronicle 

new  and  extraneous  service  \vith  funds 


that  might  be  used  to  reduce  the  fees  now 
paid  by  newspaper  members. 

Mr.  Clague  informs  Editor  &  Pub- 


Telegraph,  said: 

“If  newspaper  members  are  dissatisfied 
with  the  proposal  of  the  .A.  B.  C.  to  print 


LiSHER  that  the  general  tenor  of  com-  newspaper  ra^  cards  on  the  fourth  page 
munications  from  newspaper  members  of  the  A._  B.  C.  reports,  the  machinery  is 
since  the  announcement  has  been  favor-  well  provided  in  the  A.  B.  C  orpnization 
able  He  furnished  copies  of  extracts  for  taking  care  of  matters  of  this  kind, 
from  letters  written  by  upward  of  50  “The  A.  B.  C.  newspaper  advisory  corn- 
newspaper  executives  all  complimenting  niittee  came  into  existence  several  years 
the  Bureau  on  the  new  step  and  calling  ago  for  the  purpose  of  taking  care  of 
it  “a  splendid  move,”  “excellent,”  “a  for-  matters  of  this  kind  and  if  members  will 
ward  step,”  “great  advantage,”  etc.  No  send  their  reasons  for  objecting  to  the 
criticism  or  suggestion  or  criticism  ap-  newspaper  advisory  committee,  I,  as  a 
peared  in  any  of  the  comments  issued  by  member,  shall  be  glad  to  use  my  influence 
Mr.  Clague.  with  other  members  to  have  these  com- 

,  .  plaints  taken  up  with  the  bureau’s  board 

Beyond  the  Bureau  s  Function  q£  directors  in  the  regular  routine 

E.  H.  Butler,  publisher  of  the  Buffalo  manner. 

Xeu's  said :  "ff  seems  to  me  it  would  be  better  in  a 

“I  feel  that  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circu-  case  of  this  kind  to  use  the  A.  B.  C. 
lations  should  confine  its  efforts  entirely  machinery  already  provided  for  adjust- 
to  the  field  of  circulation  investigation,  ing  such  matters  rather  than  starting  a 
authenication  and  audits.  It  was  for  this  campaign  of  some  other  kind  aniong  the 
purpose  and  no  other  that  it  was  formed,  membership  that^^may  misunderstood 
If  the  Bureau  goes  beyond  the  bounds  ofand  misinterpreted. 


Curtis  B.  Johnson,  president  of  the 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer,  said; 

“It  has  been  my  thought  that  the  in¬ 
corporation  of  the  rate  card  in  publishers 
semi-annual  A.  B.  C.  statements  would 
probably  be  a  good  thing,  in  asmuch 
as  having  the  rates  before  the  space 
buyers  at  the  time  the  circulation  of  the 
publication  is  being  considered,  would  to 
an  extent  at  least  facilitate  the  agency 
or  advertiser  reaching  a  decision  on  the 
particular  publication  then  up  for  con¬ 
sideration. 

“However,  in  my  opinion  any  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  A.  B.  C.  to  say  to  their 
members  when  they  shall  issue  new  rate 
cards  or  make  changes,  should,  and  I 
believe,  will  be,  very  strenuously  opposed. 

“In  the  case  of  the  Charlotte  Observer, 
we  have  found  it  necessary  to  send  out 
two  new  rate  cards  "Vithin  the  past  twelve 
months  on  account  of  the  rapidly  increas¬ 
ing  circulation  of  this  newspaper.  Had 
we  been  restricted  by  the  A.  B.  C.  in 
sending  out  these  new  cards,  it  would 
have  resulted  in  an  expensive  handicap 
and  such  a  restriction  on  the  part  of  the 
-A.  B.  C.  should  not,  and  I  am  certain 
will  not  be  permitted  by  the  newspapers 
of  the  country.” 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  August  14,  1926 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Aug.  20-21 — Washington  Press 

Assn.,  annual  meeting.  Hotel 
Davenport.  Spokane,  Wash. 

September  14-18 — Press  Congress 
of  the  World.  Geneva. 

Sept.  20-23 — Financial  Advertisers 
Assn.,  annual  convention,  De¬ 
troit,  Mich. 

Sept.  20-23 — Advertising  Specialty- 
Assn.,  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago. 

Sept.  20-22 — Georgia  Press  Assn., 
annual  meeting,  Louisville,  Ga. 

Sept.  21-22— National  Publishers 
Assn.,  annual  convention,  Shaw- 
nee-on-the-Delaware. 

Sept.  23-25 — Missouri  Press  Assn., 
annual  convention.  Cape  Girar¬ 
deau,  Mo. 

Sept.  27 — Directory  and  Media  De¬ 
partment,  1.  A.  A.  meeting.  Ho¬ 
tel  Commodore,  New  York. 

Sept.  30-Oct.  1 — Illinois  Press 

Assn.,  annual  convention,  Cam- 

paign-Urbana,  Ill. 


No  Need  for  Service 

F.  J.  Ocxman,  manager  of  national 
advertising  Cincmnati  Times-Star,  said: 

“While  we  see  no  real  objection  to 
adding  the  rate  card  information  to  the 
circulation  figures  in  the  .A.B.C.  state¬ 
ments,  this  change  would  seem  uncalled 
for  as  the  Standard  Rate  &  Data 
Service  already  functions  very  effectively 
in  furnishing  this  information  to  adver¬ 
tisers.  We  do  not  approve  of  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  rate  changes  be  made  semi¬ 
annually.” 

Time  Limit  Intolerable 

E.  J.  Lynett,  publisher  of  the  Scranton 
(Pa.)  TtwiM,  said: 

“I  have  not  seen  the  text  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  change  of  Audit  Bureau  rules,  but 
if  it  proposes  to  force  members  to  change 
rate  cards  for  advertising  every  d.x 
months  according  to  the  variations  of 
circulation,  it  is  an  invasion  of  the  rights 
of  publishers  to  conduct  their  own  busi¬ 
ness  in  their  own  way,  which  seems  to 
me  to  be  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
.Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  or  any 
other  outside  organization. 

"I  have  regarded  some  of  the  rules  of 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  as 
rather  drastic,  but  have  heretofore  gone 
along  with  them  because  their  applica¬ 
tion  was  uniform  throughout  the  country 
and  other  publishers  have  submitted  to 
them.  1  will  be  pleased  to  go  along  with 
publishers  who  will  oppose  the  proposed 
new  provisions.  I  am  of  opinion  that 
they  are  intolerable.” 

Can’t  Understand  Opposition 

John  B.  Perkins,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Sioux  City  (Iowa)  Journal: 

“I  was  greatly  pleased  to  learn  that 
the  .Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  would 
on  Sept.  30  and  following  publishers 
statements,  print  on  the  back  page  the 
newspaper’s  rate  card.  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  comprehend  how  any  publisher  should 
object  to  this  feature  or  why  they  should 
consider  the  publication  of  same  as  ‘In¬ 
timate  Details.’  Surely  we  are  not 
ashamed  of  our  rate  cards  nor  averse 
to  all  the  publicity  we  can  get.” 

No  Outrage  on  Newspapers 

H.  S.  Scott,  general  manager  Detroit 
News,  said : 

“We  fully  realize  the  difficulty  on  the 
part  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
to  please  everybody  where  the  Interests 
of  publishers,  agencies  and  advertisers 
are  all  so  intimately  concerned. 

“On  the  face  of  the  proposal  to  in¬ 
clude  production  rate  card  in  publishers 
semi-annual  statements,  and  that  rate 
changes  shall  not  be  more  fretiuent  than 
semi-annually,  we  do  not  see  where  pub¬ 
lishers’  rights  or  dignity  are  being  out¬ 
raged  especially  when  you  consider  the 
achievements  of  the  .Audit  Bureau  of 
{Continued  on  fiage  18) 


ONE-CENT  P.  M.  PAPER 
FOR  WINSTON-SALEM 


Journal,  Morning  and  Sunday,  An¬ 
nounces  It  Will  Add  Afternoon 
Edition  When  Its  New  Plant 
Is  Complete 


The  Winston-Salem  (X.  C.)  Journal, 
a  morning  and  Sunday  newspaper,  an¬ 
nounces  that  it  will  soon  establish  a  one- 
cent  afternoon  paper,  to  be  known  as  the 
afternoon  Journal.  The  paper  has  al- 


Owen  Moon,  Jr. 

ready  contracted  for  both  day  and  night 
services  of  the  International  News 
Service  and  the  Consolidated  Press.  The 
Journal  is  now  building  a  new  home 
which  will  be  one  of  the  finest  newspaper 
plants  in  the  south. 

It  is  presumed  that  the  afternoon  paper 
will  be  started  when  the  paper  moves  into 
its  new  plant.  .A  Scott  octuple  press  will 
be  installed. 

The  Journal  was  purchased  about  a 
year  ago  by  Owen  Moon,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Trenton  (X.  J.)  Times.  It 
is  represented  in  the  national  advertising 
field  by  the  Kelly-Smith  Company,  Xew 
York  and  Chicago. 

A.  P.  STARTS  SPEEDIER 
FINANCIAL  SERVICE 


Use  of  Printers  Under  New  System 
Enables  Press  Association  to  Clear 
Wires  of  Stock  Tables  One  Hour 
After  Exchange  and  Curb  Closing 


San  Francisco  newspapers  are  now- 
printing  closing  prices  of  the  Xew  York 
stock  exchange  in  their  noon  editions, 
where  formerly  such  service  was  not 
possible  until  betw-een  2  or  2:30  p.  m. 
Pacific  time. 

This  increase  in  speed  is  a  reflection  of 
a  change  throughout  the  entire  double 
trunk  circuit  of  the  .Associated  Press, 
which  went  into  effect  .Aug.  1. 

“Under  the  new  financial  system  we  are 
able  to  clear  all  Xew  A'ork  stock  and 
curb  lists  by  four  o’clock  daylight  saving 
time,”  Milton  Garges,  traffic  superin¬ 
tendent.  said  this  week,  announcing  the 
new-  service.  “This  increased  speed  is 
made  possible  by  the  use  of  printer  ma¬ 
chines,  instead  of  Morse  operators. 

“By  making  adjustments  and  by  using 
some  code,  w-e  are  now  able  to  handle  the 
entire  stock  table  in  40  minutes  and  other 
lists  in  proportion.  It  formerly  required 
more  than  an  hour  using  Morse  wires.” 

Mr.  Garges  said  that  speeding  up  the 
.A.  P.  financial  service  has  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  press  association  to  clear  its 
wires  of  all  markets  and  routine  by  5 
o’clock  every  afternoon.  .At  that  time 
early  leads  for  morning  papers  are  started. 


STORES  DONATE  SPACE  TO  CITY 

Xine  Xew  York  stores,  members  of 
the  Retail  Dry  Goods  .Association,  have 
promised  Health  Commissioner  Harris 
space  in  their  daily  advertisements  to 
facilitate  an  early  closing  of  his  stagger 
census.  They  are :  Oppenheim,  Collins 
&  Co.,  Bloomingdale  Brothers,  McCreery 
&  Co..  Lord  &  Taylor.  Gimbel  B-'others, 
B.  .Altman  &  Co.,  Franklin  Simon  & 
Co.,  and  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co. 


EDITOR  DALE’S  FUND 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  hereby 
arknow  ledges,  in  fraternal  appre¬ 
ciation.  the  following  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  fund  being  collected 
to  defray  the  cost  of  appealing  to 
the  United  .States  Supreme  Court 
the  case  of  George  R.  Dale,  Mun- 
cie  (Ind.)  editor,  denied  the  right 
to  a  ‘"truth  as  justification”  defense 
in  a  contempt  of  court  case. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  appeal 
will  cost  S5.000.  Editor  Dale  has 
been  financially  broken.  News¬ 
paper  men  have  raised  about 
S2,000  to  date.  Following  are  con¬ 
tributions  sent  through  EDITOR 
&  PUBLISHER: 


J.  C.  Brimblecom,  Netvton 

(Mass.)  Graphic  . $  10 

Allen  W.  Clark,  .American  Paint 
Journal  Co.,  Inc.,  St.  Louis..  5 
Samuel  J.  Barber,  Havana 

(.Ark.l  Rural  Record .  10 

C.  C.  Hamlin,  Colorado  Springs 
(Colo.)  Gazette  .  100 


LIBEL  CHARGE  FILED  BY 
CANCER  INSTITUTE 


Organization  in  Taylorville,  111.,  De¬ 
mand*  $250,000  in  Charging 
Conspiracy  Against  Fishbein, 
Medical  Journal  Editor 


S.  F.  BULLETIN  APPOINTS 
HAL  H.  KING 


Former  President  of  City’s  Ad  Club 
Is  Now  Advertising  Director  of 
Newspaper  —  Eastern 
Campaign  Planned 


Charles  S.  Stanton,  publisher,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of  Hal  H.  King 
as  advertising  director  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Bulletin,  effective  .Aug.  16.  Mr. 
King,  past  president  of  the  San  Francisco 


Hal  H.  King 


.A  $250,000  libel  suit  was  filed  in  cir¬ 
cuit  court,  Taylorville,  Ill.,  on  Aug.  9, 
by  the  Hoxide  Cancer  Institute,  naming 
Dr.  Morris  Fishbein.  of  Chicago,  editor 
of  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  the  Breeze  Printing  Com¬ 
pany  of  Taylorville,  and  Frank  Reed, 
its  editor,  as  defendants. 

The  suit,  the  second  filed  by  the  In¬ 
stitute,  charges  a  conspiracy  to  ruin  the 
Hoxide  Institute  by  a  campaign  of  libel 
and  misrepresentation.  It  alleges  that 
the  .American  Medical  .Association  has 
condemned  the  Hoxide  method  of  treat¬ 
ing  cancer  as  a  “fake,”  without  an  in¬ 
vestigation. 

The  first  damage  action  was  against 
the  American  Medical  .Association  and 
was  for  $500,000.  It  has  not  come  to 
trial. 


ROTO  SECTION  PLANNED 
FOR  N.  Y.  DAILY  NEWS 


J.  W.  Barnhart  Announces  Details  of 
New  Enterprise  to  Be  Started  Sun¬ 
day,  Oct.  10 — Overholt  Named 
Picture  Editor 


Details  of  the  new  Sunday  roto¬ 
gravure  section  of  the  Xew  York  Daily 
News  to  be  published  beginning  Oct.  10 
were  announced  this  week  by  J.  W.  Barn¬ 
hart.  buriness  manager. 

The  contract  to  print  the  section  was 
signed  with  the  .Art  Gravure  Company 
of  Xew  York.  New  machinery  is  being 
ordered  to  take  care  of  the  News’  roto, 
which,  according  to  Mr.  Barnhart,  will 
he  the  largest  issue  of  rotogravure  in 
point  of  circulation  ever  printed.  An 
initial  print  ord^r  for  1,350,()00  copies  has 
been  made. 

The  roto  sev.tion  will  be  the  same  size 
as  the  regular  tabloid  daily — 200  lines  on 
five  columns. 

E.  L.  Overholt  has  been  named  roto¬ 
gravure  editor.  A  new  department  has 
been  created  to  supervise  advertising.  J. 
H.  Reilly,  formerly  of  the  national  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  the  Daily  News, 
has  been  appointed  to  take  charge  of  na- 
tifmal  advertising;  J.  W.  Bleakney  will 
direct  local  advertising ;  and  J.  F.  Russell, 
formerly  of  the  promotion  department, 
will  be  in  charge  of  rotogravure  adver 
tising  service. 

Mr.  Barnhart  said  advertisers  have  re¬ 
sponded  in  surprising  fashion  to  pre¬ 
liminary  announcements  of  the  new  sec¬ 
tion.  More  than  175  pages  of  space  have 
already  been  sold. 


.Advertising  Club  and  Better  Business 
Bureau,  is  a  familiar  figure  in  Pacific 
Coast  advertising  circles. 

He  brings  to  the  Bulletin  a  well- 
rounded  experience  in  advertising  and 
selling,  including  agency  work,  retail  ad¬ 
vertising,  industrial  advertising  manage¬ 
ment,  sales  management,  publishers  repre¬ 
sentation  and  organization  practice,  and 
is  well  known  for  his  work  in  selling  the 
newspaper  as  the  basis  advertising  med¬ 
ium.  He  has  recently  been  Pacific  Coast 
manager  of  the  E.  Katz  Special  Agency. 

He  is  a  fluent  platform  speaker  and  is 
frequently  called  upon  to  address  adver¬ 
tising  clubs  and  other  bodies  on  advertis¬ 
ing  practice. 

It  is  understood  that  he  plans  an  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  in  Easteren  publications 
to  acquaint  advertisers  with  facts  about 
the  Bulletin. 


JUDGE  ORDERS  BRIEFS 
IN  KANSAS  CITY  SUIT 


Three  Day*  Given  to  Argument  on 
Motion  to  W.  S.  Dickey’s  Action 
to  Set  Aside  Sale 
of  Star 


{By  Telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  .Aug.  11. — Follow¬ 
ing  three  days  of  argument  on  demurrers 
and  motions  to  throw  out  of  court  the 
suit  of  Walter  S.  Dickey,  owner  and 
editor  of  the  Kansas  City  Journal-Post  to 
set  aside  the  sale  of  the  Kansas  City  Star 
to  Irwin  R.  Kirkwood  and  his  associates. 
Judge  O.  A.  Lucas  of  the  circuit  court 
today  gave  opposing  counsel  ten  days  in 
which  to  file  briefs.  Judge  Lucas  expects 
to  give  a  decision  after  that  period. 


HOST  TO  OLD  READERS 


Strassburger  Gathers  50- Year  Residents 
of  Montgomery  County  at  Picnic 

The  Norristown  (Pa.)  Times-Herald 
last  week  held  its  second  annual  meeting 
of  the  50- Year  Club,  composed  of  people 
who  have  been  residents  of  Montgomery 
County  for  more  than  50  years.  The  at- 
tendaiKc  was  more  than  2,500.  R.  B. 
Strassburger,  publisher  of  the  Times- 
Herald,  was  host  to  the  party  at  Nor¬ 
mandy  Farm,  where  a  picnic  lunch  with 
trimmings  was  served  to  the  music  of  a 
40-piece  band  and  amusement  provided 
by  professionals. 
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Press  and  Mail  Censorship  in  Wartime 

First  Authoritative  Description  to  be  Published  in  the  United  States  of  the  Operations  of  Our  Army’s 
Censors  Under  Pershing  in  France — Explanation  of  the  Rules  that  Governed  the  Press 


By  MAJOR  DONALD  L.  STONE,  M.  I.  O.  R.  C., 

Fcrmer  Actinc  Chief  cl  Censorship  A.  E.  F.  (19I8-IS19)  and  Chief  U.  S.  Press  Censor  in  Paris  (1917-1918) 
Written  especially  for  Editor  &  Publisher  and  Copyright,  1926. 


Major  U.  L.  Sto.ne 


rPHE  very  best  thing  that  can  be  said 
in  defense  of  censorship  is  that  it  is 
sometimes  a  necessary  evil. 

No  one  would 
think  of  uphold¬ 
ing  censorship  as 
desirable  in  itself ; 
the  word  arouses 
instinctive  opposi¬ 
tion  and  resent¬ 
ment  in  all  think¬ 
ing  men  and  wo¬ 
men. 

C  e  n  s  orship  in 
English  -  speaking 
lands  at  least 
runs  counter  to  a 
trad  ition  estab¬ 
lished  by  a  long 
and  linally  suc¬ 
cessful  light  for 
freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of  the 
press.  It  is  more  than  an  instinct  and 
a  tradition.  The  most  solemn  pledges 
in  behalf  of  a  free  speech  and  a  free  press 
are  written  into  the  bills  of  rights  of  na¬ 
tional  and  state  constitutions. 

Such  being  the  case,  a  press  censorship 
is  properly  continually  on  the  defensive; 
it  should  at  all  times  be  prepared  to  show 
the  need  for  its  very  existence.  A  cen¬ 
sorship  should  be  established  only  when 
public  sentiment  regards  it  as  a  real 
necessity,  and  it  should  be  withdrawn  as 
soon  as  the  necessity  no  longer  clearly 
exists.  The  censor  himself  should  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  show  that  the  rules  under  which 
he  is  operating  are  reasonable  and  that 
he  is  applying  them  in  a  reasonable  way. 

In  a  modern  war  the  need  for  censor¬ 
ship  is  very  clear.  It  is  with  methods 
and  rules  that  the  inevitable  questions  are 
raised.  It  is  today  a  military  common¬ 
place  that  wars  are  no  longer  fought  by 
professional  armies,  but  by  whole  peoples. 
Military  intelligence,  the  gathering  of  in¬ 
formation  concerning  the  enemy’s  army, 
and  war  effort  generally,  has  become  a 
highly  developed  science.  Communication 
is  very  easy  and  very  rapid.  The  enemy’s 
agents  are  watchful  and  widely  scattered. 
Evidently,  it  is  impossible  to  allow  to  the 
press  the  same  freedom  in  time  of  war 
that  it  has  in  time  of  peace. 

There  are  two  general  methods  of  con¬ 
trolling  the  press  in  time  of  war.  One  is 
to  distribute  to  newspaper  editors  and 
book  publishers  a  set  of  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  for  their  information  and  guidance 
and  to  rely  upon  their  patriotic  co-opera¬ 
tion.  They  are  then  held  responsible 
criminally  for  any  serious  violation  of 
the  rules,  whether  wilful  or  careless. 
This  is  the  method  that  the  United  States 
adopted  in  this  country  during  the  war, 
and  the  method  was  also  used_  in  Great 
Britain.  Strictly  speaking,  this  is  not  cen¬ 
sorship  at  all,  for  the  editors  control  their 
own  publications,  and  are  merely  held 
responsible.  Real  censorship  under  this 
plan  is  conducted  at  the  front.  There  the 
telegrams  of  the  cable  correspondents  and 
the  longer  articles  of  the  mail  correspond¬ 
ents  are  inspected  and  passed,  as  well  as 
the  letters  that  the  soldiers  send  home. 
The  other  method  of  censorship  is  to  re¬ 
quire  newspaper  proprietors  to  submit 
page  proofs  of  their  papers  to  some 
central  authority  before  going  to  press. 
The  same  requirement  would  be  made  of 
book  and  magazine  publishers.  This 
method,  of  course,  also  contemplates  the 
additional  precaution  of  front  line  censor- 
shin  of  correspondents’  dispatches  and  ar¬ 
ticles.  This  second  plan  of  censorship 


was  that  adopted  by  France,  and  the  were  assigned  to  it  that  did  not  fit  in  else-  Press  Division  took  a  pardonable  pride 
American  army  in  France  naturally  came  where.  Primarily  it  was  responsible  for  in  the  arrangements  made  for  covering 

into  intimate  contact  with  it.  the  supervision  of  war  correspondents  and  the  .\rgonne  battle.  A  line  was  obtained 

It  is  not  quite  accurate  to  say  that  the  censorship  of  their  writings  and  for  trom  the  French  from  Bar-le-Duc  to 

United  States  did  not  use  censorship  in  the  censorship  of  the  soldiers’  mail.  It  Paris.  It  was  connected  there  with  the 

.America.  There  was  a  certain  amount  maintained  a  liaison  with  the  French  press  -American  embassy  line  from  Paris  to 

of  censoring  of  articles  which  correspond-  censorship  in  Paris.  It  co-operated  with  London.  The  London  terminus  was  in 

ents  wrote  as  the  result  of  visits  to  the  the  representatives  in  France  of  the  Com-  the  Western  Union  cable  office.  -Army 
training  camps.  This  was  done  under  the  ‘nhtee  on  Public  Information  who  pre-  Phillips  Code  (shorthand)  telegraphers 
supervision  of  the  local  commanding  offi-  pared  propaganda— articles,  photographs,  were  installed  in  Bar-le-Duc  and  London, 
cers.  -A  close  watch  was  kept  of  the  hltns  for  -American  use.  It  had  direct  In  this  way  a  15  minute  service  was  ob- 
cables  to  Europe  both  as  regards  press  charge  of  the  preparation  and  distribu-  tained  from  Bar-le-Duc  to  New  York, 
and  commercial  or  other  dispatches.  This  ?*'  'he  propaganda  leaflets  which  were  The  vexed  question  of  priority  was 
was  a  necessary  precaution  against  enemy  distributed  over  the  enemy  lines  and  over  settled  by  giving  to  the  three  news  agen- 
activity  here.  Cable  censorship  was  in  attainable  enemy  cities  by  airplane  and  cies,  -Associated  Press,  United  Press  and 

the  hands  of  the  navy  throughout  the  war.  balloon.^  It  published  the  “Stars  and  International  News,  the  first  right  to  file 

-Again,  the  mails  bound  for  neutral  coun-  Stripes,’’  the  soldiers’  weekly  newspaper.  3(X)  words  each.  Then  the  accredited  cor- 
tries  were  subjected  to  a  certain  amount  censored  and  titled  the  photographs  respondents  drew  lots  for  order  of  filing, 

of  censorship,  by  both  the  American  and  filrns  taken  by  the  -Army  Signal  Before  and  during  major  operations  staff 

British  authorities.  It  was  with  neutral  A  orps  photographers,  who  had  a  monop-  officers  of  high  rank  lectured  informally 
countries  bordering  Germany  that  enemy  p'  photography  in  the  advance  zone,  to  the  correspondents  on  the  army’s  ob- 
agents  conducted  most  of  their  corre-  To  it  were  also  assigned,  somewhat  arbi-  jectives  and  progress  made, 
s^ndence.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  trarily  the  suj^rvision  of  the  eight  offi-  j^e  American  army’s  policy  in  han- 
throughout  the  war  no  attempt  was  made  cial  artists  of  the  -A  E.  F.  and  the  con-  correspondents  differed  from  that  of 

by  the  Germans  to  sink  the  boats  of  the  ducting  of  visitors  at  the  front.  prench  and  British  in  that  they  were 

French  steamers  running  between  New  The  chief  of  G  2  D  was  normally  a  Lt.  allowed  to  circulate  freely  about  the 
A'ork  and  Bordeaux.  The  inference  is  Col.  of  the  General  Staff.  Colonel  Wal-  camps  and  to  talk  to  officers  and  men  by 
that  the  Germans  attached  great  impor-  ter  C.  Sweeney,  Colonel  E.  R.  McCabe  themselves.  At  the  actual  front  they 
tance  to  the  mail  bound  for  Switzerland  and  Major  -Alexander  L.  James  held  the  were  accompanied  by  conducting  officers, 
which  they  carried.  ’  post  in  turn  until  shortly  before  the  ar-  Xo  attempt  was  ever  made  to  tell  them 

In  France,  American  censorship  activity  mistice.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  chief  of  what  to  write.  Nor  were  thev  ever  in- 
had  several  phases.  First,  there  was  the  G  2  D  to  draw  up  and  revise  the  rules  structed  to  play  news  up  or  down.  On 
censorship  of  the  cable  correspondents  of  press  and  mail  censorship  and  to  hear  the  other  hand  they  were  given  every 
dispatches  and  the  special  writers’  mail  appeals  from  the  censors’  decisions  as  a  opportunity  to  learn  facts  and  they  were 
stories  at  the  front.  Then  there  was  an  sort  of  court  of  last  resort.  During  ma-  informed  as  to  the  army’s  viewpoint.  The 
.American  liaison  censorship  with  the  jor  operations  the  chief  of  G  2  D  was  rest  was  up  to  them  provided  that  they 
French  to  guard  against  possible  indis-  usually  at  field  press  headquarters  in  obeyed  the  rules  of  censorship 

cdly  revised.  As  the  War  Went  OH  it  WaS 
discovered  that  the  rules  could  safely  be 
relaxed  here  or  needed  to  be  tightened 
there.  The  army’s  strategy  changed  in 
certain  matters.  At  the  beginning  our 
object  was  to  conceal  the  number  of 
.American  troops  in  France.  Later,  as 
the  arrival  of  troops  got  into  full  swing, 
it  was  considered  good  policy  to  tell  the 
number  in  France  and  the  rate  of  arrival, 
and  the  enemy  was  even  informed  by 

_ propaganda  leaflets.  At  first  the  presence 

of  any  American  unit  in  France  was  con- 

,  ,  . .  ,  ,  .  ,  .  -  ,  .  cealed.  Later  its  exact  location  only  was 

home  or  exchanged  while  in  France,  and,  advance  zone.  During  the  period  of  tram-  withheld. 

most  important  of  all,  sent  to  other  coun-  ing,  and  the  first  “quiet  sector”  occupation  The  rules  of  censorship  finally  clarified 
tries  in  Europe  were  carefully  inspected,  of  the  American  lines  near  Baccarat,  this  into  four  basic  propositions:  (1)  articles 
Press  censorship  of  the  American  army  headquarters  was  at  Neufchateau.  Dur-  must  be  accurate  in  statement  and  in  im- 
in  France  was  at  first  in  the  charge  of  ing  the  Marne  battle  it  was  at  Meaux.  plication.  This  was  found  necessary  after 
Major  (Lieut.  Colonel)  Frederick  Palmer  The  Argonne  battle  was  covered  from  operating  for  a  time  on  the  principle  that 
as  Press  Officer.  He  was  in  turn  respon-  Bar-le-Duc.  At  the  head  of  the  field  there  should  be  no  censorship  for  ac- 
sible  to  Colonel  (Brigadier  General)  headquarters  was  a  press  officer.  When  curacy.  (2)  They  must  not  supply  mili- 
Dennis  E.  Nolan,  A.  C.  of  S.  G.  2  (As-  Colonel  Palmer  was  transferred  to  other  tary  information  to  the  enemy.  (3)  Thev 
sistant  Chief  of  Staff  Intelligence  Sec-  work  he  was  succeeded  by  Colonel  E.  R.  must  not  injure  morale  in  the  armv.  at 
tion)  at  G.  H.  Q.  (CTiaumont).  General  W.  McCabe  of  the  regular  army  and  by  home  or  among  our  allies.  (4)  They 
Nolan  was  the  able  head  of  our  Intelli-  Major  Bozeman  Bulger,  a  New  York  must  not  injure  the  United  States  or  her 
gence  Service  in  France  throughout  the  newspaper  man  in  civil  life.  Under  the  allies  in  neutral  countries, 
war.  ®  chief  press  censor,  -Among  the  tlTings  that  could  not  be 

As  the  American  army  grew,  and  its  Major  Gerald  Morgan,  himself  an  experi-  mentioned  on  the  ground  of  military 
problems  with  it,  a  special  division  of  the  cnced  rorrespondent,  and  several  assist-  safety  were  the  routes  of  transports,  the 
General  Staff  was  organized  at  Chaumont,  There  were  Mso  a  transportation  methods  of  the  navy  in  safeguarding 

known  as  G  2  D,  or  division  D  of  Intelli-  office",  cimducting  officers,  and  an  infor-  them,  ports  of  debarkation,  the  arrival  of 
gence.  It  was  principally  concerned  with  joation  officer  whose  duty  it  was  to  col-  any  given  ship  or  unit  in  France,  the 
censorship  and  relations  with  the  press.  informatmn  sent  Jn  by  rnotorcycle  location  of  training  camps.  Predictions 

Incidentally,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  f*"o™  other  information  offices  located  at  as  to  future  military  operations  or  the 
note  that  the  broad  outline  of  the  Intelli-  various  headquarters.  In  this  _  way  the  place  of  America  on  the  battle  line  was 
gence  Section  was  as  follows ;  G  2  .A  was  ^emy  aided  the  correspondents  in  getting  naturally  forbidden.  New  types  of  air- 
the  division  of  purely  military  intelli-  "cws  in  time  of  battle.  No  attempt  was  planes  or  guns  could  not.  of  course.,  he 
gence.  the  largest  and  most  important  to  edit  or  color  this  news.  Neces-  mentioned,  nor  the  exact  location  of  any 

one,  with  many  subsections;  G  2  B  was  sary  censoring  was  done  after  the  de-  headquarters.  L'nits  taking  part  in  a  bat- 
the  secret  service,  espionage  and  counter-  spatches  were  written.  tie  could  not  he  named  specifically.  This 

espionage;  G  2  C  was  the  map  division,  -Aid  was  also  given  to  the  correspond-  latter  rule  led  to  much  of  the  fame  of 
of  obvious  importance,  and  G  2  D  the  ents  in  transmission.  The  army  was  of  the  Marines.  In  the  Marne  fighting  a 
press  and  censorship  work.  real  service  here  because  of  the  slowness  correspondent  was  able  to  persuade  the 

G  2  D  had  a  wide,  and  a  rather  illogical  of  the  government  owned  and  operated  censor  that  Marines  was  a  generic  term 
set  of  duties,  largely  because  some  things  telegraph  lines  in  wartime  France.  The  like  army  or  navy  and  tKat  the  identifi- 


Hereii'ith  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  presents  an  hitherto  unpublished 
chapter  in  the  great  story  of  American  participation  in  the  World  H'ar. 
It  is  written  on  high  authority  and  is  given  to  our  readers  to  clear  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  doubts  among  newspaper  men  who  worked  through  the  war  years 
under  the  voluntary  censorship  and  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the  new  gen¬ 
eration  on  this  vital  subject  in  journalism.  The  following  is  the  first  of 
a  two  installment  serial. — EDITOR. 
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cation  rule  would  not  apply.  As  a  result 
only  the  Marines  were  mentioned  specifi¬ 
cally  in  the  cable  accounts  of  that  battle. 
At  the  start  individuals  could  not  be  men¬ 
tioned.  Later,  this  rule  was  very  consid¬ 
erably  relaxed. 

At  first  correspondents  were  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  mention  casualties,  but  this  was 
later  modified  to  permit  such  mention  24 
hours  after  the  casualty  had  been  cabled 
to  the  States  by  the  army.  Far  from  en¬ 
couraging  atrocity  stories,  the  censors  had 
strict  orders  not  to  pass  them  unless  the 
facts  were  verified. 

Rightly  or  wrongly  there  was  censor¬ 
ship  for  vulgarity  and  profanity.  Quota¬ 
tion  from  the  rules :  “While  cheer  and 
healthy  humor  ease  the  strain  of  war, 
flippant  and  vulgar  accounts  prejudicial 
to  morale  or  profane  and  obscene  quota¬ 
tions  should  not  be  permitted.  Equally 
improper  is  the  exaggeration  of  the 
grievance  of  the  type  of  soldier  who  ex¬ 
pects  the  comforts  of  home  in  time  of 
war.” 

There  was  this  very  understandable 
rule  with  reference  to  our  French  allies : 
“Any  reference  to  the  French  people 
which  would  injure  their  susceptibilities 
or  weaken  their  faith  in  our  co-operation, 
or  show  a  lack  of  consideration  for  dif¬ 
ferences  of  language  or  customs  must  be 
avoided.” 

The  censorship  of  mail  articles  was  al¬ 
ways  less  strict  than  for  cable  dispatches 
because  of  the  time  element. 

Of  course  only  field  press  censors  were 
allowed  to  censor  news  of  the  actual  fight¬ 
ing  zone,  as  they  only  were  in  a  position 
to  know  the  facts. 

The  American  army  had  more  corre¬ 
spondents  at  the  front  than  the  F'rench  or 
British  armies.  Correspondents  who  lived 
with  the  troops  were  accredited  by  the 
War  Department.  Their  employers  made 
a  deposit  of  $3,000  as  security  for  their 
good  behavior  and  $1.0(X)  for  the  use  of 
army  cars  and  chauffeurs.  Car  rent  and 
chauffeur  service  were  charged  at  the  very 
reasonable  rate  of  $65  per  week.  The 
number  of  accredited  correspondents 
reached  25  at  the  maximum.  Not  all  sent 
cable  news,  however. 

Correspondents  interested  in  mail  sto¬ 
ries  with  reference  to  particular  units 
were  allowed  to  live  in  the  field,  though 
not  in  time  of  battle,  with  those  units. 
This  was  never  permitted  by  either  the 
French  or  the  British.  Such  action  was, 
of  course,  upon  the  invitation  of  the  com¬ 
manding  officer.  In  general  the  corre¬ 
spondents  obeyed  the  rules  well  and  co¬ 
operated  with  the  censors.  There  were 
only  three  correspondents  suspended  for 
misconduct  during  the  whole  period  of 
hostilities. 

The  placing  of  an  American  press  cen- 
sorshin  at  the  Bureau  de  la  Presse,  Paris, 
in  liaison  with  the  French  pr,ess  censors 
was  practically  coincident  with  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  A.  E.  F.  Major  (Lieutenant 
Colonel)  Frederick  Palmer  was  the  first 
press  officer  under  the  General  Staff 
A.  E.  F.  He  landed  with  General  Per¬ 
shing  on  June  13,  1917,  and  was  given  the 
duty  of  handling  press  correspondents  and 
censoring  their  dispatches.  In  that  ca¬ 
pacity  he  went  to  St.  Nazaire  to  be  pres¬ 
ent  at  the  landing  of  the  first  contingent 
of  .\merican  troops  on  June  26,  1917.  He 
had  with  him  on  that  occasion  the  first 
three  correspondents  of  the  American 
expedition :  Mr.  Phillip  Powers  of  the 
Associated  Press,  Mr.  C.  C.  Lyon  at  the 
time  representing  the  United  Press,  and 
Mr.  Daniel  Dillon  representing  the  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service.  These  corre¬ 
spondents  filed  dispatches  in  the  French 
telegraph  office  in  St.  Nazaire  after  cen¬ 
sorship.  By  an  unfortunate  error,  the 
French  telegraphic  employes  at  the  land¬ 
ing  port  permitted  one  or  more  of  these 
dispatches  to  go  through  to  the  United 
States  with  the  date  line,  “St.  Nazaire, 
June  26,  1917.” 

The  effect  of  this  incident  was  unfortu¬ 
nate  and  immediate.  It  spread  broadcast 
to  the  world  at  large  the  information 
that  the  first  contingent  of  American 
troops  used  St.  Nazaire  as  a  landing  port. 
A  cable  of  protest  from  Washington  was 
at  once  received  bv  American  Headquar¬ 
ters  in  France,  and  it  became  immediately 
evident  that  some  sort  of  liaison  must  be 
established  and  maintained  with  the 
French  censorship  and  telegraphic  au¬ 


thorities.  Mr.  (later  Captain)  Joseph  C. 
Green,  formerly  a  member  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  for  Relief  in  Belgium,  had  vol¬ 
unteered  his  services  as  a  civilian  inter¬ 
preter  to  the  staff  of  General  Pershing, 
and  had  been  assigned  to  Major  Palmer 
as  an  assistant.  Having  command  of 
French  and  knowing  something  of  the 
working  of  the  F'rench  press  censorship, 
Mr.  Green  went  to  the  office  of  Captain 
Riboulet,  French  press  censor  in  Paris, 
110  Rue  de  Crenelle,  and  requested  per¬ 
mission  for  the  American  army  to  install 
a  desk  at  the  press  censorship  where  liai¬ 
son  service  would  be  maintained  for  the 
censorship  of  news  affecting  the  American 
Expeditionary  effort.  This  permission 
was  cheerfully  granted  and  the  American 
press  censorship  liaison  service  so  estab¬ 
lished  continued  until  April  1,  1919. 

Mr.  Green  for  several  days  was  on  duty 
practically  all  of  his  waking  hours  until 
competent  assistants  could  be  obtained  for 
him.  The  office  was  established  on  a 
four-man  basis  as  soon  as  possible.  Only 
one  censor  was  on  duty  at  a  time.  Prac¬ 
tically  continuous  service  was  maintained, 
the  only  gap  in  the  twenty-four  hours 
being  between  five  and  eight  in  the 
morning. 

Press  censorship  in  France  during  the 
war  was  conducted  by  zones.  Censorship 
policy  was  determined  by  the  office  of  the 
Premier.  The  Chief  Press  Censor  in 
Paris  was  in  attendance  daily  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Premier’s  Council,  at  which 
time  instructions  with  regard  to  censor¬ 
ship  were  communicated  to  him.  Upon 
receipt  of  these  instructions,  all  regional 
censorships  in  France  were  notified  by 
the  press  censorship  in  Paris  (Bureau  de 
la  Presse).  In  theory  the  censorships  at 
say  Marseilles  or  Bordeaux  were  quite 
independent  of  the  Paris  censorship,  but 
the  Paris  censorship  was  easily  the  most 
important  and  its  advice  was  continually 
asked  by  the  provincial  censors. 

Censorship  of  the  press  in  France  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  and  the  armistice  was  mili¬ 
tary,  political,  diplomatic  and  economic  in 
character.  The  theory  of  the  French 
with  regard  to  censorship  was  not  only 
to  prohibit  the  publication  of  information 
which  would  be  helpful  to  the  enemy,  but 
also  the  publication  of  news  or  editorial 
comment  which,  in  the  opinion  of  govern¬ 
mental  authorities,  would  adversely  affect 
the  morale  of  the  French  civilian  popula¬ 
tion,  or  mar  the  harmony  of  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  French  Government  and  its 
allies  or  neutral  nations. 

Lender  the  terms  of  the  French  Consti¬ 
tution,  there  can  be  no  censorship  of  the 
press.  There  is.  however,  a  French  stat¬ 
ute  which  provides  a  heavy  fine  and 
prison  sentence  for  any  publisher  who 
prints  material  of  a  nature  calculated  to 
harm  the  country  in  time  of  war.  It  was 
to  relieve  this  dilemma  of  French  pub¬ 
lishers  that  the  Bureau  de  la  Presse  was 
established  as  a  working  arrangement  be¬ 
tween  the  French  Government  and  news¬ 
paper  editors  and  proprietors.  In  theory 
there  was  no  censorship.  An  editor  quite 
voluntarily  submitted  the  proofs  of  his 
paper  or  magazine  or  book  to  the  Bureau 
de  la  Presse,  which  thereupon  expressed 
an  oninion  as  to  the  advisability  of  its 
publication.  If  the  publisher  decided  to 
disregard  the  opinion  of  the  Bureau  de  la 
Presse.  he  might  freely  do  so.  but  at  his 
own  risk.  The  risk  run  was,  of  course, 
the  taneihle  disapproval  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  which  might  he  expressed  in  ways 
differing  in  degree  from  a  letter  of  re¬ 
proof  by  the  office  of  the  Premier,  or  call¬ 
ing  the  editor  of  the  paper  before  the 
Military  Governor  of  Paris  for  repri¬ 
mand.  to  suspension  of  the  paper  for  a 
few  days  or  for  an  indefinite  period,  or 
even  to  its  suppression.  In  practice,  the 
nress  censorship  was  singularly  patient. 
For  example,  prior  to  Clemenceau’s  de¬ 
termined  campaign  against  the  “Defeat¬ 
ists”  the  censorship  removed  from  the 
pages  of  the  notorious  Bonnet  Rouge  over 
six  hundred  columns  of  reading  matter 
without  actually  stopping  its  publication 
permanently.  Clemenceau  not  only  cut 
short  the  career  of  “Defeatist”  papers,  but 
jailed  their  editors.  Almareyda,  the  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Bonnet  Rouge,  killed  himself 
in  prison,  and  thus  escaped  the  firing 
squad  that  executed  Bolo  Pacha,  the  Ger¬ 
man  agent  who  had  been  supplying  him 
with  funds.  Curiously  enough,  Clemen¬ 


ceau  himself  had  felt  the  hand  of  the 
censor.  He  was  the  proprietor  of  a  paper 
called  the  Homme  Libre,  which  was  con¬ 
tinually  in  difficulties  with  the  authorities 
because  of  its  free  criticism  of  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  war.  At  one  time  it  was  sus¬ 
pended  and  Clemenceau  thought  to  elude 
the  order  by  changing  the  name  of  the  pa¬ 
per  to  the  Ho^nme  iinchainc.  However, 
the  little  ruse  did  not  work.  Clemenceau 
came  into  office  in  October,  1917,  fired 
with  good  resolutions  to  liberalize  the  cen¬ 
sorship.  He  would  be  without  mercy  on 
the  “Defeatists,”  but  would  allow  honest 
critics  of  the  government  free  rein.  As 
so  often  happens,  the  responsibilities  of 
office  changed  his  radical  viewpoint,  and 
it  was  the  general  opinion  of  newspaper 
men  in  Paris  that  the  principles  and  meth¬ 
ods  of  censorship  under  Clemenceau  were 
not  essentially  different  from  what  they 
had  been  under  his  predecessors. 

The  reason  why  the  F'rench  had  a  much 
more  complete  and  thorough  censorship 
than  either  England  or  the  Cnited  States 
was  that  it  was  a  much  more  vital  mat¬ 
ter.  Not  only  did  F'rance  have  more 
troops  in  service  than  any  of  her  allies, 
but  the  country  itself  was  invaded.  The 
strength  of  the  battle  lines  depended  not 
only  on  the  skill  of  the  generals  and  the 
bravery  of  the  troops,  but  on  the  morale 
of  the  civilian  population.  If  the  French 
people  should  ever  grow  despondent  and 
convinced  that  the  war  was  a  useless 
slaughter  the  war  would  be  lost.  It  was 
important  that  the  press  should  be 
watched  for  a  “Defeatist”  tone  and  al¬ 
most  as  important  that  false  hopes  should 
not  be  aroused  of  an  early  peace  or  sweep¬ 
ing  victory.  The  nearness  of  the  actual 
fighting  intensified  the  considerations  of 
care  in  printing  information  that  might  be 
of  service  to  the  enemy.  Almost  every 
newspaper  in  France  was  subscribed  to 
and  read  in  Switzerland  by  the  German 
agents.  Any  information  of  real  value  to 
the  enemy  that  appeared  in  the  French 
press  would  almost  certainly  be  in  Ger¬ 
many  in  twenty-four  hours. 

The  French  newspaper  editors  and  pro¬ 
prietors,  the  French  and  foreign  corre¬ 
spondents,  the  reading  public,  realized  the 
importance  of  the  situation,  and  submitted 
on  the  whole  very  amiably  to  a  control 
that  would  have  been  unthinkable  in  a 
nation  farther  removed  from  the  actual 
war  zone.  As  we  all  know,  in  no  country 
of  the  world  is  personal  liberty  of  thought 
and  action  more  highly  valued  than  in 
France.  In  time  of  peace  the  press  criti¬ 
cizes  the  government  and  its  policies  with 
the  greatest  freedom.  But  during  the  war 
the  press  was  willing  to  accept  the  advice 
of  the  censorship  in  much  the  same  spirit 
that  the  political  parties  forgot  their  dif¬ 
ferences  and  formed  the  so-called  “Sacred 
Union.” 

It  should  not  be  understood  that  there 
was  no  criticism  of  the  censorship.  On 
the  contrary,  the  remarkable  powers  of 
mockery,  sarcasm,  and  biting  wit  of 
French  paragraphers,  editorial  writers 
and  cartoonists  were  turned  loose  on  the 
censors.  But  it  was  the  supposed  stupid¬ 
ity  of  the  individual  censor  and  the  imbe¬ 
cility  of  the  rules  that  were  attacked 
rather  than  the  censorships’  right  and 
necessary  to  exist.  As  far  as  the  censors 
were  concerned,  you  could  make  all  the 
fun  you  pleased  of  the  censorship  pro¬ 
vided  you  did  not  disobey  it. 

The  censorship  was  known  in  the  comic 
press  as  Ste.  .^nastasie.  The  name  is 
s,aid  to  go  back  to  Anastasius,  one  of  the 
Roman  emperors.  He  was,  before  he  be¬ 
came  emperor,  charged  with  maintaining 
silence  and  order  in  the  royal  palace,  and 
after  he  ascended  the  throne  he  prohibited 
certain  popular  spectacles  and  dances. 
The  name  of  .\nastasius  passed  into  Latin 
and  later  French  popular  tradition  as  a 
sort  of  Puritan  busybody.  The  word 
“censorship”  in  French  is  feminine,  so  the 
prtoonists  made  Anastasie  feminine,  and 
in  the  playful  fashion  of  the  French  mind 
as  regards  things  ecclesiastical,  created 
her  the  patron  saint  of  the  censorship. 
She  was  always  represented  as  a  horrible 
female  of  the  gossiping  concierge  type ; 
of  uncertain  age,  and  armed  with  an  enor¬ 
mous  pair  of  shears.  One  paper  sug¬ 
gested  as  her  motto,  “I  am  always  clip¬ 
ping,  but  I  don’t  know  why.”  More  witty 
was  the  way  LeRire  twisted  the  famous 
British  Garter  motto  into  “Honi  soit  le 


male  qui  pense”  (Shame  to  the  male  who  L 
thinks;.  I 

As  to  the  frfiysical  organization  of  the  f 
Bureau  de  la  Presse,  it  was  in  the  gen-  j 
eral  charge  of  a  Chief  Censor  who  had  ! 
executive  oversight  of  policy  and  full  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  the  office  ot  the  Premier. 

T  he  actual  censorship  was  divided  into  I 
the  censorship  of  books  and  periodicals  i 
and  the  censorship  of  newspapers  and 
news  telegrams.  With  the  censoring  of  i 
periodicals  the  American  liaison  censors  i 
had  very  little  contact  beyond  occasional 
reference  to  them  of  a  passage  in  a  book  i 
or  magazine  touching  upon  the  American  ' 
war  ettort. 

The  censorship  of  newspapers  and  news 
telegrams  was  conducted  in  one  large 
room.  Three  shifts  of  employees  were  on 
duty  in  turn,  each  under  the  control  of  a 
commissioned  officer  known  as  the  Chef  i 
d’Flquipe.  In  the  case  of  telegrams,  they  | 
were  received,  given  a  file  number,  and 
examined  by  a  telegraph  censor.  If  the 
matter  contained  in  them  was  of  a  rou¬ 
tine  nature,  it  was  at  once  stamped  as 
passed  and  returned  to  the  telegraph 
office.  If  the  telegram  was  one  requiring 
special  consideration  of  a  technical  nature 
it  was  referred  to  one  of  a  group  of  tech¬ 
nical  experts  who  had  desks  in  the  room. 

These  were  the  diplomatic,  financial  and 
economic,  aviation  and  naval  censors,  as 
well  as  censors  representing  the  principal 
allied  armies.  Large  questions  of  policy 
were  referred  directly  to  the  officer  in 
general  charge,  who  in  turn  took  them  up 
with  higher  governmental  authority.  The 
subordinate  chiefs  were,  of  course,  in  fre-  i 
quent  communication  with  their  superiors  1 
on  matters  affecting  them.  For  example, 
the  diplomatic  censors  frequently  con¬ 
sulted  their  chiefs  at  the  Quai  d’Orsay. 

I  t  was  into  this  scheme  that  the  American 
liaison  censorship  naturally  fitted.  All 
press  telegrams  inbound  and  outbound 
having  reference  to  the  work  of  the  | 
.American  nation  in  the  war,  were  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  American  press  censor  on 
duty.  His  judgment  where  French  inter-  ' 
ests  were  not  also  involved  was  taken  as 
final.  A  parallel  system  obtained  with 
regard  to  the  censorship  of  newspapers 
printed  in  Paris.  These  newspapers  pre¬ 
sented  page-proof  before  going  to  press. 
There  were  about  twelve  papers  printed 
every  afternoon  in  Paris  and  approxi¬ 
mately  twenty-five  every  night.  Newspa¬ 
per  proof  was  read  in  the  first  instance  ; 

by  a  “reader”  who  had  charge  of  that  j 

particular  paper,  and  who  carried  to  the  I 
diplomatic,  or  economic,  or  American  or  1 
British  censor,  as  the  case  might  be,  mat¬ 
ter  in  his  particular  technical  department. 

As  each  page  was  censored  it  was  taken 
to  the  Chef  d’Equipe,  who  informed  the 
newspaper  publisher  by  telephone  wheth¬ 
er  the  page  was  all  right  from  a  censor¬ 
ship  standpoint,  or  whether  certain  dele- 
tions  were  indicated  or  demanded.  In  the  ( 
interests  of  uniform  policy,  only  the  Chef  ‘ 
d’Equipe  was  authorized  to  deal  with  the 
newspaper  editor  or  proprietor.  .An  ex-  , 
ception  was  made  to  this  in  the  ca.se  of 
the  English  language  papers.  The  Chef 
d’Equipe  customarily  authorized  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language  censor  to  talk  directly  to 
them. 

Deletions  might  be  suggested  as  on  the 
whole  advi.sable,  or  requested,  or  vigor¬ 
ously  demanded  as  the  case  seemed  to 
require.  In  the  rare  case  of  an  article 
which  would  be  highly  dangerous,  and 
which  the  Chef  d’Equipe  feared  might  be 
published,  despite  the  wishes  of  the  Bu-  ' 
reau  de  la  Presse,  the  Prefecture  of 
Police  was  also  advised  of  the  deletion 
and  its  repre.ser.tatives  immediately  went 
to  flie  newspaper  office  and  watched  the 
edition  as  it  came  off  the  press,  seizing  it 
in  the  name  of  the  government  before 
distribution  if  the  dangerous  article  still 
appeared  in  the  paper. 

Sometimes  newspaper  editors  when  they 
had  articles  concerning  which  they  were 
in  doubt  would  send  them  to  the  censor¬ 
ship  in  galley  proof  which  was,  of  course, 
a  sensible  precaution  if  time  afforded. 
Most  of  the  real  friction  with  the  censor¬ 
ship  came  because  articles  were  taken  out 
of  the  first  paee  of  the  newspapers. 
Papers  in  Paris  during  the  war  ordinarily  • 
contained  four  pages.  The  first  page  was 
sent  last  as  containing  the  latest  and  most  j 
important  news,  and  it  was  customary  for  i 

(Continued  on  page  41) 
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FINDS  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPERS  MOST  TRUTHFUL 

Yankee  Frankness  Would  Bring  His  Papers  Sheafs  of  Writs,  Says  Australian  Elditor — Contempt  of 
Court  Law  Forces  Fact  Suppression — Trades  Unionist  Reporters  Have  Wages,  Overtime  and 

Vacations  Fixed  by  Court 


By  MONTAGUE  GROVER 


itWTHAT  is  news?”  asks  the  old  copy 
^  reader  in  one  of  Hopkinson 
Smith’s  romances.  “It  is  the  truth;  men 
have  died  for  it,”  he  replies  to  his  own  Mr.  Grover  is  enjoying  his  first  z’acation  after  30  years  of  newspaper  work  in 
question.  Australia.  He  was  the  foundation  editor  of  the  Sydney  Sun  and  four  years  ago 

I  notice  that  an  editor  in  one  of  founded  the  Melbourne  Sun-Pictorial,  the  first  tabloid  illustrated  daily  m  Australia. 
your  country  towns  has  just  died  for  it  Grover  was  a  reporter  on  the  Melbourne  Age  and  Melbourne  Argus  becoming  chief 
and  I  rejoice  that  my  life  was  passed  copy  reader  on  the  Sydney  Morning  Herald,  before  he  zoos  appointed  editor  of  the 
in  the  safety  of  Australia,  where  editors  newly-formed  Sydney  Sun  in  1910.  For  a  year  he  zji^  London  correspondent  of  the 
are  not  compelled  to  speak  so  much  truth  chain  of  Australian  newspapers  of  which  the  Sun  is  the  head.  In  addition  to  his 
that  provokes  the  whizzing  of  bullets  newspaper  work,  he  is  known  in  his  ozvn  country  as  a  writer  of  verse  and  fiction. 

through  the  editorial  window.  ■■  ■  -  ■  . . — — ■ 

The  outstanding  fact  about  the  Ameri¬ 
can  press— the  fact  that  strikes  the  stran¬ 
ger  whose  views  are  not  distorted  by 
bias  or  the  constant  dinning  of  half- 
understood  assertions  is  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  press  is  the  most  truthful  in  the 
world.  I  can  see  many  foreign  readers 
and  a  few  American  readers  smile, '  but 
it  is  true.  I  have  no  tickets  on  the  high 
motives  of  the  noble  aspirations  of  the 
gentlemen  who  own  newspaper  stock  in 
.America  any  more  than  I  have  for  those 
who  own  newspaper  stock  in  other  parts 
of  the  world.  They  are  out  for  profit ; 
the  dividends  are  their  objective.  I  have 
read  Salisbury’s  Career  of  a  Journalist 
and  other  works  criticizing  the  ethics  of 
.American  journalism  and  feel  that  from 
their  detailed  viewpoint  they  level  a  pow¬ 
erful  indictment. 

But,  I  repeat  what  I  say;  the  .Ameri¬ 
can  press  is  more  truthful  as  a  whole 
than  the  .Australian  press  or  the  English 
press. 

My  assertion  certainly  calls  for  e.x- 
planation.  On  the  political  side  the 
American  press  is  not  truthful,  though 
it  is  just  as  truthful  as  the  English 
press.  During  a  year’s  residence  in  Lon¬ 
don,  I  found  that  with  very  few  excep¬ 
tions  those  “high  traditions  of  British 
journalism,”  about  which  we  hear  so 
much,  were  placed  in  cold  storage  as  far 
as  politics  was  concerned.  I’ll  give  an 
instance.  When  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb  re¬ 
turned  from  Russia  she  gave  an  interview 
to  the  reporters  in  conclave. 

The  Times  and  the  Daily  News  were 
the  only  papers  in  London  which  fairly 
reported  her  observations,  which  con- 


Montague  Grover 


notorious  person  who  took  part  in  a 
recent  gun  battle  with  other  gangsters. 

When  he  appears  in  court  the  papers 
are  entitled  to  report  the  sworn  testi¬ 
mony  ;  they  must  have  a  care  how  they 
deal  with  the  speeches  of  the  prosecuting 
lawyers — libel  actions  have  been  based  on 
these  before  now. 

.A  few  years  ago  a  lady  in  one  of  the 
Australian  states  was  charged  with  mur¬ 
dering  a  man  under  whose  will  she  bene- 
fifted.  Whispers  reached  the  law  depart¬ 
ment  and  his  body,  being  exhumed, 
showed  that  death  had  undoubtedly  been 
due  to  poison.  The  woman  was  tried; 
but.  during  the  whole  time  from  her  ar¬ 
rest  until  her  acquittal,  not  one  newspa¬ 
per  was  permitted  to  refer  to  the  fact 
that  seven  years  previously  she  had  been 
acquitted  of  a  similar  crime  after  two 
juries  had  disagreed  regarding  her  guilt. 

Later  than  this  incident  was  the  fining 
of  three  newspapers  for  publishing  the 
confession  of  murder  made  by  the 
prisoner  to  the  police  and  signed  by  him. 
This  was  contempt  of  court  of  the  foulest 
description  and  the  offending  newspapers 
had  each  to  pay  $500  to  the  state. 

The  law  of  contempt  of  court  is  freely 
used  to  shut  the  mouth  of  a  newspaper 
which  threatens  to  become  dangerous. 
Many  .Australian  new'spapers  have  started 
out  to  campaign  against  some  abuse, 
financial,  civic  or  governmental.  The 
moment  they  get  on  the  track  of  Smith 
the  financier  or  Jones  the  alderman  or 
Brown  the  Minister  of  Crooked  Affairs, 
a  writ  arrives  at  the  office.  There  is  no 
fear  of  a  libel  action ;  neither  of  the  en¬ 
terprising  gentlemen  name<l  intend  to  pur¬ 
sue  the  matter  further.  The  object  is 
to  shut  off  the  articles  which  are  ap¬ 
proaching  the  danger  line  and  promising 
to  interfere  with  further  easy  money.  For, 
under  .Australian  law’,  all  comment  on  a 
subject  must  cease  from  the  moment  a 
writ  is  issued.  For  instance,  if  Liberty 
were  an  .Australian  publication,  that 
series,  “The  Machine  Gunning  of  Mc- 


varies  in  the  different  states  but  is  practi-  home  driven  by  Belty  Nolan?  Not  on  Swiggin.”  could  be  suddenlv  brought  to  a 
cally  identical  m  lU  results.  In  effect  it  your  life.  elose  by  the  simple  process  of  Signor 

--r -  — _ _ _ _  say s  you  can  tell  the  truth  up  to  a  certain  To  begin  with  we  did  not  dare  to  call  Capone  issuing  a  writ  claiming  $10,000 

sisted  of  a^ut  two-thirds  decrying  cer-  there  you  must  stop;  you  can-  ^jj.  Jq^^s  by  that  name  which  all  Mel-  damages  for  defamation  of  character, 

tain  activities  of  Bolshevism  and  one-third  '"u  .u'?  j  -A  ii  r  *1?’  bourne  calls  him.  He  had  to  appear  in  since  I  have  been  in  .America  I  have 

commending  others.  even  when  that  truth  is  admittwiy  for  the  pri„t  as  Mr.  Henry  Jones.  We  could  found  newspaper  men  here  surprised,  pos- 

The  Daily  Herald— organ  of  Labor—  P"blic  benefit  and  is  supjwrted  by  un-  identify  him  with  the  gangster  war;  gibly  astounded,  to  learn  that  Australian 
gave  the  one-third  of  commendation  only,  sworn  testimony.  I  stand  aghast  ^^e  eye  of  the  stranger  reading  the  newspapers  contrive  to  keep  going  and 

The  rest  of  the  dailies  reported  her  criti-  f-*  statements  I  see  published  from  item  he  would  appear  to  be  some  respect-  pay  dividends  in  spite  of  the"  fact  that 
cisms  and  suppressed  her  praise.  *  American  dailies  ^ble  and  innocent  resident  attacked  by  a  practically  the  whole  personnel  is  union- 

Another  instance — the  Times  and  the  cmen  s  \\  ic  are  apjmren  y  rue,  or  <^arIoad  of  ruffians.  Then,  as  to  the  ruf-  5zed.  Not  onlv  is  every  member  of  the 
Daily  News  once  more  were  the  only  ^^e  evidence  on  which  they  are  ^oumled  ^3^5  themselves.  Not  one  paper  in  Mel-  mechanical  and  publishing  staff  a  mem- 

London  dailies  which  gave  fair  reports  **  ^  ®  ^  emen  s  any  one  o  w  ic  bourne  would  take  its  life  in  its  hands  by  ber  of  a  trades  union  but  the  reporters 

of  the  Sinn  Fein  and  Black  and  Tan  pk  ,  Australian  newspaper  saying  that  Tarbo  Jones  fired  a  shot,  and  copy  readers  have  their  own  organi- 

warfare  which  raged  at  that  time.  In  Even  if  he  were  arrested,  after  a  pistol  zation.  Then,  in  case  anybody  has  been 

fact,  a  member  of  the  nobility,  from  his  Take  the  series  now  running  in  duel  with  the  police,  we  would  be  care-  missed,  there  is  a  dragnet  body  which 

seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  denounced  Liberty— “The  Machine  Gunning  of  Me-  ful  not  to  identify  him  with  the  actual  scoops  in  all  those  whose  cases  are  not 
the  Times  as  “one  of  the  Sinn  Fein  Swiggin.”  I  am  told  that  there  is  prisoner  except  by  implication.  Were  already  provided  for.  This  embraces  the 
organs  in  London.”  scarcely  a  fact  in  the  whole  of  those  our  most  reliable  reporter  an  eye-witness  clerks,  girl  stenographers  and  practically 

On  the  political  side,  I  have  not  noticed  articles  which  has  not  previously  been  to  the  battle  at  all,  he  would  simply  everybody  except  the  copy  runners, 
any  greater  devotion  to  truthfulness  in  publish^  in  most  of  the  big  dailies  of  write :  “.A  man  in  the  car  fired  a  shot  at  Tbe  formation  of  the  .Australian  Jour- 
the  American  press.  Each  organ  seems  United  States;  the  author  has  simply  Constable  O  Brien.  It  missed  and  before  nalists’  Association  about  twenty  years 

to  place  its  party  before  the  public  as  turned  out  a  connected  narrative,  fortified  he  could  fire  again  he  was  seized  from  has  effected  an  immense  improvement 
possessing  wings  and  the  other  party  as  %  ^is  own  internal  knowledge  of  the  behind.  William  Jones  was  afterwards  conditions  of  work;  though,  as  far  as 
provided  with  horns  and  a  tail.  I  claim  machinations  of  the  gangsters  of  Chi-  charged  with  shooting  with  intent.”  salaries  are  concerned.  I  don’t  think  it 

that  the  Australian  newspapers  are  the  there  is  scarcely  one  line  'j'bg  public  would  have  to  guess  that  has  more  than  kent  pace  with  the  in- 

fairest  in  the  world  politically.  During  which  an  Australian  newspaper  woula  jbe  prisoner  was  the  same  man  who  fired  creased  cost  of  living.  In  first ■<lass 
my  thirty  years  of  newspaper  work,  I  dare  to  print.  Were  I  back  in  my  mi-  3^,^  35  news  presentation  it  must  strike  morning  newspaper  in  .Australia  today 
have  been  on  seven  or  eight  papers  of  ^orial  ‘mair,  I  doubt  very  greatly  whether  j^e  American  as  somewhat  invading  the  editors  are  debarred  from  being  members 
differing  shades  of  political  belief  and  I  j^ould  have  the  courage  to  publish  much  territory  of  the  crossword  puzzle.  of  the  .A.  T.  A.,  but  the  chief  sub-editor 

I  have  never  received — or  given — an  in-  this  matter  "'ere  it  cabled  .Amer-  g^t  it  is  not  only  the  law  of  libel  of  ( copy  readerJ  is  paid  about  $75  weekly, 

struction  to  be  otherwise  than  scrupu-  would  always  be  the  chance  which  the  .Australian  newspapers  wary  of  The  reporters  are  divided  into  three 

lously  fair  to  both  political  parties.  ot  Mr.  Capones  turning  up  in  .Australia  telling  too  much  truth;  there  is  the  law  classes — .seniors  are  paid  $60,  generals 

But,  in  the  ordinary  reporting  of  the  taking  action  which  might  result  m  q{  contempt  of  court.  After  Tarbo  Jones  $^  and  iuniors  $30.  with  a  proviso  that 
affairs  of  life — the  matter  which  fills  J)!®  my  office  than  jg  arrested  all  mouths  are  closed  regard-  three-fifths  of  a  staff  must  consist  of 

nine-tenths  of  the  contents  of  the  paper —  activities  in  Chicago  would  return  in  j^g  bim.  The  newspapers  must  not  hint  senior  men.  Cubs  are  permitted  at  thr 

the  American  press  puts  it  all  over  us  ®  at  the  fact  that  he  is  the  same  Tarbo  ratio  of  one  for  every  five  members  of  the 

in  fairness.  It  is  not  our  fault;  we  are  During  the  past  four  or  five  years  we  Jones  who  was  only  recently  acquitted  by  classified  reporting  staff  and  are  paid 

as  honest  as  we  can  afford  to  be.  The  have  had  two  rival  gangs  of  crooks  reason  of  a  very  suspicious  alibi  for  hav-  $10  and  $14  for  each  of  their  three  years 

first  Australian  newspaper  which  was  so  shooting  up  one  another  in  Melbourne,  ing  held  up  a  suburban  bank;  they  must  of  probation.  At  the'end  of  three  year 

foolhardy  as  to  be  as  honest  as  the  The  incidents  have  l^en  those  of  Chicago  not  suggest  that  he  is  the  same  Tarbo  a  cadet,  as  they  are  called,  must  be  pre 

average  .American  newspaper  would  find  on  a  small  and  modified  scale.  How  did  Jones  who  has  a  long  list  of  previous  moted  to  a  junior  position  or  get  out. 

itself  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver  within  a  we  deal  with  it?  Did  we  state  definitely  convictions,  including  one  for  attempted  It  must  not  be  imagined  that  these  s 

month.  The  law  of  libel  which  governs  that  Chook  Smith  fired  at  Tarbo  Jones  murder;  they  must  not  lead  any  reader  aries  are  maximum  salaries:  there 

the  publication  of  news  in  Australia  from  the  car  which  whizzed  past  his  to  believe  that  he  is  identical  with  the  (Continued  on  page  42) 
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CLAIM  $10,000,000  FROM  SCRIPPS’  ESTATE 
UNDER  OLD  CONTRACT  WITH  SONS 

Widow  of  James  G.  Scripps  Contends  Agreement  Made  in  1912 
Is  Still  in  Force  and  Demands  Accrued  Profits 
In  Action  at  Hamilton,  O. 


in  Kelso  recently,  when  John  Owen, 
alias  John  Smith,  made  a  complete 
confession.  Owen,  or  Smith,  as  he 
was  known  in  Longview  and  Kelso, 
was  arrested  in  St.  Louis  on  July  17  on 
a  charge  of  murder,  nearly  13  months 
after  the  tragedy,  .\ccording  to  the  con¬ 
fession  he  made  at  Kelso,  he  and  a  com¬ 
panion,  Frank  Hart,  found  themselves 
penniless  after  a  prizefight  promotion 


A  NXOUXCEMENT  was  made  this  allied  holdings,  corporate  or  non-corpor-  scheme  had  failed.  Intent  upon  robbery, 
week  at  Hamilton,  O.,  that  notice  ate.”  The  plan  is  then  set  forth.  they  encountered  Dovery  on  his  way 

had  been  given  that  suit  would  he  filed  The  elder  Scripps  preserved,  “until  home.  \\  hen  they  told  him  to  ™lo  up 


had  been  given  that  suit  would  he  filed  The  elder  Scripps  preserved,  “until  home.  \\  hen  they  told  him  to  *1? 

in  belialf  of  Mrs.  Josephine  Scripps,  his  death  or  incapacitation,”  the  right  to  his  liands  he  protested  that  he  had  no 
widow  of  the  late  James  G.  Scripps,  now  be  “final  interpreter  and  umpire  as  to  all  money  and  only  rai.sed  his  hands  half 
of  Miramar,  Cal.,  against  the  estate  of  questions  arising  under  this  contract.”  way.  This  infuriat^  Hart,  who  struck 
the  late  E.  W.  Scripps,  her  father-in-  Letters  between  James  G.  and  his  father  him  on  the  head  with  a  revolver.  The 
Jaw,  on  a  claim  for  $10,107,334  accumu-  will,  it  was  announced,  be  attached  to  the  gun  went  off  simultaneously, 
lated  profits  under  an  alleged  agreement  claim  showing  that  both  of  them  ad-  Dovery,  until  this  confession,  was  be- 


claim  showing  that  both  of  them  ad-  Dovery,  until  this  confession,  was  be- 
between  E.  W.  Scripps  and  his  sons  mitterl  it  was  never  a  contract  and  that  lieved  the  victim  of  a  political  quarrel 
James  and  John,  Ixith  now  dead.  the  father  could  terminate  it  at  his  will,  which  stirred  Kelso  some  months  ago. 

John  H.  Perry,  president  of  the  .Ameri-  but  the  claimants  will  contend  he  never  - 

can  Press  Association  and  publisher  of  terminated  it.  THE  “LOW-DOWN  ON  THE  PRESS” 

the  Perry  newspapers,  and  former  coun-  That  the  elder  Scripps  considered  the  _ 

sel  for  the  Scripps  newspapers,  filed  the  agreement  binding,  the  plaintiff  interests  Washington  State  Newspapers  to  Seek 


THE  “LOW-DOWN  ON  THE  PRESS” 


It  at  Summer  Meeting 

The  Washington  State  Press  Associa- 


did  so,  it  is  alleged.  tertainments  have  been  planned  with 

Following  the  publication  of  the  pre-  “Getting  the  l^w-Down  on  the  News¬ 
liminary  court  action  at  Hamilton,  O.,  j)aper"  as  the  keynote. 

Thomas  Sidlo,  who  with  Mrs.  Sidlo  and  Addresses  include  “The  Prestige  of  the 
Robert  P.  Scripps  and  Mrs.  Scripps  Press,”  bv  M.  L.  Spencer,  former  dean 
were  making  an  automobile  trip  through  of  journalism  at  the  Universitv  of  Wash- 
New  England,  paused  long  enough  at  ington;  “Making  .Advertising 'Space,”  by 

Boston  to  give  the  following  interview:  Frank  G.  Mitchell,  of  the  [Valla  Walla 

All  I  know  IS  what  I  have  read  in  Bulletin;  “Selling  Space  to  Retail  Mer- 

^  chants,”  George  A.  Phillips,  Spokane 


claim  for  Mrs.  Scripps.  will  contend,  is  shown  by  letters  ex-  u  .  c  M«  fin,, 

James  G.  Scripps  died  five  years  be-  between  himself  and  James  G. 

fore  his  father,  and  the  alleged  agree-  ^29,  when  the  former  suggested  that  The  Washington  State  Press  Associa- 

ment  was  made  by  E  W.  Scripps  with  agreement  should  be  terminated,  tion  will  hold  its  annual  summer  meeting 

his  sons  in  1912,  retroactive  to  1908,  James  G.  wrote  to  his  father  asking  that  Aug.  20  and  21  at  the  Hotel  Davenport, 
under  which  the  sons,  in  consideration  of  h?  withdraw  his  proposal  and  the  latter  Spokane.  Two  days  of  speeches  and  en- 
their  management  of  the  Scripps  news-  so.  it  ‘s  .  ,  ,  tertainments  have  been  planned  with 

paper  properties,  were  to  receive  one-  .  the  publication  of  the  pre-  “Getting  the  l^ow-Oown  on  the  News- 

half  of  all  profits  and. increments  of  the  liaper"  as  the  keynote, 

enterprises  Thomas  Sidlo,  who  with  Mrs.  Sidlo  and  .Addresses  include  “The  Prestige  of  the 

Whether  this  aereement  was  ever  can-  T-'  Scripps  and  Mrs.  Scripps  press,”  by  M.  L.  Spencer,  former  dean 

celled  by  E  Scripps  is  a  bone  of  were  making  an  automobile  trip  through  of  journalism  at  the  University  of  Wash- 

contentio^n  counsel  for  Mrs.  James  England,  Paused  long  enough  at  mgton;  “Making  .Advertising  Space,”  by 

tuiiiciiuLJii,  LUUI13C1  yjx  J  •  Boston  tO  glVC  the  following  interview:  FranW  G  Mitrhell  nf  tho  IValla  Walla 

Scripps  contending  that  it  continued  m  j  j  G-  Mitdiell,  ot  ^ 

force  during  the  h  e  o  James  ' .  .  pp,  newspapers,  that  a  claim  for  ten  chants”*  Georire  A  Phillios  Snokane 

but  that  after  two  annual  distributions  of  ^  ^  ^  .j.,  i 

r.  r  d™d.™op  ,hrd.s"db'„,i™  -  -T..”!  ‘’3*  H  P-  Eve™“ 

J.',  „o„.  ™de. 

It  is  set  forth  in  the  suit  that  alter  fiction  The  claim  has  never  been  pre-  •  G*  ,4  **  u  ^  t  i.’ 

James  G.  Scripps  took  active  control  of  sented  to  Robert  P.  Scripps,  who  is'^the 

the  Scripps  properties,  their  value  and  executor  of  the  E.  W.  Scripps  estate,  ^ocmack,  chairran  of  the  agricultural 
profits  increased  approximately  ^5,000,-  Xor  was  the  claim,  to  my  knowledge,  Spokane  Chamber  of 

000,  exclusive  of  the  two  distributions,  presented  to  E.  W.  Scripps  in  his  life-  t-.  « r  -iir  u-  ^  » 

James  G.  Scripps’s  share  of  the  latter  time.  In  any  case' this  claim  can  have  „ 

is  said  to  have  been  about  $800,0(».  no  effect  on  the  present  management  or  ?ram  that  has  been  featured  by  the  \\  ash- 
Accordiiig  to  the  plaintiff,  James  G.  control  of  the  Scripps-Howard  concern,  P*""!  some  months  and  en- 

Scripps  was  the  guiding  genius  during  which  management  and  control  were  horsed  by  the  State  Uiamber  of  Corn- 
thirteen  years  of  vast  growth  of  the  established  by  E.  W.  Scripps  several  merce  will  be  continu^  m  an  illustrated 
enterprises.  years  before  his  death.”  by  Frank  W.  Guilbert,  of  the  In- 

John  P.  Scripps  died  a  few  years  ^r.  Sidlo  is  general  counsel  for  the  -Automobile  Association.  The  pub- 

after  the  alleged  agreement  was  written  Scripps-Howard  interests  and  is  the  law  ucity  tourist  bureau  of  Spokane  will  en- 
by  the  father  in  behalf  of  the  two  sons,  partner  of  former  Secretary  of  War  Certain  members  of  the  association  at  a 
His  widow  is  not  party  to  the  suit.  Mrs.  Xewton  D.  Baker.  luncheon  at  the  Davenport  on  Saturday. 

Josephine  Scripps  controls  six  news-  -  - 

papers  in  California,  Oregon,  Washmg-  DOVERY’S  SLAYER  CONFESSES  WORLD  APPOINTMENTS 

ton  and  Texas.  The  claim  is  on  behalf  t  i-  ,  r  . 

of  herself  and  five  minor  children.  -  formerly  of  the 

When  E.  W.  Scripps  died  at  sea  last  Eklitor  Thought  Political  Victim,  Wat  Vork  Ttmes,  is  now  with  the  New 

March  he  left  his  estate  in  trust  with  Killed  by  Hold-Up  Men  World  in  charge  of  rotogravure 

Robert  P.  Scripps,  youngest  son,  as  advertising.  Vernon  Brooks,  formerly 

executor  mystery  of  the  slaying  of  Thomas  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  has  been  ap- 

The  press  services  and  newspapers  Dovery,  editor  of  the  Kelso  (Wash.)  pointed  to  take  charge  of  the  World’s 


DOVERY’S  SLAYER  CONFESSES 


WORLD  APPOINTMENTS 


-  William  La  Varre,  formerly  of  the 

Editor  Thought  Political  Victim,  Wat  Forfc  Times,  is  now  with  the  New 

Killed  by  Hold-Up  Men  York  World  m  charge  of  rotogravure 

^  advertising.  Vernon  Brooks,  formerly 

The  mystery  of  the  slaying  of  Thomas  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  has  been  ap- 


set  forth  as  those  in  which  Edward  W. 
Scripps  held  interest,  and  in  which  the 
James  G.  Scripps  estate  claims  a  share 
are:  the  United  Press  Associations,  the 
newspaper  Enterprise  Association,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Post,  Columbus  (Ohio)  Citizen, 
Denver  Express,  Dallas  Dispatch,  Des 
Moines  Neros,  Emnsville  Press,  Houston 
Press,  Memphis  Press,  Oklahoma  News, 
Portland  (Ore.)  Nnvs,  Los  Angeles 
Record,  Sacramento  Star,  San  Prancisco 
News,  Spokane  Press,  Seattle  Star,  San 
Diego  Sun,  Tacoma  Times,  Toledo 
Newsbee  and  Terre  Haute  Post.  Shares 
in  twelve  other  newspapers  in  which  the 
elder  Scripps  held  minority  stock  also 
was  claimed,  as  well  as  other  enter¬ 
prises,  including  holding  companies.  , 

The  estate  of  James  G.  Scripps,  of 
which  his  widow  is  executor,  it  is  set 
forth,  has  controlling  shares  in  the 
Seattle  Star,  Tacotna  Times,  Portland 
News,  Spokane  Press,  Los  Angeles 
Record  and  Dallas  Dispatch. 

The  agreement  is  said  to  have  been 
prepared  personally  by  E.  W.  Scripps, 


Cowlitz  County  News,  was 


WATSONVILLE  REGISTER  STARTS  NEW 
BUILDING 
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UNUSUAL  MERGER  IN 
FAIRMONT,  W.  VA. 

Times  and  West  Virginian  Will  Be 

Printed  in  Latter’s  Plant,  Bat  Re¬ 
tain  Identity  and  Party  In¬ 
dependence 

(By  Telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Faikmont,  W.  Va.,  Aug.  10.— .A  news¬ 
paper  merger  which  brings  the  West 
Virginian,  evening,  and  Fairmont  Times, 
morning,  and  Sunday,  under  joint  cor¬ 
porate  comrol  but  preserves  the  identity 
and  political  independence  of  the  two 
properties,  has  just  been  completed  here, 
and  beginning  with  next  Monday  the  two 
paper  will  be  issued  on  the  same  machin- 
er>'  from  the  building  long  occupied  by 
the  West  Virginian.  The  Times  machin¬ 
ery  is  being  moved  in  the  meantime. 

When  it  was  determined  to  combine  the 
factory'  side  of  tl»e  two  publications  phys¬ 
ical  \'aluations  were  made  of  the  two 
plants  by  Norman  Einfteltz  of  the  .Amer¬ 
ican  Type  F’ounders  Company,  audits  of 
the  hooks  were  made  by  .A.  E.  Camp¬ 
bell.  well  known  newspaper  accountant 
of  Baltimore  and  New  York,  and  on  the 
basis  of  their  reports  Palmer,  Dewitt  & 
Palmer,  of  New  A’ork,  fixed  values  for 
the  two  properties. 

Stock  in  a  new  company,  capitalized  at 
$320,000  and  called  the  Fairmont  News¬ 
paper  Publishing  Company,  was  issued 
to  the  two  papers  on  the  basis  of  the 
Palmer,  Dewitt  &  Palmer  appraisal. 
The  new  company  took  over  the  effects 
and  good  will  of  the  two  newspaper  cor¬ 
porations  and  these  corporations  will  col¬ 
lect  their  own  debts  and  pay  their  own 
bills,  thus  enabling  the  new  company  to 
start  with  a  clean  slate. 

W.  J.  Wiegel,  president  of  the  West 
Virginian,  becomes  president  of  the  new 
company,  while  C.  E.  Smith,  editor  of 
the  Times,  who  will  continue  as  editor  of 
that  paper  in  the  new  arrangement,  is  the 
vice-president. 

James  C.  Herbert,  editor  of  the  West 
Virginian,  will  have  general  news  super¬ 
vision  of  both  papers.  Business,  news 
and  editorial  and  mechanical  staffs  will  be 
unchanged  for  the  present. 

MINNESOTA  DAILY  GROWING 

The  International  Falls  (Minn.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Journal,  published  by  C.  B.  Mont¬ 
gomery,  is  now  using  United  Press  serv¬ 
ice.  It  was  formerly  the  only  daily  in 
Minnesota  that  did  not  have  a  news 


/ash.)  pointed  to  take  charge  of  the  World’s 
solved  research  department. 


in  his  own  handwriting,  and  to  bear  his  F  W.  ATKINSON,  editor  and  pro-  The  business  office  will  be  30  feet  by 
initials,  “EWS,”  written  at  the  side  of  ■*"  *  prietor  of  the  Watsonville  (Cal.)  46  feet,  ornamented  with  plaster  cast 


each  sheet.  morning  Kegtster,  nas  announced  tne 

Concerning  distributions,  conditional  immediate  construction  of  a  new  home 
on  the  sons’  work,  the  alleged  agreement  for  his  newspaper.  The  new  building, 


Morning  Register,  has  announced  the  cornices,  paneling,  etc.  The  proprietor’s 
immediate  construction  of  a  new  home  private  office  and  the  -Associated  Press 


on  the  sons’  work,  the  alleged  agreement  for  his  newspaper.  The  new  building,  room  will  be  on  the  same  floor.  Three 

read:  “From  and  after  March  1,  1908,  of  Spanish  Mission  type,  will  be  45  feet  other  offices  and  news  rooms  are  pro- 

James  G.  Scripps  and  his  brothers  shall  by  177  feet,  concrete  and  steel  through-  vided  for  on  a  mezzanine  floor,  while 
receive  stocks,  bonds,  notes,  salaries  or  out,  with  a  front  of  cast  cement  and  the  second  floor  will  be  devoted  to  offices, 
other  compensation  representing  one-half  ornamental  iron  grill  work.  -A  plaque  The  main  workroom  will  be  45  feet 
of  the  additional  profits  and  also  one-half  of  Gutenberg,  inventor  of  printing,  and  by  90  feet.  In  the  rear  of  the  building 
of  the  increment  or  net  added  value  of  a  cast  head  of  Benjamin  Franklin  will  will  be  the  carriers’  room,  stereotyping 

all  of  E.  W.  Scripps’s  newspaper  and  be  features  of  the  exterior  decorations.  department,  warehouse  and  garages. 


department,  warehouse  and  garages. 


VENTURA  EDITORS  ELECT 

The  newspaper  publishers  of  Ventura 
county.  Cal.,  have  organized  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  officers:  President,  J.  J.  Krouse, 
Oxnard  Courier;  vice-president,  R.  E. 
Smith,  Filmore  Herald;  secretary-treas¬ 
urer,  Leo  Smith,  Santa  Paula  Chronicle. 


ADDS  U.  P.  TO  NEWS  SERVICES 

The  Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch 
has  added  the  news  service  of  the  United 
Press  to  its  wire  facilities.  The  Ledger- 
Dispatch  is  a  member  of  the  Associated 
Press. 

FOSTER,  HEARST  VE’TERAN,  DEAD 

Frank  H.  Foster,  former  assistant 
cashier  of  the  Nezv  York  American,  and 
and  a  veteran  of  the  Hearst  service, 
died  Aug.  7  at  a  Montclair,  N.  J.,  hos¬ 
pital,  of  injuries  suffered  several  days 
previously  in  an  automobile  accident. 

ADDS  ROTO,  DOUBLES  PRICE 

The  price  of  the  Houston  Post  Dis- 
f^tch,  Sunday  edition,  will  be  raised  from 
5  to  10  cents  on 'Sept.  19,  when  an  eight- 
page  rotogravure  section  will  be  added. 


NEW  DAILY  IN  WASHINGTON 

The  first  issue  of  the  Clarkston 
(Wash.)  Ez'ening  Herald  was  published 
recently.  This  paper  succeeds  the  Clark¬ 
ston  Republic  and  has  -A.  P.  serv’ice. 
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WHAT  AMERICANS  THINK  OF  FOREIGN  NEWS 
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Kent  Cooper,  A.  P.  Chief,  and  Hal  O’Flaherty,  Chicago  Daily  News,  Present  Ideals  of  World  Coverage 
at  Political  Institute — Premiers  and  Peasants  Equally  Important  Copy,  They  Say 


Premiers  and  peasants  are  of  equal 
importance  in  furnishing  news  copy 
for  American  newspaper  correspondents 
in  foreign  lands,  those  attending  the  In¬ 
stitute  of  Politics  at  Williamstown, 
Mass.,  were  told  Aug.  6  and  7,  by 
speakers  at  the  second  week-end  session 
of  the  conference  on  public  opinion  and 
world  affairs. 

The  speakers  were  Kent  Cooper, 
general  manager  of  the  Associated  Press, 
and  Hal  O’ Flaherty,  foreign  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News.  They  were  intro¬ 
duced  by  Arthur  S.  Draper,  assistant 
editor  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
and  conference  chairman. 

Without  day-to-day  news  of  the  people 
who  are  “just  folks’’  in  their  own  coun¬ 
try,  Mr.  Cooper  said,  Americans  cannot 
get  a  true  picture  of  the  working  of 
public  opinion  in  that  country  when  a 
su^en  crisis  arises.  Mr.  O’Flaherty 
described  the  work  of  t-dward  Price 
Bell  of  the  News  staff  in  interviewing 
prime  ministers  of  the  principal  countries 
in  Europe  and  the  heads  of  governments 
in  the  Far  East,  seeking  their  views  on 
every  vital  question  of  the  day,  and  his 
present  task  of  interpreting  foreign  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions. 

Taken  together  the  speeches  made  a 
comprehensive  answer  to  the  question : 
“WTiat  do  Americans  think  of  foreign 
news  ?” 

A  institute  in  this  country  to  train 
newspaper  men  for  work  in  foreign  fields 
was  proposed  by  A.  Th.  Polyzoides,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Atlantis,  New  York  Greek 
daily.  He  <Jeplored  the  part  that  Eu¬ 
ropean  papers  Carried  so  little  American 
news;  declaring  that  peace  of  the  world 
was  dependent  upon  general  understand¬ 
ing. 

That  Americans  want  to  read  about 
the  “Smiths’’  and  “Joneses”  of  foreign 
lands,  just  as  much  as  they  want  to 
read  about  the  doings  of  kings  and  par¬ 
liaments  was  Mr.  CooMr’s  contention. 

“News  gatherers,”  he  said,  “are  the 
day-by-day  historians  of  today  who  are 
trying  to  give  a  cosmic  picture  of  a 
chaotic  world.  There  can  be  no  complete 
portrayal  of  the  life  of  a  people,  and 
there  can  be  no  complete  understanding 
of  the  working  of  their  thoughts  when 
they  confront  a  crisis,  unless  the  reader 
has  become  acquainted  with  that  people 
through  the  day-to-day  account,  not  only 
of  the  affair  that  brings  the  crisis,  but 
also  of  the  customs,  the  folk-lore,  the 
degree  of  culture,  the  education,  the  mode 
of  life,  and  the  state  of  mind,  which 
has  formed  the  current  which  has  car¬ 
ried  that  particular  people  to  that  par¬ 
ticular  crisis. 

“All  news  today  does  not  and  should 
not  come  from  capitals  alone.  People 
must  be  made  to  interest  themselves  in 
the  modes  of.  life  that  may  seem  strange 
to  them.  The  larger  the  interest,  the 
more  thoroughly  will  the  information  be 
absorbed  and  the  more  general  and  the 
more  enlightened  will  be  the  public 
opinion  on  matters  of  prime  importance.” 

Mr.  Cooper  explained  that  when  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  men  today  go  to  'No.  10 
Dowing  street,  to  write  of  what  the 
Prime  Minister  may  say.  they  are  in¬ 
structed  to  write  also  of  the  London 
highways  and  byways  as  they  go  along 
to  see  the  Prime  Minister.  They  are 
instructed  to  go  out  of  the  beaten  paths 
of  continental  and  Asiatic  travel  to  ob¬ 
serve  and  write  of  life  in  the  towns  and 
villages. 

“When  you  read  a  brief  little  cable 
from  some  man  in  a  by-way  of  Europe,” 
he  said,  “or  some  little  happening  that 
you  think  of  trifling  importance  to  you — 
interested  as  you  are  in  the  views  of 
statesmen — remember  this :  that  unfor¬ 
tunately  there  are  millions  of  newspaper 
readers  who  have  not  got  the  degree  of 
interest  that  you  have  in  foreign  affairs. 
They  will  not  read  of  what  statesmen 
are  doing  but  they  will  read,  easily 
enough,  of  some  picturesque  happening 


Newspaper  representatives  at  Institute  of  Politics:  Top  row,  left  to  right — 
M.  Vi/atkins,  United  Press;  R.  H.  Jenkins,  Yale  News;  Samuel  Potter  Burrill, 
Cleveland  Times;  Reuben  Peterson,  Jr.,  in  charge  of  Institute  Press  Bureau; 
Raymond  Washburne,  North  Adams  Transcript;  David  G.  Hosley,  Institute 
Press  Bureau;  Richard  Strout,  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Second  row,  extreme 
left — Joseph  Shaplen,  New  York  Herald  Tribune;  Saul  Poliak,  Institute  Press 
Bureau;  Herbert  M.  Brune,  Jr.,  Springfield  Republican;  Louis  Stark,  NewYork 
Times;  A.  ’Theodore  Polyzoides,  Atlantis;  Francis  A.  Hanlon,  North  Adams 
Transcript;  R.  O.  Williams,  Boston  Transcript;  Walter  McLaren,  Institute  Press 
Bureau.  'Third  row — Hal  O’Flaherty,  Chicago  News;  Alfred  C.  Dieffenbach, 
Christian  Science  Register;  Mrs.  Henry  F.  Burton,  Rochester  Times-L'nion; 
Miss  Anna  B.  Sands,  Meriden  Journal;  Mrs.'  Florence  Nelcamp,  Brooklyn  Daily 
Eagle;  Mrs.  Arthur  L.  Livermore,  Yonkers  Herald.  Front  row — Kenneth  Kuhn, 
Institute  Press  Bureau;  Joseph  Carlino,  Institute  Press  Bureau;  Miss  H.  D. 
Reid,  Buffalo  Evening  News;  Mrs.  Earl  F.  Whitaker,  Brooklyn  Daily  Times; 
Mrs.  Mary  P.  Achimore,  Institute  Press  Bureau;  Miss  Isabel  Keating,  Associ¬ 
ated  Press;  Norman  Hapgood,  Universal  Service;  Andrew  Ten  Eyck,  secretary 
in  charge  of  Institute  Press  Bureau. 


express  themselves  they  could  leave  per¬ 
manent  record  for  the  benefit  of  the  com¬ 
ing  generations.  Mr.  Bell  completed  his 
long  assignment  a  year  ago.  The  inter¬ 
views  were  published  in  our  paper  and 
were  then  assembled  in  book  form  and 
250,000  copies  were  mailed  to  libraries 
and  to  individuals  all  over  the  world. 

It  was  one  of  the  greatest  efforts  ever 
made  by  a  newspaper  to  interpret  the 
views  of  great  leaders. 

“Mr.  Bell  is  at  present  engaged  in 
analyzing  the  economic  problems  of 
Europe  and  in  the  end  he  will  have 
interpreted  them  in  detail.  All  of  our 
correspondents  are  instructed  to  move 
about  in  their  territories  continually 
seeking  news  of  the  prople  and  describ¬ 
ing  the  more  intimate  life  of  the  country. 

“It  is  an  expensive  branch  of  news¬ 
paper  work  but  it  has  been  appreciated. 
The  reading  public  of  the  middle  west  is 
demanding  and  receiving  more  news 
every  year  of  foreign  lands. 

‘“There  are  many  methods  of  catching 
public  ear  and  my  paper  is  trying  to  use 
them  all.  It  was  the  first  in  Chicago 
to  take  up  radio  and  to  establish  a  broad¬ 
casting  station.  Today,  the  mail  bags 
bring  as  high  as  1,500  letters  daily  from 
children  alone  expressing  their  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  hour  devoted  to  things 
that  interest  them.  Far  from  hurting  our 
circulation,  we  have  found  that  the  radio 
is  enormously  stimulating. 

“Last  week,  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
inaugurated  a  moving  picture  service  for 
the  local  theaters  giving  them  a  brief 
picture  of  events  in  the  Chicago  district. 
The  service  was  immediately  taken  by 
42  theaters  and  promises  to  be  a  great 
success.” 

-  I 


in  which  the  only  actors  are  in  the  same 
walks  in  life  with  the  reader  who  is 
remote  from  the  occurrence.  Uncon¬ 
sciously  he  will  think  of  life  abroad  as 
he  reads  that  unimportant  cable,  just  as 
you  will  think  of  life  abroad  as  you  read 
the  important  one.” 

Mr.  O’Flaherty  prefaced  his  talk  by 
telling  of  conditions  abroad  as  he  saw 
them  as  correspondent  for  the  Chicago 
Daily  News. 

“We  must  admit,”  he  began,  “that 


Mr.  O’Flaherty  cited  detailed  instances 
of  how  an  American  newspaper  was 
striving  to  cover  world  news. 

“If  there  is  ignorance,”  he  concluded, 
“we  hope  to  dispel  it;  if  there  is  con¬ 
fusion,  we  hope  to  clear  it  away.  The 
same  effort,  carried  out  consistently  all 
over  the  world,  would  work  miracles.” 

Preceding  that  he  had  said  in  part: 

“In  the  United  States,  we  are  for¬ 
tunately  free  from  the  troubles  engen¬ 
dered  by  close  neighbors.  Oiir  country 


COVERING  THE  INSTITUTE 

Twenty-five  reporters,  exclusive  of  a 
number  of  observers  for  trade  papers 
and  magazines  are  covering  the  sixth 
annual  session  of  the  Institute  of  Poli¬ 
tics.  Newspapers  from  Chicago  east¬ 
ward  are  being  officially  represented. 

Norman  Hapgood  is  doing  the  confer¬ 
ence  for  the  Universal  Service.  Others 
are:  Miss  Isabel  Keating,  Associated 
Press;  Charles  E.  Wyzanski,  Jr.,  Bos¬ 
ton  Sunday  Advertiser;  R.  O.  Williams, 
New  York  World  and  Boston  Tran¬ 
script;  Mrs.  George  S.  Frank  and  Mrs. 
Florence  Nelcamp,  Brooklyn  Eagle; 


there  is  a  public  and  that  once  aroused,  is  so  great  that  we  are  not  bothered  by  Mrs.  Earl  F.  Whitaker,  Brooklyn  Times; 
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the  opinion  of  that  public  is  able  to 
demonstrate  its  strength.  Here  is  a 
latent  force  that  we  can  use  for  good  or 
evil,  because  it  manifests  itself  only  when 
aroused,  and  is  aroused  most  frequently 
by  pressure  from  without. 

“In  every  country  I  have  visited,  I 
have  found  a  vigorous  effort  being  made 
to  guide  public  opinion  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion.  I  have  always- found  at  least  one 
section  of  the  press  devoting  a  propor¬ 
tion  of  its  space  to  art,  literature,  music, 
drama  and  world  affairs.  And  on  the 
other  hand,  I  have  always  found  another 
section  of  the  press  devoted  to  the  worst 
type  of  scandal  mongering,  vicious  in  its 
tastes,  unfriendly  in  its  attitude  toward 
foreign  peoples  and  materialistic  in  its 
whole  outlook.  In  the  end,  I  believe  that 
the  better  type  of  newspaper  and  maga¬ 
zine  will  carry  the  day  but  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  there  is  confusion. 

“During  the  past  ten  years,  I  have 
lived  in  most  of  the  countries  of  northern 
Europe  and  in  every  one  of  them  I  have 
found  the  people  kindly,  hospitable,  and 
inclined  to  think  well  of  foreigners  as 
individuals.  Often  I  have  encountered 
bitter  prejudice  against  the  government 
of  my  own  country  but  seldom  have  I 
found  this  bitterness  expressed  against 
the  individual. 

“Since  the  war,  one  crisis  after  an¬ 
other  has  caused  confusion  in  public 
opinion  in  face  of  the  fact  that  they  were 
fully  discussed  in  the  press.” 

Toward  the  conclusion  of  his  address. 


frontiers.  But  we  have  not  solved  the 
problem  of  making  our  people  think  in¬ 
ternationally. 

“In  every  part  of  the  country,  news¬ 
papers  are  striving  to  print  accurate 
news  from  foreign  lands  and  they  arc 
succeeding  to  an  amazing  degree. 

“My  own  paper  in  Chicago  has  main¬ 
tained  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century 
a  foreign- news-  service.  Today  it  has 
representatives  living  in  practically  every 
capital  of  Europe  and  the  far  east.  The 
Chicago  Daily  News  receives  and  pub¬ 
lishes  an  average  of  five  columns  of 
cabled  news  daily  and  through  a  syndi¬ 
cate  arrangement,  the  same  news  is  pub¬ 
lished  in  65  other  newspapers.  Besides, 
the  resident  correspondents  we  have 
three,  sometimes  four  men  who  are  on 
roving  assignments,  in  various  parts  of 
the  world. 

“From  the  day  the  service  was  started, 
the  rule  has  been  to  print  sympathetic 
accounts  of  the  life  of  the  various  jteoples 
of  the  world.  One  of  our  correspon¬ 
dents,  EMward  Price  Bell,  who  was  in 
London  for  23  years,  worked  for  two 
years  on  a  gigantic  scheme  of  interpre¬ 
tive  news  gathering.  He  interviewed  the 
prime^  ministers  of  the  principal  coun¬ 
tries  in  Europe  and  the  heads  of  govern¬ 
ments  in  the  Far  East,  seeking  their 
views  on  every  vital  question  of  the  day. 
That  work  was  undertaken  in  the  belief 
that  there  are  a  number  of  universally 
held  opinions  and  that  if  the  leaders  of 
thought  throughout  the  world  would  only 


Richard  Strout,  Christian  Science  Mon^ 
tor.  . 

D.  Callimahos,  Greek  National  Herald; 
Mrs.  E.  H.  Canda,  Hartford  Times; 
Joseph  Shaplen,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune;  Louis  Stark,  New  York  Times; 
Mrs.  Hen^  Fairfield  Burton,  Rochester 
Times-Union;  M.  Watkins,  United 
Press;  I.  M.  Blanchard,.  Richard  F. 
Brown  and  Herbert  M.  Brune,  Jr., 
Springfield  Republican;  Reuben  Peter¬ 
son,  Jr.,  -Springfield  Union;  Mrs.  Hen¬ 
rietta  Livermore,  Yonkers  Herald;  Dr. 
Hans  Zbinden,  Zurich,  Switzerland; 
Mrs.  H.  D.  Reid,  Buffalo  News;  Mrs. 
Percy  W.  Simpson  and  Mrs.  Caspar  W. 
H^gson,  International  'News  Service, 
Miss  Gourley  Edwards,  Washington 
Times;  and  Miss  Anna  B.  Sands,  Meri¬ 
den  (Conn.)  Journal. 

The  Institute  of  Politics  Press  Bureau 
is  well  cared  for  this  year  under  the  im¬ 
mediate  supervision  of  Andrew  Ten 
Eyck,  New  York  lawyer.  Mr.  Ten  Eyck 
has  as  his  assistants,  Reuben  Peterson, 
Jr.,  Joseph  Carlino,  recent  graduate  in 
law  from  Fordham  University,  Mrs. 
Mary  C  Achimore  of  Hampton  Institute, 
Va.,  and  through  whom  the  various  ab¬ 
stracts,  round  table  discussions  and  con¬ 
ference  speeches  pass  before  being  turned 
over  to  the  press. 

The  Institute  Bureau  turns  out  reams 
and  reams  of  copy  under  excellent  super¬ 
vision  and  with  a  promptness  and  de¬ 
spatch  that  is  unequalled  under  similar 
circumstances. 
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BROOKLYN  NEWSPAPER  HELPS  READERS 
CLEAN-UP  NEIGHBORHOOD  NUISANCES 


Standard-Union  Starts  Complaint  Department,  Which  Is  Cor¬ 
dially  Received  by  City  Officials — Daily  Serves  as  Link 
Between  Public  and  Municipal  Authorities 


forced  to  keep  all  the  windows  closed 
during  the  hot  days.  The  Standard-Union 
got  busy,  taking  the  matter  up  through 
the  proper  channels,  and  before  the  letter 
was  in  type  and  published,  the  nuisance 
had  been  removed. 


F.  G.  BELL  DEAD 


64'C'LATBUSH  and  Reid  Ave.  Are 
Angry  Over  Dead  Animals ;  Have 
You  a  Complaint  to  Make?” 

So  read  a  two- 
column  headline 
over  a  front-page 
story  in  the 
Brooklyn  (N.Y.) 

Stavdard  Union 
on  -Aug.  9,  and 
behind  it  lies  a 
story  of  a  new 
service  perform¬ 
ed  by  a  newspa¬ 
per  in  helping  its 
readers  clean  up 
neighborhood  nui¬ 
sances  by  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an 
interesting  com¬ 
plaint  department 
embodying  close  reader  contact. 

Under  the  headline,  readers  of  the 
Standard-Union  were  telling  the  news¬ 
paper  editor  of  unsavory  conditions  in 
their  communities  which  repeated  appeals 
to  municipal  authorities  had  failed  to 
eradicate.  And  their  letters  were  fol¬ 
lowed  by  statements  published  by  the 
newspaper  naming  the  proper  officials 
consult^  and  retailing  their  promises  of 
immediate  action. 

The  Standard-Union  explains  its  new 
service  to  readers  as  follows: 


R.  F.  R.  Huntsman 


“The  Standard-Union  will  be  glad  to 
publish  letters  from  taxpayers  and  resi¬ 
dents  telling  of  any  failure  on  the  part  of 
the  various  governmental  agencies  of  the 
city  at  all  times  for  the  information  of 
the  city  executives. 

“Have  you  a  complaint  to  make? 

“Write  the  facts  briefly  and  plainly  on 
one  side  of  the  paper.  Give  your  name, 
address  and  telephone  number. 

“The  names  will  not  be  published  if 
requested,  but  they  must  be  given  in 
order  to  permit  confidential  or  official  in¬ 
vestigations  to  be  made  effectively.  All 
communications  will  be  treated  in  con¬ 
fidence,  if  so  requested.” 

The  new  feature,  like  Topsy,  “just 
grew.”  On  the  first  of  this  month  two 
letters  arrived  at  the  newspaper  office 
on  the  same  day  complaining  of  nuisances 
discovered  in  different  sections  of  Brook¬ 
lyn.  Instead  of  running  the  letters  on  the 
editorial  page,  the  Standard-Union  set 
out  to  learn  why  the  complaints  had  not 
been  heeded  by  the  proper  officials. 

There  were  various  reasons  for  govern¬ 
mental  laxity  over  such  things  as  the 
removal  of  dead  cats  from  street  gutters, 
the  silencing  of  barking  dogs  that  kept 
babies  awake  at  nap  times,  or  the  unsani¬ 
tary  state  of  the  “old  horse  hospital.” 

In  the  first  place  Brooklynites  didn’t 
always  know  the  right  city  clerks  to  ap¬ 
peal  to.  Then  answering  such  complaints 
were  routine  to  the  authorities.  They 
said,  “Yes,  yes,  we’ll  attend  to  that,”  over 
the  telephone,  and  procrastinated.  Offi¬ 
cials  higher-up  had  let  such  jobs  by  con¬ 
tract  to  agencies,  and  were  not  able  to 
keep  a  constant  check-up  on  the  work 
done.  Or  perhaps  the  city  offices  were 
short-handed  by  the  vacation  schedule. 

The  Standard-Union  decided  to  print 
the  communications  on  its  front  page  to¬ 
gether  with  the  result  of  their  investiga¬ 
tions  and  the  promises  of  action  obtained. 
The  two  letters  were  followed  by  others. 
From  the  small  beginning,  the  Standard- 
Union’s  neighborhood  complaint  bureau 
has  grown  until  now,  a  little  more  than 
a  week  old,  an  average  of  20  letters  are 
received  every  day.  A  staff  man  has  been 
placed  in  charge  to  make  sure  the  com¬ 
plaints  are  Investigated  and  that  the  prop¬ 
er  governmental  agencies  are  consulted. 

In  addition  to  printing  the  complaining 
letters,  the  Standard-Union  also  writes  a 
personal  letter  to  the  complainants  telling 
them  to  whom  the  matter  was  referred, 
following  this  up  with  a  second  letter 


after  the  nuisance  has  been  removed. 

“It  has  grown  into  one  of  the  most 
important  features  of  our  daily  work,” 
R.  F.  R.  Huntsman,  publisher  of  the 
Standard-Union  declared,  explaining  the 
new  department.  “It  is  like  a  course  in 
civics  for  our  readers,  and  it  guides  them 
in  how  they  may  best  help  their  neigh¬ 
borhoods. 

“The  average  person  is  not  a  student 
of  government.  He  doesn't  know  the 
exact  municipal  bureau  to  appeal  to  in 
order  to  get  speedy  attention.  Publicity 
is  the  speediest  method  I  know  anything 
about. 

“The  city  authorities  have  received  the 
department  cordially.  It  serves  to  keep 
them  informed  on  the  work  of  their  em¬ 
ployees  and  the  agencies  they  have  con¬ 
tracted  with  to  get  work  done. 

“The  feature  is  a  great  help  to  the  news 
staff  of  our  paper  also.  Stories  that 
otherwise  would  have  escaped  the  gen¬ 
eral  sources  come  to  the  attention  of  the 
city  room  through  the  letters  received 
from  readers. 

“And  doesn’t  it  also  make  your  readers 
proud  of  your  newspaper  as  an  agency 
devoted  to  helping  them  better  their  sur¬ 
roundings  ? 

“It  helps  a  newspaper  to  serve,  as  it 
should  serve,  as  the  connecting  link  be¬ 
tween  the  public  and  their  servants  in 
office.  Frequently  it  doesn’t  do  any  good 
just  to  denounce  officials  failing  in  their 
duty.  Publication  of  three  lines  of  fact 
will  accomplish  more  than  three  columns 
of  condemnation.” 

Proof  of  this  last  assertion  of  Mr. 
Huntsman  is  to  be  seen  in  the  promptness 
with  which  neighborhood  complaints  are 
being  attended  to  by  city  employees  since 
the  Standard-L’nion  undertook  to  give 
publicity  to  their  laxity. 

The  other  day,  for  instance,  a  letter 
came  in  signed  by  a  group  of  factory 
workers.  A  dead  dog  lay  in  the  gutter 
outside  the  factory  and  the  workers  were 


Savannah  Newt  Publisher  Stricken 
While  on  Street 

(By  Telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

S.WANNAH,  Ga.,  Aug.  12. — P'.  G.  Bell, 
publisher  of  the  Sazsfnnah  Morning 
Nen's,  died  suddenly  late  today.  He 
was  stricken  while  walking  on  the  street 
and  passed  away  in  a  few  moments. 

Mr.  Bell,  who  was  the  sole  owner  of 
the  Morning  News,  was  one  of  the  best 
known  newspaper  men  in  the  country 
and  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  South  in 
years  of  activity.  He  had  been  past 
president  and  a  director  of  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  a 
director  of  the  .American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  and  had  been  an 
active  participant  in  .Associated  Press 
for  many  years.  • 


A.  P.  MEMBERSHIP  TRANSFER 


Akron  Times-Press  Recignt  and  Beacon- 
Journal  I*  Elected  in  Its  Place 

Following  resignation  of  the  Akron 
Tim^s-Press,  Scripps-Howard  newspaper, 
from  the  Associated  Press,  the  Akron 
Beacon-Journal  has  been  elected  to 
membership,  it  was  announced  this  week 
at  New  York  A.  P.  headquarters. 

The  resi^ation  of  the  Times-Press  be¬ 
came  effective  July  31.  Service  started  to 
the  Beacon-Journal,  Aug.  2.  John  S. 
Knight  Is  publisher  of  the  Beacon- 
Journal,  while  L.  E.  Judd  is  publisher  of 
the  Times-Press. 

The  Times-Press  is  now  using  the 
service  of  the  United  Press  exclusively. 
The  Beacon-Journal,  in  addition  to  the 
A.  P.  report  on  four  wires  is  retaining 
the  International  News  Service,  and  also 
the  Consolidated  Press  .Association  re¬ 
ports. 


NEW  U,  P.  CUENT 

The  Urbana  (O.)  Democrat  started 
using  the  United  Press  service  Aug.  9. 


JULY  LINAGE  GAIN  NEARS  HALF  MILLION 
FOR  NEW  YORK  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 


'J’OT.AL  linage  for  New  York  City  The  figure  is  a  record  for  the  month. 

newspapers  during  July,  1926,  was  Comparative  figures,  compiled  by  the 
10,908,848  lines,  a  gain  of  442.134  lines,  N  ew  York  Evening  Post  Statistical  De- 
or  4  per  cent,  over  the  July,  1925,  total,  partment,  Inc.,  follow : 


r 

1926 

'ages 

1925 

Percentage  of 
total  space  1926 

1925 

(■ain 

I-OSS 

1,186 

1,104 

American  . 

...  7.8 

853,246 

887,186 

33,940 

1,388 

1,176 

Herald  Tribune  . . 

...  10.5 

1,141,582 

1,002,686 

138,896 

1,726 

1,532 

Times  . 

...  16.9 

1,839,506 

1,756,832 

82,674 

1,228 

1,130 

\v  orld  . 

...  11.0 

1,200,534 

1,170,454 

30,080 

816 

788 

‘Mirror  (Tabloid) 

...  2.1 

228,500 

262,148 

33,648 

1,196 

1,100 

News  (Tabloid)  . 

...  4.3 

469,534 

406,110 

63,424 

1.036 

1,124 

‘EveninR  Graphic  . 

...  2.2 

239,066 

tl48,668 

90,398 

828 

1,050 

‘hveninf?  Tournal 

...  7.3 

801,094 

837,390 

36,296 

740 

668 

‘Evening  Rost  _ _ 

...  2.8 

307,850 

281,358 

26,492 

656 

606 

‘Evening  World  . . 

. . .  4.8 

527,260 

537,752 

10,492 

842 

790 

‘Sun  . 

...  8.5 

925,662 

858,650 

67,012 

548 

516 

‘Telegram  . 

...  3.7 

401,336 

440,736 

39,400 

982 

980 

Brooklyn  Eagle  . . 

...  10.6 

1,157,092 

1,120,024 

37,068 

610 

564 

Hrooklvn  Times  . . 

...  4.1 

450,456 

348.890 

101,566 

452 

520 

Standard  L'niun  . 

...  3.4 

366,130 

407,830 

41,700 

14,234 

13,648 

Totals  . 

10,908,848 

10,466,714 

442,134 

*No  Sund^  edition. 

tEvening  Graphic  Sunday  Edition  discontinued  September  1,  1925:  51,794  lines  for  4  Sundays 
included. 


1926  1925  1924  1923  1922  1921  1920 


American  .  853,246  887,186  961,338  1,058,268  821.004  776,996  697.566 

Herald .  759,996  826,554  834,722  835,658 

Herald  Tribune  ...  1,141,582  1,002,686  774,238  630,440  636,486  666,268  668,524 

Times  .  1,839,506  1,756,832  1,528,688  1,746,628  1,667,264  1,499,584  1,547,170 

World  .  1,200,534  1,170,454  1,103,604  1,394,608  1,342,544  1,087,524  1,236,398 

Mirror  (Tabloid)...  228,500  262,148  249,292  . 

News  (Tabloid) _  469,534  406,110  348,642  287,292  222,840  173,546  126,962 

Evening  Graphic...  239,066  148,668  .  .  .  .  . 

Evening  Journal...  801,094  837,390  862,284  704.190  622,994  659,764  615,084 

Evening  Mail . . .  tt .  374,824  334,276  368,618  414,760 

Evening  Post  .  309,850  281,358  255,382  236,594  246,014  388,370  360.557 

Evening  World _  527,260  537,752  437,056  483,776  438,664  500.418  611.222 

Globe  .  t .  417,700  443,160  520,916 

Sun  .  925,662  858,650  744,158  665,332  557.662  466,860  579,730 

Telegram  .  401,336  440,736  566,270  507,068  477.200  450,738  589.162 

Brooklyn  Eagle  ...  1,157,092  1,120,024  1,119,056  1,150,116  1,119,746  1,018,548  965,154 

Brooklyn  Times  . . .  450,456  348,890  329,100  276,364  241.696  265,276  272,936 

Standard  Union  ..  366,130  407,830  483,298  475,522  514,620  481,494  625,626 


Totals  . 10,908,848  10,466,714  9,762,406  10,751,018  10,487,264  10,081,886  10,667,425 


tSun  and  Globe  combined  Tune  4,  1923:  name  changed  to  Sun  March  10,  1924. 
ttTelegrara  and  Mail  combined  January  28,  1924:  name  changed  to  Telegram  May  18,  1925. 


N.  Y.  TYPOS  CONSIDER 
NEW  SCALE  PROPOSAL 


Publishers  Submit  Proposition  of  Arbi¬ 
tration  of  3-Year  Contract  with  $6 
Increases  and  Bogus  Elimination 
— Union  to  Vote  Aug.  15 


Members  of  Typographical  Union 
Number  Six  will  vote  Aug.  15  on  a 
new  wage  scale  proposition  submitted  by 
the  New  York  newspaper  publishers. 

The  publishers’  proposal,  according  to 
union  officials,  calls  for  either  arbitration 
or  a  new  three-year  contract,  with  yearly 
increases  of  $2,  and  $1  a  week  and 
elimination  of  the  requirements  of  reset- 
thig  bogus. 

If  the  union  accepts  the  proposition, 
the  publishers  agree  to  the  following: 
“There  shall  be  no  material  increase  in 
the  borrowing  or  exchanging  of  purely 
local  advertising  matter ;  that  is,  advant¬ 
age  shall  not  be  taken  of  this  agreement 
to  immediately  or  gradually  bring  about 
indiscriminate  or  unrestricted  exchanges 
of  mats,  plates  or  type  of  purely  local 
advertising  matter.” 

The  union  meeting  for  a  secret  vote 
will  be  held  at  the  Star  Casino.  Leon 

H.  Rouse  is  president  of  the  union,  and 
John  S.  O’Connell  is  secretary-treasurer. 

Fred  .A.  Walker,  president  of  the  Pub¬ 
lishers’  .Association  of  New  York  City, 
and  chairman  of  the  committee  that  has 
been  negotiating  with  the  union  scale 
committee,  declined  to  discuss  the  pub¬ 
lishers’  proposal  when  questioned  by 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Meetings  between  the  two  groups  began 
June  1.  The  last  contract  expired  July 

I,  but  contained  a  continuing  clause,  pro¬ 
viding  for  status  quo  conditions  until  an 
agreement  is  reached. 

Printers  asked  an  Increase  in  wages  of 
$6  a  week  and  a  six  and  a  half  hour  day. 
Owners  countered  with  a  demand  for  re¬ 
duction  in  wages  and  return  to  eight  hour 
shifts. 

The  concession  on  the  part  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers  embodied  in  the  proposal  of  a  $6 
a  week  increase  spread  over  three  years 
followed  negotiations  between  the  pub¬ 
lishers  committee  and  James  J.  Lynch, 
international  president  of  the  union,  who 
came  to  New  York  from  Indianapolis 
headquarters  for  the  purpose. 


PRESS  FOUNDATION  HAS 
NEW  OFFICERS 


L.  B.  Brown  Resigns  as  Chairman  of 
Board,  Succeeded  by  Winter — 
Smith  of  Waukegan 
New  President 


.Announcement  was  made  this  week 
from  headquarters  of  the  International 
Press  Foundation  that  at  a  recent  meeting 
in  Boston  Lew  B.  Brown,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Indet'cndent,  resigned  as  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  and  was  succeeded  by 
E.  H.  Winter,  of  Missouri.  It  was  also 
announced  that  the  offices  of  president, 
first  and  second  vice-president  and 
treasurer  were  found  vacant  as  the 
officers  elected  at  last  Winter’s  meeting 
at  Orlando,  Fla.,  had  failed  to  qualify. 
The  following  were  named  for  the 
officers:  President,  W.  J.  Smith,  editor 
ll'aukegan  (Ill.)  Daily  Sun;  First  vice- 
president  W.  R.  Holmes,  editor  Brigham 
City  (Utah)  Journal;  Second  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  C.  W.  Rand,  Editor  Gulft>ort 
(Miss.)  Gulf  Coast  Guide;  Treasurer,  C. 
\\’.  Rooks,  editor  Humboldt  (Tenn.) 
Courier-Chronicle.  Former  Congress¬ 
man  Charles  D.  Haines,  the  founder  of 
the  organization,  attended  in  the  capacity 
of  Honorary  President.  Another  meeting 
is  scheduled  for  Chicago  in  the  near 
future. 


HALF-CENTURY  FOR  WEEKLY 

The  Hartzvell  (Ga.)  Sun  announces 
the  completion  of  its  50th  year  of  pub¬ 
lication.  Ixiuie  Morris  is  editor. 
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LIBEL  SUITS  TO  MOLD  PUBUC  OPINION  . 

Orleans  So  Aroused  in  Favor  of  Hugh  A.  O’Donnell  That  Judge,  Placed  cm  Bench  by  Prosecutors* 
Wisely  Permitted  Successful  Appeal  in  Famous  Action  of  10  Years  Ago 
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Jf  .anyone  doubts  the  power  of  a  news¬ 
paper  to  mold  public  opinion  and  the 
power  of  public  opinion  once  aroused,  let 
him  consider  the  famous  libel  suit  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana  against  Hugh  A. 
O’Donnell,  former  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  old  New  Orleans  American,  now  as¬ 
sistant  business  manager  of  the  New  York 
Times. 

O’Donnell  was  a  fighting  northern  edi¬ 
tor  who  went  south  and  found  the  people 
of  New  Orleans  asleep  civicly,  submitting 
io  the  will  of  politicians  who  had  been  in 
power  for  16  years. 

A  moral  code  of  long  standing  was  re¬ 
versed.  the  city  Avas  made  clean,  and 
those  who  had  been  playing  upon  the 
lethargy  of  a  dulled  metropolis  were 


By  PHILIP  SCHUYLER 

Libel  laws  in  many  slates  zcere  consulted  by  defense  attorneys  to  free  Hugh 
A.  O’Donnell,  former  editor  of  the  old  New  Orleans  American,  of  charges  of 
nudieious  sleuuier  brought  against  him  by  />olitieians  in  poitrer  in  an  effort  to  silence 
the  Amcricau’s  crusade  against  graft  and  I'icc.  A)td  the  law  was  on  O’Donnell’s 
side. 

But  it  zoos  public  o/>inion,  crystallised  by  the  editor’s  trial,  that  won  the 
case  and  made  the  newspaper's  exposes  worthwhile,  as  it  is  shoiat  in  this,  tlu. 
22d  article  obtained  by  Editor  &  Publisher,  stripping  the  libel  law  of  legal 
z'crbiage. 


cent  members  of  tlie  commimity.  .  .  . 

"It  is  a  mistake  to  have  the  city  au- 
tliorities  mixing  up  in  any  business  but 
the  city’s  and  it  is  just  as  much  a  rueful 
error  to  to  let  them  own  any  business  ex¬ 


cept  what  they  should. 

-  .  I-.,-  1  The  libel,  the  prosecution  alleged,  was 

swept  out  of  office  m  an  amazing  ^litical  Mayor  and  the  Commission  Coun- 


When  O’DonnelTs  libel  suit  came  to 
trial,  the  whole  city  was  keyed  up  and 
watching  the  drama.  They  expected  the 
young  northerner  would  be  convicted  and 
sent  to  jail,  but  O’Donnell  was  never 
forced  to  serve  jail  time. 

Trial  in  the  criminal  district  court  was 
a  regular  third  act  scene  of  a  melodrama. 


upset,  all  because  of  a  cru^de  for  law  charged  with  dishonesty  in  “be-  The  judge  on  tlie  bench,  Frank  D.  Chre- 


enforcement  started  in  the  American. 

O’Donnell  fought  with  a  pen  dipped  in 
truth.  Slowly'  he  won  other  papers,  then 
■the  women  of  the  city,  then  the  voters  to 
his  side.  He  boldly  and  rightly  risked  a 
libel  suit ;  and  it  ^was  during  his  trial  that 
public  opinion  was  eventually  crystallized 
in  his  favor  and  the  editorial  battle  was 
■won. 

Label  cases  ate  more  difficult  to  defend 
in  Louisiana,  inasmuch  as  the  procedure 
warranted  by  ihe  Napoleonic  code  pre¬ 
vails,  and  the  alleged  criminal  is  tried 
without  a  jury. 

The  sentence  was  $501  and  four  months 
in  jail.  Public  opinion  had  been  so 
aroused  in  O’Donnell’s  favor  that  the 


ing  about  to  use  the  sacred  funds  of  the  tien,  had  been  placed  there  by  the  political 
city  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  a  tract  crowd  who  were  prosecuting  the  editor, 
of  ground  to  be  used  for  racing.”  The  Mayor  and  members  of  the  Corn- 

Defense  attorneys  argued  that  the  mission  Council,  instead  of  running  the 
fundamental  questions  to  be  decided  in  city  business,  were  spending  their  days  in 
the  case  were :  the  courtroom.  Representative  of  the 

“Does  the  article  published  by  the  de-  public  opinion  aroused  by  O’Donnell  were 
fendant  maliciously  defame  any  person?  some  200  prominent  society  women  who 


Or  does  the  editorial  complained  of  con¬ 
stitute  an  abuse  of  the  liberty  of  the 
press  ?” 

“Let  us  remember  that  the  editor  of  a 
newspaper  is  charged  with  the  discharge 
of  a  quasi-public  duty,”  the  defense 
argued. 

“It  is  not  only  his  right,  but  his  duty 
to  state,  criticize  and  condemn  the  acts 


judge  wisely  added  the  $1,  permitting  the  of  public  officials  connected  with  any  mat- 
case  to  go  immediately  to  the  supreme  ter  of  general  public  interest,  when  such 


court  where  it  was  unanimously  decided 
ill  the  editor’s  favor. 

ll  was  an  editorial  written  by  O’Don¬ 
nell  entitled  “Frenzied  Financing;  An 
Odd  Racing  Deal”  that  was  used  as  the 
basis  of  one  libel  suit  brought  against 
him. 

The  news  had  been  printed  that  the 
Business  Meifs  Racing  Association  were 
abc.ut  to  buy  the  Fair  Grounds,  another 
race  track,  for  ^00,000  in  order  to  keep 
out  rivals  in  racing.  The  Mayor  of  New 
Orleans  and  the  Commission  Council  were 
known  to  be  working  with  the  racing 
as.sociation. 

“The  Gty  .\dministration  has  made  no 
secret  that  it  fathered  for  the  Business 
Men's  Racing  Association  the  purchase 


acts  are  in  his  honest  judgment  against 
the  best  interest  of  the  public.” 

It  was  an  easy  libel  case  to  defend, 
but  O’Donnell  had  difficulty  in  engaging 
counsel.  The  majority  of  New  Orleans 
attorneys  were  interested  in  politics  as 
well  as  law  practice.  While  admitting 
the  law  was  on  the  editor’s  side  they 
dared  not  come  to  his  defense.  The  late 
S.  A.  Montgomery  was  eventually  re¬ 
tained.  He  wus  assisted  by  Thomas  V. 
O’Donnell,  of  Chicago,  brother  of  the 
defendant. 


made  it  a  business  to  go  to  court  each 
day  to  see  that  justice  was  done  to  this 
man  striving  so  powerfully  to  clean  up 
their  city. 

Then  Judge  Chretien  wavered. 

Rising  from  the  bench  to  pronounce 
sentence,  he  said,  in  effect: 

“I  doubt  your  guilt ;  therefore  I  grant 
you  this  opportunity  to  appeal  your  case.” 

Here  was  one  great  dramatic  pause  in 
O’Donnell’s  melodrama.  Immediately 
afterwards  came  a  burst  of  laughter. 
There  had  been  those  expecting  to  laugh 
at  the  editor.  Instead,  the  guffaws  were 
for  the  judge  and  for  the  men  who  had 
appointed  him  to  office. 

One  other  dramatic  incident  occurred 
when  the  libel  case  was  carried  to  the 
supreme  court  of  the  state — one  little 
sentence  given  voice  that  carried  the  pub¬ 
lic  in  still  larger  numbers  to  O’Donnell’s 
side. 

The  attorney  general  of  the  state  was 
pleading  the  prosecution’s  cause. 


A.  P.  AWARDS  COME  TO  BROPHY  FOR 
HEROISM  ON  “SHENANDOAH”  STORY 


“We  men  in  office,’’  he  said,  “must 
stand  together.” 

The  judge  couldn’t  stomach  that.  The 
citizens  of  a  town  could  not  agree. 
O’DtinneU's  case  was  won. 

Two  main  points  were  argued  by  the 
defense  before  the  supreme  court.  If 
racing  was  legal,  there  was  nothing  wrong 
in  saying  that  the  Mayor  and  Commission 
Council  were  mixed  up  in  the  sport.  If 
it  was  illegal,  it  was  only  right  that  a 
newspaper  should  call  the  attention  of  the 
public  to  it. 

O’Donnell  in  his  editorial  had  not  named 
names.  He  had  not  even  said  anything 
so  definite  as  the  ‘‘Commission  Council.” 
For  authority  Newell  on  Defamation, 
Libel  and  Slander,  c.  XIII,  p.  248,  section 
1,  was  quoted  as  follows  in  a  defense 
brief : 

“In  every  action  for .  defamation  two 
things  are  necessary : 

“(1)  A  defamation  apparent  from  the 
words  themselves,  for  no  innuendo  can 
alter  the  sense. 

“(2)  Certainty  as  to  the  person  who  is 
defamed,  for  no  innuendo  can  render  cer¬ 
tain  that  which  is  uncertain.” 

.■\nd  on  page  258  of  the  same  authority  r 
“It  is  undoubtedly  a  correct  principle 
of  law,  that,  where  defamatory  matter  is 
published  against  a  class  or  aggregate 
body  of  persons,  an  individual  member 
not  specially  included  or  designated  among 
other  reasons,  the  body  may  act  very  cur- 
ruptly  or  disgracefully,  and  yet  the  in¬ 
dividual  may  have  been  in  the  minority 
and  may  have  opposed  the  measures  al-’ 
luded  to;  but  where  many  individuals  are 
severally  included  in  the  same  attack,  the 
plaintiff  is  none  the  less  entitled  to  redress 
because  others  are  injured  by  the  same 
act.” 

Odgers  on  Libel  and  Slander,  pp.  98 
and  ^  was  quoted  thus : 

“The  defamatory  words  must  refer  to 
.some  ascertained  or  ascertainable  person, 
and  that  person  must  be  the  plaintiff. 

“If  the  words  used  really  contain  no 
reflection  on  any  particlar  individual,  no 
averment  or  innuendo  can  make  them  de¬ 
famatory.  .\n  innuendo  cannot  make  the 
person  certain  which  was  uncertain  be¬ 
fore.” 

Regarding  the  question  of  the  privilege 
of  a  newspaper  to  criticize  men  in  public 
office  the  findings  of  a  court  in  a  Massa¬ 
chusetts  case  was  cited  as ; 

“The  editor  of  a  newspaper  has  the 


of  the  City  Park  track  from  H.  D.  Brown 

and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  story  ^OLUMBUS,  O.,  Aug.  5. — A  precedent  pdisaster,  received  a  cane  which  bears  this  ripht.  if  not  the  duty,  of  publishing,  for 
prrincr  trt  npwc  -mpritintipH  aSnvpi  t,,  fr,rm  r,f  rppnfm;t;r,n  nf  mpri-  tncprirktir^ii  •  the  information  of  the  publlc,  fair  and 


(referring  to  the  news  mentioned  above) 
is  published  in  the  ■‘only  Democratic’ 
political  organ  of  the  ‘machine,’  possibly 
the  City  .Administration  is  also  fathering 
the  later  deal  as  to  the  Fair  Grounds,” 
O’Donnell  wrote  in  his  alleged  libellous 
editorial. 

“But  if  so,  who  is  furnishing  the  money, 
the  political  crowd  or  the  city  treasury? 

“Has  the  City  Hall  gone  out  and  out 
into  the  racing  business  or  is  it  trying  to 
get  a  comer  on  that  sport  from  which 
profits  can  only  come  from  the  gambling 
connected  with  it?  .  .  . 

_  “Has  the  Business  Men’s  Racing  .Asso¬ 
ciation  lost  its  head?  ‘Upon  what  meat 
does  this  our  Caesar  feed?’  Surely  the 
city  administration  made  a  serious  mis¬ 
take  in  quitting  its  task  of  running  the 
city  to  foster  and  father  in  risky  ways  the 
sport  of  racing  and  its  dubious  future. 
The  financial  condition  of  the  city  itself 
is  next  to  bankruptcy.  There  can  be  little 
hope  for  the  community  if  those  who  have 
been  placed  in  office  to  manage  the  mu¬ 
nicipality  are  reckless  enough  to  concoct 
or  condone  deals  such  as  the  one  just  pro¬ 
posed.  It  does  not  augur  well  for  the 
nnmediate  moral  or  financial  future  of 
New  Orleans. 

“And  when  the  political  crowd  and  the 
racing  sports  combine  for  such  an  illegiti¬ 
mate  business  scheme  as  the  one  sug¬ 
gested.  they  challenge  the  patience  of  de¬ 


in  the  form  of  recognition  of  meri¬ 
torious  services  of  an  Associated  Press 
repiirter  was  established  here  today  when 


inscription : 

“L.  A.  Brophy,  from  the  Associated  ^y  its  owner  a  subject  of  public 


reasonable  comments  upon  anything  which 


exhibition^  art^^^rati 


1925,  reporting  wreck  of  U.  S.  N.  airship, 
‘Shenandoah’  of  which  this  metal  was 
part.” 

While  covering  the  catastrophe,  Brophy 
had  greater  need  of  a  cane  than  he  does 
today,  for  he  suffered  a  broken  leg  when 
his  automobile  overturned  while  rushing 
to  Ava. 

Despite  his  injury,  Brophy  proceeded 


public  interest ;  and  such  a  publication 
falls_  within  the  class  of  privileged  com¬ 
munications,  for  which  no  action  will  lie 
without  proof  of  actual  malice.” 

.Another  case  quoted  was  that  of  Eagan 
vs.  the  Signal  Publishing  Company,  de¬ 
cided  March  12,  1917.  The  Mayor  of 
Crowley  had  vetoed  an  ordinance  to  abol- 
-  ...  ish  the  redlight  district,  and  the  Crowley 

to  the  scene  of  the  wreck  and  gathered  Signal,  in  denouncing  the  Mayor’s  action, 
several  eye-witness  stories  before  he  was  stated : 


compelled  to  return  to  Columbus  for 
treatment,  where  he  was  in  the  hospital 
six  weeks. 

-A.  E.  McKee,  chief  editorial  writer  of 
the  Ohio  State  Journal,  made  the  presen¬ 
tation. 

-Acting  upon  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
McKee,  Kent  Cooper,  general  manager  of 


“There  is  but  one  of  two  reasons  why 
men  want  to  keep  it  going.  One  is  to 
make  money.  The  other  is  that  vile  men 
may  gratify  their  hellish  lu.sts.” 

In  discussing  that  editorial  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice  Monroe  said: 

“There  are  many  matters  in  which 
harp  differences  of  opinion  arise  between 


Probert,  manager  a  public  officer  and  his  constituents,  and, 
D  C,  to  ascertain  if  the  Navy  Depart-  as  he  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
of  the  Associated  Press  at  Washington,  acting  for  them  his  acts  are  open  to  their 


L.  A.  Brophy 

L.  A.  Brophy,  Ohio  state  editor,  who  was 
first  to  flash  bulletins  of  the  Shenandoah 


ment  could  furnish  wood  from  the  Shen¬ 
andoah  wreckage  sufficient  to  make  a 
cane. 

It  was  found  that  there  was  no  wood 
available,  but  duraluminum  salvaged 
from  the  frame  of  the  wreckage  was  do¬ 
nated  by  the  Navy  Department  and  out 
of  this  was  fashioned  the  band  upon  which 
the  inscription  was  engraved. 


criticism,  and  such  criticism  should  not 
be  construed  as  a  libel  of  the  individual, 
when  conscientiously  directed,  nor  against 
him  or  his  motives,  but  against  his  acts 
and  their  effects. 

“In  our  opinion,  the  criticism  of  which 
the  plaintiff  complains  is  of  the  character 
thus  indicated  and  furnishes  no  basis  for 
this  action.” 
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CRUSOE  FATE  ON  GALE-SWEPT  ISLAND 
AVOIDED  BY  LUCKY  MIAMI  NEWS  MEN 

Lack  of  Gas  Forced  Their  Plane  Down  in  Desolate  Bahamas 
While  Covering  Aftermath  of  Hurricane  and  Chance 
Passer-By  of  the  Air  Saved  Them 

By  CECIL  R.  WARREN 


A  5  every  newspaperman  knows,  behind 
the  printed  story  is  another  often¬ 
times  as  “good”  and  infinitely  more  thrill¬ 
ing — the  story  of  the  getting  of  the  story. 

It  is  debatable  whether  the  average 
reader  would  find  more  “story  interest” 
in  a  yarn  about  the  fortunes  of  three  or 
four  men  stranded  on  a  tropical  isle  in  a 
worse  fix  than  Robinson  Crusoe — no 
wrecked  ship  to  rifle,  with  a  useless  sea¬ 
plane  for  company,  very  little  food  and 
a  dwindling  water  supply,  or  in  the  mov¬ 
ing  finger  of  a  hurricane,  reaping  a  wide 
swath  of  ruin  and  death.  To  him  who 
hasn’t  witnessed  the  stupendous  playful¬ 
ness  of  a  hurricane,  the  best  description 
of  one  must  leave  him  with  a  vague  im¬ 
pression.  But  most  men  have  had,  at 
some  time  or  another,  a  definite  feeling 
of  hunger  or  thirst,  or  have  felt  lone¬ 
liness. 

Newspapers  have  been  full  of  the  story 
of  the  recent  Florida  hurricane.  It  is  the 
same  that  lashed  the  Bahamas  the  other 
day,  taking  a  toll  of  nearly  150  lives  thus 
far  counted,  that  caused  damage  at 
Nassau,  the  capital,  of  nearly  $8,000,000, 
destroyed  the  famous  Gun  Cay  rum  fleet 


that  lay  off  the  Florida  coast,  scattered 
the  picturesque  sponging  fleet  of  the 
islands,  then  reached  over  to  Florida  and 
nibbled  off  a  big  slice  of  the  ocean  boule¬ 
vard  near  Palm  Beach. 

And  the  other  instance  is  the  story  be¬ 
hind  the  story — that  of  the  newspaper 
men  who  brought  back  the  first  reports 
of  what  the  hurricane  had  done  to  the 
Bahamas. 

The  breeding  and  the  progress  of  the 
storm  were  closely  followed  by  all  Miami 
newspapers.  Then  came  news  of  the 
break  in  communication  with  Nassau  and 
the  M iami  Doily  News  undertook  the 
task  of  finding  out  how  the  islands  had 
fared.  A  seaplane  was  dispatched  to 
Nassau. 

Hal  I.  Leyshon,  the  news  editor,  who, 
by  the  way,  got  mention  in  Associated 
Press  dispatches  about  three  years  ago 
when  in  covering  the  Ben  Burchfield  mur¬ 
der  case  for  the  Ktwxville  Journal,  his 
plane  fell  and  injured  both  himself  and 
pilot,  led  the  party.  With  him  were  R. 
P.  Mitchell  of  the  Associated  Press, 
George  Dix.  E>aily  News  staff  photo¬ 
grapher,  and  Eddie  Niermier,  pilot. 


About  noon  Wednesday  of  the  week  of 
the  storm,  the  plane  headed  for  Nassau. 
No  chart  was  carried  and  strong  winds 
carried  them  off  their  course.  They  were 
100  miles  south  of  their  destination  when 
lack  of  gas  forced  them  down  on  a 
desolate  part  of  .Andros  island,  largest 
of  the  Bahamas  group.  No  ships  were 
in  sight  from  whom  they  might  refuel 
and  they  were  then  too  far  from  land 
to  return. 

A  reconnaissance  failed  to  discover 
other  signs  of  life  than  a  few  sea  gulls 
and  two  deserted  fishermen’s  huts.  Scrub 
palmettos  were  the  only,  vegetation  the 
island  afforded  and,  as  it  was  then  about 
2 :30  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  sun  had 
all  the  fierceness  for  which  it  is  famous 
in  these  latitudes.  Only  ten  minutes  of 
gas  had  been  left  in  the  plane,  as  it  had 
been  agreed  that  this  much  would  be 
needed  to  take  them  out  to  the  ship  lanes 
should  a  craft  chance  by. 

Examination  of  their  stores  was  not 
encouraging.  They  had  six  sandwiches, 
two  cans  of  tomatoes,  one  can  of  pork 
and  beans  and  a  half  gallon  of  water.  In 
the  radiator  of  the  plane  were  seven 
more  gallons  of  water  but  they  knew  it 
would  not  do  to  dip  in  on  this.  The 
plane  might  be  their  only  hope  of  salva¬ 
tion. 

During  their  slow  survey  of  the  island 
they  frequently  rested  as  they  knew  they 
must  keep  from  thirst.  All  the  water 
they  found  was  salt  or  brackish.  It  was 
agreed  that  rain  might  come  in  a  day  or 
two,  and,  if  it  did,  they  planned  to  stretch 
the  tarpaulin  over  the  plane,  use  the 
waterproof  tail  of  the  plane  as  a  recep¬ 


tacle  and  hang  out  their  clothes  to  catch 
moisture. 

After  a  further  discussion  of  plans, 
brush  was  piled  for  signal  flares.  It  was 
not  known  where  the  ship  lanes  lay,  but 
it  was  decided  to  fly  the  ten-minute  supply 
of  gas,  carrying  in  the  plane  enough  pal¬ 
metto  branches  to  thatch  the  wings  of 
the  plane.  They  hoped  this  contrivance 
would  gather  enough  wind  to  act  as  sails 
and  drive  them  on  further  into  the  fre¬ 
quented  roads  of  the  Atlantic. 

Had  the  party  sat  down  and  passively 
waited  for  a  steamer  to  pick  them  up,  in 
the  natural  course  of  things,  they  might 
have  been  still  trying  to  keep  up  interest 
in  their  “watchful  waiting”  policy  about 
the  year  1928. 

\  systematic  search  for  water  was 
started.  None  they  found  was  fit  for 
drinking  and  they  had  nothing  in  which 
to  boil  it.  They  were  planning  to  sink 
a  hole  for  some  when  they  heard  a  shout 
from  Mitchell,  the  one  of  the  party  who 
was  left  to  guard  the  plane.  They  raced 
for  him  and  soon  heard  the  roar  of  an 
airplane  above  them.  They  saw  Mitchell 
frantically  waving  his  shirt.  Their  rescue 
was  a  chance  in  a  million,  but  it  is  the 
luck  of  the  newspaper  man  to  usually  get 
out  of  scrapes. 

The  plane  was  that  of  Charles  Kreuger 
of  Miami,  who  was  trying  to  locate  a 
houseboat  lost  in  the  storm.  If  he  had 
not  been  lost  himself,  he  would  never 
have  passed  that  way.  Besides  the  gas 
he  had  in  the  tank,  Kreuger  jiad  bwn 
foretl\oughted  enough  to  bring  40  extra 
gallons  with  him  for  emergency.  This  he 
(Continued  on  page  37) 
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WEST  PALM  BEACH.  FLORIDA.  TUESDAY.  JILY  27.  1926 


STORM  BULLETIN 


Palm  Beach  re«denta  wore  their 
way  throutb  hurricane  wreckage  and  de* 
bria  while  the  infuriated  elementa  con* 
tioued  to  write  defiance  to  man  made 
acccMitiea. 

Lafhed  by  a  tale  driven  tea  the 
water  front  of  Palm  Beach  repreaented 
a  maw  of  blown  trrea.  unroofed  houaea, 
crumbUnf  tea  walU  and  broken  plate 
Claaa. 

The  exact  estimate  of  the  damage 
4<meeoold  not  be  determined  becauae  of 
mabilityh)  partica  to  aucceatfully  fet  in* 
ionnatioQ  from  varioua  parts  of  the  city. 

.Rainbo  Rer  waa  cloaed  to  the  public 
laet  m|ht.  The  radio  station  was  out 
of  coenmisaioo  ton^  before  the  barome' 
iar  reached  ha  low  point  of  lew  than  28. 

Houac  boata  on  various  parts  of  the 
water  front  went  doara  before  the  freo' 
Bcd  water. 


Almoat  frozen  aftera  ni^ht  on  the  I  Battered  by  loose  barges  and  strain* 
lake  drifting  in  a  half  subtsertfed  open  ed  by  the  violent  winds  that  swept 
boat,  M.  R.  Sinllcton,  captain  of  thcjacrow  it,  nearly  half  Lake  Woiih  bridge 
DOW  sunken  dredge  boat  "Reliable,"  [broke  loose  and  partially  detached  itself 
drifted  ashore  near  the  Lake  Worth  from  the  sunken  remainder,  shortly  after 
cauno  about  dawn  and  was  revived  b>’  t0  o'clock  Tuesday  mominjl. 
persons  at  the  casino.  !  y^e  bridge  hid  been  impa««aMc 

Singleton  was  the  only  man  aboard  ;»‘nce  early  mornini.  automoNlc  dr.  vers 
the ‘•Reliable"aboul9o’clocklastnifihl.  were  warned  not  to  make  any  attempt 
The  dredge  was  anchored  in  West  Palm  I  lo  cross  it. 

Beach  canal  and  when  the  heaviest  of|  Thesupportsofthespan  were  kn#ck 
the  storm  struck,  she  be^an  to  sink.  ^  loose  late  last  nijlht  when  a  number  of 
Sinflcton  stuck  by  the  boat  as  lonft  aS|«rild  bartesinthelakeweretosscd  against 
practical  and  then  leaped  overboard,  it.  It  slowly  settled  and  [wrts  of  tt 
clad  only  in  a  pair  of  trousers.  junk,  finally  breaking  away. 

Unabletoswimto  shore,  the  dredge  {  Several  estates  in  Palm  Beach  in  the 
captain  seized  an  open  row*boat  and! south  residential  section  are  completely 
climbed  into  it.  The  boat  broke  ftoro!  inundated.  Water  in  some  places  ia 
its  moorings  and  drifted  into  the  bke.jtwo  feet  above  the  porches. 

•hippioc  more  witer  lU  the  time.  |  P,rt.  o(  ihe  Oe.ii  boolcrd  ocir  the  Rein. 
Sintteuin  drifted  .11  .ith.  h.« ; 

fro.,  .  fr«eh.  i  >hro*»  o.  the  med  b.  the  lotte  o( 

Wreekide.  endentlyfrome  frei»ht-Lio,l,„  the  hell  winketi' the  *•.», 

“  ^  'Jl*'  l  '  ‘*"*’'‘*  B'.'k  b  .  .eriuble  Veek.,  Autono. 

o  clock.  It  could  not  be  ““I>W«l  |be  Like  Worth  ctrino.  He  wet  found  bile,  throw  ,  hieber  thee  the  eiKhtne 
(rom  where  It  enme  but  it  hn,  I>cen  ■  pwrim  over  mow  ol  the  ttreeo. 

unoOciaUT  reported  thni  the  piece,  ol  Thedredle  "Relubte"  iiownedby!  _ 

luaber  might  havabaca  parts  of  ear  one  u  t^nn«r»ke  I 

«f  .eeu.1  frei^iter.  wtn.Nintfor  .idl”  I  No  word  h.d  been  heird  Tuewiar 

Vuinttke  nithl.  Witch  pe'rtie.  will  I  -  j.llemoon  from  the  Betty  Wcem,.  B.lti. 

ba  aatabUsbed  tonight  to  sratch  hr  0i>w-  .  ^  ^  Carolina  freighter 

A  oiost  diring  dispUy  of  btsv«fy  wss  , 
aibifitiea  of  bodies  or  members  o.  C.evfsl^owii  about  10  oriock  ibis  siornina  wbeoV 
dinging  to  floatiag  piecca. 


Dmh^  tlw  Vufiieww  ss  dw 
BmcK  Tsda  Gbb  wd  w  hssw^Nmad  by  dubj 
swi  smwsaf  Ss  bs  sipuwo  hosiws  w 


Thia  isiae  srn  mlde  possible*  by|' 
courtesy  of  Tbe  Palm  Beach  Pn'»i 


Henry  T.  Reed,  Florida 
field  agent  of  flie  American 
Red  Cross  an  'Bid  in  West 


chored  several  miles  off  of  the  Palm 
&rjord.hi.»d"H,^o  D^W.“'ihiur‘!hil:B«*.^'>  '»«'  Monday  .ftemoon  and  di.- 
repootioo  o<  the  “Cowbor,  ot  the  Se.."  .iid|.PP«.red  dunnt  the  nitht. 
soceswfuRy  saved  the  lives  of  Mrs.  Arthur] 

Meade  Captain  L  B.  Clark  who  had  baea  1 
'Wraaded  oa  tbe  dock  bouse  M  tbe  Yacht  ClubJ 


Mil.  Meade  aad  Capuia  Clark  bad| 


WEATHER 


Hurricane  warnings  conhnued 


baea  there  for  bouts,  after  faihng  i 
Meade  craiaer.  No  ooc  elae  aWe  I 

lespw,  Jordaho  tad  OeMey  phmCed  into  the'  i  «  a  a 

rsgiBg.  wiad  whipped  take,  two  hundred  yards :  tO  06  |10>Wn  uOn^  tn6  63$t  COSSt 
above,  swan  lo  tbe  dodi  bouae.  loaded  dieir  r  n  •  j  r  W-  * 

tigaman  catgo  oa  **Sug^>oSets”  aod  battled  TlonOS  |ron\  h^lfilTU  tO  1  ltll5* 
lhrirw.TlolheF.E.CbiuUe.t,wr»role].yiJlj  yJamingS  were 

mile  sway.  '  K  I  i  S' 

-  oispla^eGl  at  government  stations 

More  a  dozen  bouaebosn  sad  snsii  ^'om  Jacksonville  as  jar  nortK  as 


At  ^4)  today  tK«  barometer  Kit 


1  Worth  aod  tbe  pier  threateaed  to  break  i 

and  beg^ofganizztionwoik  j.,.,,,  ri*  UPe«  po.t«  ever  K.,  Iwre. 

among  the  local  unit  to  ren-i.^^'T.  th.  wor«of 

der  and  aid  where  it  may  be  ‘W.k«n..  peUt  H.ltt.,  D.  C.  The  au  ,  Kumcene  wtll  probeUy  hi  the  be^k 

_ J  dockmaster s  office  at  tbe  pier  was  la  danger  of  ’  ^ 

JieCuCO.  being  swept  away.  '  this  aftemooiu 


TTURRICANES  which  swept  Florida 
last  week  tore  bridges  loose  from 
their  piers,  piled  ships  and  barges  on 
the  beach,  flooded  homes  and  made 
canals  of  streets,  but  their  force  did  not 
stop  the  newspapers  of  the  harried  area 


Uenher  of  the 
Associated  Press# 
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HURRICAHB  PARALYZES  KMTIRE  STATE 


In  the  event  that  power  is 
restored,  the  regvilar  ed¬ 
ition  of  the  Orlando 
Uorning  Sentinel  will  he 
issued  at  the  earliest 
possible  time  this  morning. 

POLICE  CAPTURE  SEA  GULLS. 

Two  sea  gulls,  bolievod  to 
have  been  blown  inland  by  tho 
galo,  were  captured  early 
today  by  members  of  the 
police  department. 

Telephone  Sorvioo  Crippled, 

After  telephone  service 
In  Orlando  bad  boon  thrown 
out  by  thestorm,  emorgenoy 
scrvico  was  inaiicoratod  by 
tho  tele phono  company  with 
a  gasoline  generator  which 
will  provide  temporarily 
with  sufficient  power  to 
BiiPPly  the  majority  of  looal 
telephones. 

Weather  —  Orlando. 

liLnimum  temporaturo  71 
Maximum  temperature  78/ 
Precipitation  8.59 

OFFERS  AID  TO  SEHTIIIEL. 

Josiah  Fariss,  veteran 
publisher  of  Orlando,  cane  to 
tho  aid  of  the  Sonti.nel  late 
last  night,  whin  attempts  wore 
made  to  publish  the  paper  on  tho 
presses  of  >iis  printing  shop. 
Although  ho  had  retired  when 
he  was  called,  on  tho  telephone, 
Kr.  Fariis  came  to  his  shop  in 
tho  downpour  and  afforded  every 
assistance  availablo. 


Gale  Sv;esp8  Throught  Length  of 
Peninsxila  at  135  Mile  an 
Hour  Rate;  Light  and 
Power  Lines  Off-. 

Hurricane  gales,  originating 
in  the  Caribbean  Sea  Saturday, 
swept  over  Orlando  and  Florida 
for  an  eighteen  hour  period, 
with  resultant  damage  that  will 
reach  into  millions  of  dollars. 

The  city  of  Orlando,  although 
damage  is  comparatively  blight, 
has  been  without  light  or  power 
since  6  o’clock  last  ni^t. 

While  some  of  the  white  way 
lights  were  on  all  night,  all 
other  electric  lights  were  out 
from  6  (/'clock. 

Telephone  and  telegraph 
communications  throughout  the 
central  parli  of  the  state  were 
continued  to,  aome  extent  until 
midnight,  but  were  crippled  by 
the  high  wind  and  falling 
branches  at  that  time  until 
outside  connections  were  im¬ 
possible. 

The  casualty  list  in  Orlando 
was  confined  to  one  man  who  is 
reported  to  be  seriously  injured. 
Hubert  Murrah,  1863  Lakeviev? 
avenue,  driver  of  a  utilities 
trick,  was  injured  when  his  truck 
crashed  into  tho  traffic  to’.xr 
at  Orange  and  Central  avenues 
after  he  had  been  blinded  by  tho 
rain. 

Traffic  was  blocked  on  many  of 
the  streets  of  the  city,  although 
city  clean-up  gangs  were  on  the 
streets  early  this  morning  to 
clear  away  the  debris. 

Train  sorvioo,  which  was 
crippled  to  some  extent,  is 
expected  to  bo  operating  on 
regular  schedule  early  today. 


from  telling  the  news.  With  all  power 
shut  off  because  of  danger  of  fire  and 
loss  of  life  through  the  dangling  wires, 
the  Palm  Beach  Times  went  back  to 
hand-set  type  and  hand-power  presses  to 
issue  its  “Storm  Bulletin,”  reproduced 


above.  A.  P.  and  I.  N.  S.  wires  were 
closed  from  Tuesday  morning  imtil 
Wednesday  afternoon  and  on  Wednes¬ 
day  a  12-page  paper  was  issued  without 
the  press  service  reports. 

Although  20,000  of  the  storm  bulletins 


were  printed,  so  many  r^uests  were  re¬ 
ceived  for  copies  that  it  was  included 
in  the  Wednesday  number.  Another 
courageous  Floridian  was  the  editor  <)f 
the  Orlando  Sentinel,  who  turned  out  his 
edition  on  a  multigraph  machine. 
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Drive  out  fifty  miles  in  any  direction  from  Detroit  and  you  will 
see  the  highways  dotted  with  the  crimson  containers  of  The 
Detroit  News’  special  motor  delivery  service.  Every  farmer  or 
suburbanite,  no  matter  how  far  he  may  live  away  from  town  or 
village,  can  have  his  copy  of  The  Detroit  News  delivered  on  the  day 
of  publication,  often  as  quickly  as  it  is  delivered  in  Detroit  proper. 
Thus  The  Detroit  News  covers  its  local  trading  territory  assuring 
its  advertisers  adequate  circulation  in  the  territory  adjacent  to  the 
manufacturers’  points  of  distribution — stores  and  shops  easily 
reached  by  street  car,  bus,  telephone  or  rail. 

The  Detroit  News’  circulation  of  335,000  Sundays  and  320,000 
Weekdays,  is  thoroughly  concentrated  so  that  94%  of  its  weekday 
and  80%  of  its  Sunday  circulation  covers  the  local  trading  territory 
— the  most  profitable  section  in  Michigan  from  the  viewpoint  of 
the  advertiser.  Here  is  located  one- third  of  the  total  population  of 
the  state  and  one-third  of  the  taxable  wealth. 


Advertisers  using  The  De¬ 
troit  ISews  have  the  opportun¬ 
ity  of  tapping  the  wealth  of  the 
country's  most  prosperous  mar¬ 
ket  at  an  economical  rate  un¬ 
rivalled  in  proportion  to  circu¬ 
lation  coverage  and  the  market’s 
size. 


The  Detroit  News 


Detroit’s  HOME  Newspaper 


335.000  Sunday  Circulation 


320,000  Weekday  Circulation 


NEW  NEWS  EDITOR  ON 
N.  Y.  HERALD  TRIBUNE 


EDITORS  INSPECT  ILUNOIS  GUARDSMEN 


Some  as  Officers,  Some  Viaitors  ta 
33<l  Division  Drills 

Prominent  1 1 1  i  n  a  t  s  newspapermen 
played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  “Vis¬ 
itors’  Day’’  ceremoniw  staged  at  Camp 
Grant,  Augnst  8,  when  troops  of  the  33d 
Division  were  hosts  to  30,000  visitors. 

Charles  H.  Dennis,  editor  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  DaMy  News^  inspected  the  camp 
as  the  guest  of  Maj.  Gen.  Milton  J.  Fore¬ 
man,  divisional  cotnmandcr.  Mr.  Dennis 
spent  the  day  in  the  field  with  the  troops. 

Lieuit.  Gov.  Fred  E.  Sterling,  editor  of 
the  Rockford  Rfgister-Gasette,  was  on 
hand  to  represent  Gov.  Len  Small,  as  of¬ 
ficial  host  for  the  state. 

Lieut.  Col.  Roy  D.  Keehn,  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Herald  Examiner,  who  has  just 
returned  from  Europe,  arrived  in  camp 
Monday.  He  is  in  charge  of  intelligeoee 
work  on  the  division  staff. 

Lieut.  Col.  Knowiton  S.  Ames,  puls 
lisher  of  the  Chicago  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce,  is  also  on  General  Foreman’s  staff. 

Gov.  Small,  publisher  of  the  Kankakee 
Republican,  arrived  at  Camp  Grant, 
Wednesday  to  inspect  the  state  troops. 
His  son-in-law.  Col.  .Arthur  E.  Inglesh, 
editor  of  the  Republican,  is  on  duty  at 
camp  with  the  adjutant  general’s  de¬ 
partment. 


Joseph  B.  Crandall  Fills  Vacancy 
,  Caused  by  Clarke  Promotion — 

I  Fred  Lassen  Appointed  Night 
IF  Superintendent  by  Davis 


Two  .staff  appointments  were  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  the  \cu‘  York 
Herald  Tribune.  Joseph  B.  Crandall, 
formerly  of  the 
New  York  Times, 
was  named  day 
news  editor,  sue- 
ceeding  Arthur  ,  * 

cently  made  Sun- 
day  news  editor : 
and  Howard 
Davis,  business 
manager,  pro- 
moted  Fred  Las- 
to  the 

superintendent. 

Mr.  Crandall’s  ' 
early  newspaper  John  B.  Cr.\ni<.\ll 
days  were  spent 

on  the  New  York  Sun.  In  1911  he 
went  to  the  New  York  Times  and  soon 
became  night  city  editor.  In  1913  he 
was  made  assistant  managing  editor  of 
the  Evening  Sun  and  served  in  that 
capacity  until  1918  when  he  joined  the 
Hearst  forces  as  night  editor  of  the 
New  York  American.  Later  he  was 
Sunday  editor  of  the  .American  and 
night  ^itor  of  the  Evefwig  Journal.  A 
year  ago  last  June  his  health  broke 
down  and  he  spent  a  year  recuperating. 
In  June  this  year  he  rejoined  the  staff 
of  the  Times  and  went  to  the  Herald 
Tribune  on  August  9. 

Mr.  Clarke  came  to  the  Herald 
Tribune  in  March,  1924,  at  the  time 
of  the  amalgamation  of  the  Herald  and 
•  •  Tribune,  He  had 

been  news  editor, 
night  city  editor 
and  acting  man¬ 
aging  editor  suc¬ 
cessively,  on  the 
Herald  for  two 
years,  prior  to 
which  he  h  a  d 
been  on  the 
morning  W'orld 


Charles  H.  Dennis  (left),  editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News;  Major  Gen.  Mil- 
ton  J.  Foreman,  commanding  the  Illinois  National  Guard  (33d  Division)  and 
Lieut.  Gov.  Fred  E.  Sterling  (right)),  editor  of  the  Rockford  Register-Gazette, 
inspecting  the  state  troops  in  training  at  Camp  Grant,  Ill. 


“  HARTMAN  CHANGES 

McKEE’S  HOME  ROBBED  g  C.  Hermann,  tormarly  of  ,te 

The  residence  of  A.  E.  McKee,  asso-  Thomas  E.  Basham  Company,  Louisville, 
ciate  editor,  Columbus  Ohio  State  has  gone  to  Chattanooga  as  national 
Journal,  was  entered  a  few  days  ago  by  field  representative  of  Nelson  Chesman 
Vice-President  of  thieves,  who  stole  $260.  &  Co. 


EXECUTIVE  ON  TRIP 
SEES  PROSPERITY 


Allen  H.  Seed,  Jr. 

William  J.  Morton  Company,  Inves¬ 
tigates  Economic  Conditions  in 
U.  S.  and  Canada 


Conditions  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada  are  most  favorable  in 
the  opinion  of  Allen  H.  Seed,  Jr.,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  of  the 
William  J.  Morton  Company,  who  re¬ 
turned  this  week  from  a  two  months’  trip 
to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

“This  prosperity  will  doubtless  be  re¬ 
flected  in  increased  national  advertising,” 
he  said. 

Mr.  Seed  had  an  opportunity  to  inves¬ 
tigate  local  economic  conditions  through¬ 
out  the  west  and  talked  to  publishers  and 
advertising  men  in  about  forty  cities,  and 
in  all  covering  12,000  miles  of  territory, 
which  took  in  the  Pacific  Coast  from 
Vancouver  to  the  Mexican  border.  He 
reports  e.xtremely  favorable  business  con¬ 
ditions. 

Almost  everywhere  advertising  linage, 
which  is  generally  conceded  to  be  a  good 
index  of  market  conditions,  is  at  a  higher 
peak  than  in  1925.  Gains  in  linage  from 
10  per  cent  to  40  per  cent  were  noted  in 
nearly  every  Pacit^  Coast  paper.  Crops 
are  good  and  a  general  atmosphere  of 
prosperity  prevails,  particularly  in  the 
fruit  and  wheat  countries.  The  Pacific 
Northwest  seems  particularly  prosperous, 
according  to  indications  in  the  larger 
cities.  Retail  business  is  recovering  rap¬ 
idly  and  a  good  turn  over  is  expected  this 
fall. 

The  various  fruit  growing  co-operative 
e.xchanges  are  in  very  favorable  condition, 
having  solved  their  marketing  problems 
to  the  satisfaction  of  their  members.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  the  raisin  growing 
industry  in  California,  which  is  at  last 
out  of  the  rough  going.  With  land  values 
back  to  normal  and  surplus  stock  disposed 
of,  the  industry  faces  a  better  fall  than 
any  year  since  the  war. 

Mr.  Seed  also  visited  a  number  of 
Canadian. cities  in-  British  Columbia,  On¬ 
tario,  and  Quebec,  where  he  found  con¬ 
ditions  most  favorable.  The  Pacific 
provinces  are  expanding  rapidly  both  in 
population  and  exploitation  of  natural  re¬ 
sources. 

The  Maritime  provinces  are  engaged 
in  building  up  and  developing  the  indus¬ 
try  ,on  a  larger  scale  than  ever.  Indus¬ 
trial  Ontario  is  enjoying  prosperity,  and 
due  to  the  revenue  derived  from  liquor 
and  expansion  of  industry  in  the  larger 
cities  the  wealth  of  the  Province  of  Que¬ 
bec  has  been  greatly  augmented. 


Tourist  Traffic 
for  June 
Shows  a  Gain 


Forty-seven  states  sent  visitors  to  Jack¬ 
sonville  and  Florida  during  the  month 
of  June.  Each  month’s  figures  prove  the 
fact  that  tourist  traffic  to  Florida  con¬ 
tinues  without  abeyance. 


And  the  state’s  leading  newspaper  forges 
ethead  with  gains  in  agate  lines  of  paid 
advertising  and  circulation.  The  columns 
of  the  Florida  Times-Unlon  offer  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  or  agency  maximum  circulation 
at  minimum  cost. 


JACKSONVILLE- 


DODGE  SETS  SALES  RECORD 

Dodge  Brothers  report  that  July  retail 
sales  will  approach  40,000  vehicles  mak¬ 
ing  that  month  the.  record  July  in  the. 
company’s  history.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  learned  that  stocks  of  cars  in  deal¬ 
ers’  hands  or  in  transit  are  approxi¬ 
mately  21.000,  considered  a  subnormal 
figure. 
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NEW  NEWS  EDITOR  ON 
N.  Y.  HERALD  TRIBUNE 


EDITORS  INSPECT  ILUNOIS  GUARDSMEN 


Some  as  Offwers,  Some  Vtstters  (« 
33<1  DiTisiois  Drills 

Prominent  1 1 1  i  n  o  i  s  newspapermen 
played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  “Vis¬ 
itors’  Day’’  ceremonies  staged  at  Camp 
Grant,  August  8,  when  troops  of  the  3 
Division  were  hosts  to  30, (XX)  visitors. 

Charles  H.  Dennis*  editor  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daity  News,  inspected  the  camp 
as  the  guest  of  Maj.  Gen.  Milton  J.  Fore¬ 
man,  divisional  commander.  Mr.  Dennis 
spent  the  day  in  the  field  with  the  troops. 

Lieut.  Ciov.  Fred  E.  Sterling,  editor  of 
the  Rockford  Register-Gasette,  was  on 
hand  to  represent  (jOy.  Len  Small,  as  of¬ 
ficial  host  for  the  state. 

Lieut.  Col.  Roy  D.  Keehn,  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago.  Herald  &  Examiner,  who  has  just 
returned  from  Europe,  arrived  in  camp 
Monday.  He  is  in  charge  of  intelligeoee 
work  on  the  division  staff. 

Lieut.  Col.  Knowlton  S.  Ames,  puly. 
lisher  of  the  Chicago  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce,  is  also  on  General  Foreman’s  staff. 

Gov.  Small,  publisher  of  the  Kankakee 
Republican,  arrived  at  Camp  Grant, 
Wednesday  to  inspect  the  state  troops. 
His  son-in-law.  Col.  Arthur  E.  Inglesh, 
editor  of  the  Republican,  is  on  duty  at 
camp  with  the  adjutant  general’s  de¬ 
partment. 


Joseph  B.  Crandall  Fills  Vacancy 
,  Caused  by  Clarke  Promotion — 
i  Fred  Lassen  Appointed  Night 
!P  Superintendent  by  Davis 


Two  staff  appointments  were  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune.  Joseph  B.  Crandall, 
formerly  of  the 

Neiv  York  Times,  13^  ~1 

was  named  day  . 
news  editor,  sue- 
ceeding 


.Arthur  VW 
C.  Clarke,  re- 
cently  made  Sun- 
day  news  editor  ; 
and  Howard 
Davis,  business 
manager,  pro- 
moted  Fred  Las- 
sen  to  the  posi- 

superintendent. 

Mr.  Crandall’s  ‘ 
early  newspaper  John  B.  C*ani>.\ll 
days  were  spent 

on  the  New  York  Sun.  In  1911  he 
went  to  the  New  York  Times  and  soon 
became  night  city  editor.  In  1913  he 
was  made  assistant  managing  editor  of 

the  Evening  Sun  and  served  in  that  ■  ^  ^  ^ — —  HARThlAN  CHANCES 

KlLrl'rnth'Ldi.r'o'?  EXECUTIVE  ON  TRIP  MoKEE’S  home  robbed  e.  C.  fc™.r,y  of 

Rew  York  American.  Later  he  was  SEIEIS  PROSPERITY  •  residence  of  A.  E.  McKee,  asso-  Thomas  E.  Basham  Company,  Louisville, 

Sunday  editor  of  the  .American  and  ciate  editor,  Colutnbus  Ohio  State  has  gone  to  Chattanooga  as  national 

night  editor  of  the  Evetwtg  Journal.  A  -  Journal,  was  entered  a  few  days  ago  by  field  representative  of  Nelson  Chesman 

year  ago  last  June  his  health  broke  Allen  H.  Seed,  Jr.,  Vice-President  of  thieves,  who  stole  $260.  &  Co. 

down  and  he  spent  a  ycar_  recuperating  William  J.  Morton  Company,  Invet- 

ol  Se"\£s^rnd  weiTrihe  Herald  tigate.  Economic  Condition,  in 
T ribune  on  August  9.  ,  5.  and  Canada  ,  v , 

Mr.  Clarke  came  to  the  Herald  - 

Tribune  in  March,  at  the  time  Conditions  throughout  the  United 

of  the  amalgamation  ot  the  Herald  and  States  and  Canada  are  most  favorable  in 

_ !_  Tribune,  He  had  opinion  of  Allen  H.  Seed,  Jr.,  vice- 

been  news  editor,  president  and  general  manager  of  the 
night  city  editor  William  J.  Morton  Company,  who  re- 
acting  man-  turned  this  week  from  a  two  months’  trip 
■V  ■  aging  ^itor  sue-  p^gjf^g  (-^ast. 

fnr*'  two  “This  prosperity  will  doubtless  be  re- 
years  prior  to  A^ted  in  increased  national  advertising,’’ 

be'en  o^n  ^the  opportunity  to  inves- 

morning  World  tigate  local  economic  conditions  through- 

many  years.  west  and  talked  to  publishers  and 

Clarke  advertising  men  in  about  forty  cities,  and 
will  be  assisted  'o  all  covering  12,0(X)  miles  of  territory, 

by  Edward  .A.  which  took  in  the  Pacific  Coast  from 

MeSweeney,  who  Vancouver  to  the  Mexican  border.  He 

has  been  in  reports  extremely  favorable  business  con- 

charge  of  the  ditions. 

department  for  the  past  few  weeks.  Almost  everywhere  advertising  linage, 

Mr.  Lassen  will  be  the  direct  repre-  which  is  generally  conceded  to  be  a  good 
sentative  of  the  business  management  index  of  market  conditions,  is  at  a  higher 

during  the  night  hours.  His  appoint-  peak  than  in  1925.  Gains  in  linage  from 

ment  was  announced  Aug.  10.  10  per  cent  to  40  per  cent  were  noted  in 

In  his  announcement,  Mr.  Davis  said:  nearly  every  Pacifit  Coast  paper.  Crops 
“Mr.  Lassen’s  general  knowledge  of  the  are  goc^  and  a  general  atmosphere  of 
many  details  necessary  to  proper  co-  prosperity  prevails,  particularly  in  the 
ordination  of  the  various  departments,  fruit  and  wheat  countries.  The  Pacific 
gained  by  years  of  faithful  and  intelli-  Northwest  seems  particularly  prosperous, 
gent  service,  has  equipped  him  for  this  according  to  indications  in  the  larger 
position.”  cities.  Retail  business  is  recovering  rap- 

Mr.  Lassen  joined  the  Herald  Tribune  idly  and  a  good  turn  over  is  expect^  this 
in  January,  1916,  taking  advertisements  fall. 

over  the  counter  and  marking  the  paper  The  various  fruit  growing  co-operative 
for  advertisements.  Later  he  took  oyer  exchanges  are  in  very  favorable  condition, 
the  copy  control  desk  of  the  advertising  having  solved  their  marketing  problems 
department,  and  was  in  charge  of  that  to  the  satisfaction  of  their  members.  This 
department  until  his  appointment  as  night  is  particularly  true  of  the  raisin  growing 
superintendent.  industry  in  California,  which  is  at  last 

Charles  H.  Sandkam,  for  many  years  out  of  the  rough  going.  With  land  values 
circulation  manager  of  the  Herald  Tri-  back  to  normal  and  surplus  stock  disposed 
bune,  has  resigned.  Porter  Carruthers,  of,  the  industry  faces  a  better  fall  than 
promotion  manager,  is  temporarily  in  any  year  since  the  war. 
charge.  Mr.  Sandkam’s  future  plans  ^f'r.  Seed  also  visited  a  number  of 
have  not  been  announced.  .A  report  that  Canadian. cities  in.  British  Columbia,  On- 
he  was  to  join  the  circulation  staff  of  tario,  and  Quebec,  where  he  found  con- 
thc  New  York  Evening  Post  was  denied,  ditions  most  favorable.  The  Pacific 

provinces  are  expanding  rapidly  both  in 
population  and  exploitation  of  natural  re¬ 
sources. 

The  Maritime  provinces  are  engaged 
in  building  up  and  developing  the  indus¬ 
try  ,on  a  larger  scale  than  ever.  Indus¬ 
trial  Ontario  is  enjoying  prosperity,  and 
due  to  the  revenue  derived  from  liquor 
and  expansion  of  industry  in  the  larger 
cities  the  wealth  of  the  Province  of  Que¬ 
bec  has  been  greatly  augmented. 


Charles  H.  Dennis  (left),  editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News;  Major  Gen.  Mil- 
ton  J.  Foreman,  rommanding  the  Illinois  National  Guard  (33d  Division)  and 
Lieut.  Gov.  Fred  E.  Sterling  (right)),  editor  of  the  Rockford  Register-^zeUe, 
inspecting  the  state  troops  in  training  at  Camp  Grant,  Ill. 


Tourist  Traffic 
for  June 
Shows  a  Gain 


B^ed  Lassen 


Forty-seven  states  sent  visitors  to  Jack¬ 
sonville  and  Florida  during  the  month 
of  June.  Each  month’s  figures  prove  the 
fact  that  tourist  traffic  to  Florida  con¬ 
tinues  without  abeyance. 


And  the  state’s  leading  newspaper  forges 
ahead  with  gains  in  agate  lines  of  paid 
advertising  and  circulation.  The  columns 
of  the  Florida  Times-Union  offer  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  or  agency  maximum  circulation 
at  minimum  cost. 


Jfloridn  %iie5'lftnion 

JACKSONVILLE, 


DODGE  SETS  SALES  RECORD 

Dodge  Brothers  report  that  July  retail 
sales  will  approach  40,000  vehicles  mak¬ 
ing  that  month  the.  record  July  in  the. 
company’s  history.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  learned  that  stocks  of  cars  in  deal¬ 
ers’  hands  or  in  transit  are  approxi¬ 
mately  21.000,  considered  a  subnormal 
figure. 
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In  the  first  six  months  of 
1926,  The  Indianapolis 
News  published  more  than  600,- 
cxx)  lines  more  national  advertis¬ 
ing  than  for  the  same  period  of 
1925 — a  gain  of  40.4%.  More 
proof  of  the  desirability  of  the 
Indianapolis  Radius  market,  and 
of  the  towering  dominance  of  ^ 
its  greatest  advertising 
medium. 


^POR  PROMPT  SERVICE^ 


TYPE 


BORDERS  -  ORNAMENTS  -  BRASS  RULE 

Printers’ Supplies 

KELLY  PRESSES  -  KLYMAX  FEEDERS  -  PAPER  CUTTERS 
HAMILTON  WOOD  AND  STEEL  EQUIPMENT,  INCLUDING  OUR 
AMERICAN  CUT-COST  EQUIPMENT 

Carried  in  steck  f$r  prompt  shipment  at  the  feUenaing  Selling  Houses  of  thej 


Dan  A.  Carroll 
110  £.  42nd 
NEW  YORK 


J.  £.  Lutz 
Tower  Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


BOSTON  lUCHMOND 

NOW  YOfUC  ATLANTA 

PHILADELPHIA  BUFFALO 

BALTMOBE  PITTSBURGH 

CLEVELAND 


DETROIT 
CHICAGO 
CINONNATI 
ST.  LOUIS 
MaWAUKBfi 


MINNEAPOUS 
KANS  .iS  CITY 
DES  MOINES 
DENVER 
LOS  ANGELES 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
PORTLAND 
SPOKANE 
WINNIPEG 
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THREE  DAYS  OF  NEW  YORK’S  BEST  FUN 
PLANNED  FOR  PRESS  CONGRESS 

Committee  of  Publishers  and  Allied  Interests,  Headed  by  Dr. 
Finley,  Prepares  Entertainment  While  Awaiting 
Departure 


'T'HREE  full  days  of  sightseeing  and 
entertainment  are  scheduled  for  the 
delegates  to  the  Press  Congress  of  the 
World  while  in  New  York  City  en  route 
to  Geneva-Lausanne,  Switzerland,  where 
the  third  sessions  will  be  held  September 
14-18.  The  majority  of  the  North  Amer¬ 
ican  delegation  will  arrive  Aug.  31,  and 
the  entire  day  will  be  given  over  to  official 
registration  at  Hotel  Roosevelt,  Madison 
avenue  and  45th  street,  the  headquarters 
hotel. 

Beginning  Wednesday  morning.  Sept.  1, 
there  will  be  a  round  of  sightseeing, 
luncheons,  dinners,  theatre  parties  and 
after-theatre  suppers  continuing  through 
Thursday,  and  on  Friday,  Sept.  3,  the 
final  day,  a  luncheon  given  by  M.  Koen- 
igsberg,  president  of  the  International 
News  Service  and  the  King  Features 
Service,  will  be  the  only  scheduled  event, 
as  the  day  is  set  apart  as  one  for  shop¬ 
ping  and  private  bon-voyage  parties.  The 
delegates  will  board  the  Carmania  before 
9  o’clock  Friday  night,  as  the  scheduled 
sailing  is  at  midnight. 

Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  associate  editor  of 
the  New  York  Times,  will  be  chairman 
of  the  New  York  City  Reception  and 
Entertainment  Committees,  assisted  by  the 
following  publishers  and  heads  of  allied 
interests : 

Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  New  York  Times, 
Chairmaiu 

Ogden  M.  Reid,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune. 

Howard  Davis,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune. 

Adolph  S.  Ochs,  New  York  Times. 

Louis  Wiley,  New  York  Times. 

Arthur  Brisbane,  New  York  Evening 
Journal. 

J^mes  C.  Dayton,  New  York  Evening 
Journal. 

Bradford  Merrill,  The  Hearst  News¬ 
papers. 

E.  M.  Alexander,  New  York  American. 

P.  A.  Payne,  New  York  Mirror. 

J.  Mora  Boyle,  New  York  Mirror. 

W.  T.  Dewart,  The  Munsey  Publica¬ 
tions. 

E.  S.  Friendly,  New  York  Sun. 

Fred  A.  Walker,  New  York  Evening 
Telegram. 

Gilbert  T.  Hodges,  The  Munsey  Pub¬ 
lications. 

Robert  H.  Davis,  The  Munsey  Com¬ 
pany. 

Ralph  Pulitzer,  New  York  World. 

Herbert  Bayard  Swope,  New  York 
World. 

J.  F.  Bresnahan,  New  York  World. 

Roy  W.  Howard,  The  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers. 

W.  W.  Hawkins,  The  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers. 

Ray  Long,  Hearst’s  International  Cos¬ 
mopolitan. 


A.  J.  Kobler,  American  Weekly. 

Lincoln  B.  Palmer,  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers’  Association. 

W.  A.  Thomson,  American  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association. 

Lester  L.  Jones,  New  York  City  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association. 

Bernarr  MacFadden,  New  York 
Graphic. 

Herbert  F.  Gunnison,  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

H.  W.  Crist,  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

R.  F.  R.  Huntsman,  Brooklyn  Stand¬ 
ard  Union. 

F.  C.  Peck,  Brooklyn  Times. 

James  O’Shaughnessy,  Executive  Sec¬ 
retary  A.  A.  A.  A. 

W.  H.  Field,  New  York  Daily  News. 

Capt.  J.  M.  Patterson,  New  York  Daily 
News. 

William  Preston  Beazell,  New  York 
World. 

C.  C.  Green,  Advertising  Club  of  New 
York  City. 

C.  D.  Jackson,  Advertising  Club  of 
New  York  City. 

John  H.  Perry,  American  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Norman  Dodge,  Mergenthaler  Linotype 
Company. 

J.  T.  Mackay,  Mergenthaler  Linotype 
Company. 

H.  R.  Swartz,  President,  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

John  C.  Martin,  New  York  Evening 
Post. 

Julian  S.  Mason,  New  York  Evening 
Post. 

Melville  E.  Stone,  The  Lotos  Club. 

Kent  Coo^r,  The  Associated  Press. 

M.  Koenigsberg,  President,  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service. 

Karl  A.  Bickel,  President,  The  United 
Press  Associations. 

J.  H.  Furay,  The  United  Press. 

Major  Loring  Pickering,  North  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Alliance. 

W.  E.  Douglas,  North  American  News¬ 
paper  Alliance. 

George  G.  Shor,  Manager,  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service. 

J.  J.  Early,  Brooklyn  Standard  Union. 

S.  S.  Carvalho,  Hearst  Newspapers. 

D.  E.  Town,  Hearst  Newspapers. 

Hon.  Grover  A.  Whalen,  General  Man¬ 
ager,  John  Wanamaker  Store. 

Robert  K.  Leavitt,  Association  Na¬ 
tional  Advertisers. 

Philip  T.  Dodge,  President,  Mergen¬ 
thaler  Linotype  Company. 

Roy  Durstine,  Barton  Durstine  Corpo¬ 
ration. 

R.  S.  Kellogg,  News  Print  Service 
Bureau. 

J.  L.  Fearing,  Vice-President,  Interna¬ 
tional  Paper  Company. 

Neal  Dow  Becker,  Intertype  Corpora¬ 
tion. 

Emmet  Finley,  The  American  Press 
Association. 


A.  R.  Graustein,  President,  Interna¬ 
tional  Paper  Company. 

C.  King  Woodbridge,  President,  Inter¬ 
national  .Advertising  Association. 

Earle  Pearson,  General  Manager,  In¬ 
ternational  .Advertising  Association. 

Ernest  F.  Eilert,  President,  United 
Typothetae  of  America. 

Isaac  Van  Dillen,  President,  New  York 
Employing  Printers’  Association. 

John  Clyde  Oswald,  Executive  Secre¬ 
tary,  New  York  Employing  Printers’ 
Association. 

The  day-by-day  program,  so  far  com¬ 
plete,  with  the  exception  of  theatrical 
attractions,  follows : 

Tuesday — Aug.  31.  Entire  day  given 
over  to  registration. 

Wednesday — Sept.  1.  (Cars  will  call 
at  Hotel  Roosevelt.) 

10  a.  m. — Downtown  motor  trip  to 
points  of  interest,  including  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange,  and  laying  of  wreaths 
on  graves  of  William  Bradford  and  John 
Holt. 

1  p.  m. — Greeting  and  official  welcome 
by  Mavor  James  J.  Walker  at  the  City 
Hall. 

1 :45  p.  m. — Luncheon  at  Wanamaker’s 
Store,  guests  of  Rodman  Wanamaker, 
proprietor  of  John  Wanamaker,  New 
York  and  Philadelphia. 

6:30  p.  m. — Guests  of  Karl  A.  Bickel, 
president  of  the  United  Press  .Associa¬ 
tions,  at  a  dinner  to  be  given  at  the  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria. 

8:15  p.  m. — Theatre  party,  courtesy  of 
Charles  C.  Capehart,  president  of  Cape- 
hart  &  Cary,  advertising  agents  specializ¬ 
ing  in  theatrical  advertising,  in  connection 
with  Messrs.  Lee  and  S.  Shubert. 

11:15  p.  m. — After-theatre  supper  at 
the  offices  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ogden 
M.  Reid.  Inspection  of  the  plant. 

Thursday,  Sept.  2: 

12:30  p.  m. — Guests  of  H.  R.  Swartz, 
president  of  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  at  a  luncheon 
at  the  Advertising  Qub  of  New  York. 

2  :15  p.  m. — Sightseeing  tour  of  Upper 
Manhattan. 

4:30  p.  m. — Return  to  hotel. 


6:30  p.  m. — Dinner.  Guests  of  A.  R. 
Graustein,  president,  and  J.  L.  Fearing, 
vice-president.  International  Paper  Com¬ 
pany,  Ritz  Carlton. 

8:15  p.  m. — Theatre  party,  guests  of 
Ralph  Pulitzer,  an  general  management 
New  A’ork  World. 

11 :15  p.  m. — After-theatre  supper, 
guests  of  Adolph  S.  Ochs  and  the  general 
management  of  New  York  Times,  Times 
-Annex,  West  43rd  street,  just  off  Broad¬ 
way.  Inspection  of  plant. 

Friday,  Sept.  3 : 

1  p.  m. — Luncheon.  M.  Koenigsberg, 
president  International  News  Service, 
King  Features  Service  and  other  allied 
Hearst  interests,  balance  of  day. 

Free  for  individual  shopping  and  pri¬ 
vate  bon-voyage  parties. 

FARM  EDITORS  ELECT 

Rogers,  Journalism  Head,  Named  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Collegiate  Group 

Prof.  C.  E.  Rogers,  head  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  industrial  journalism  at  the 
Kansas  State  Agricultural  college,  was 
elected  president  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Agricultural  College  Editors 
at  the  recent  meeting  of  th.^t  organiza¬ 
tion  at  East  Lansing,  Mich.  At  this 
meeting  an  exhibit  of  newspaper  and 
magazine  articles  and  various  other 
forms  of  news  from  the  Kansas  college 
received  third  place  rating  in  a  contest 
sponsored  by  the  association. 

Maynard  W.  Brown,  associate  professor 
of  industrial  journalism  at  the  Kansas 
college,  was  chosen  secretary  of  the 
American  Association  of  College  News 
Bureaus  at  the  regular  meeting  cf  the 
association  at  Purdue  University,  Lafay¬ 
ette,  Ind. 

DIRECTORS  MEET  POSTPONED 

Directors  meeting  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  to  be 
held  this  month,  has  been  postponed  until 
early  in  September.  President  John 
Stewart  Bryan,  Richmond  News-Leader, 
will  have  then  returned  from  abroad. 


T 
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and  now  comes 

THE  FINISHING  TOUCH! 

A  ROTOGRAVURE  section  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  each  Sunday,  by  The  Houston  Post- 
Dispatch,  beginning  Sunday,  September  1 9. 

This  section  will  be  a  powerful  media  in 
which  to  address  a  definite  market,  rich  in 
profit  possibilities. 

Every  page  will  carry  impelling  and  attrac¬ 
tive  pictures  depicting  subjects  which  will  hold 
the  attention  of  the  reader — representing  the 
artistic  finishing  touch  to  a  newspaper  which 
has  already  broken  all  past  records  in  the  an¬ 
nals  of  Southern  Journalism  for  progress  and 
growth. 


Mechanical  Requirements  and  Rates 

Page*  are  7  columns  wide  by  280  lines  deep— 1960  lines  to  the  page. 
A  page  is  15  inches  wide  by  20  inches  deep.  I  column  space  is  2  1/12 
inches  wide;  each  additional  column  2|/g  inches. 

Position  not  sold.  All  copy  must  be  illustrated. 

Advertising  Rates 

TRANSIENT . 30c  Per  Une 

1 000  Line  Contract . 28c  Per  Line 

2000  Line  Contract . 25c  Per  Line 

Forms  close  3  weeks  preceding  date  of  issue. 


The  Houston  Post-Dispatch  now  offers  ad¬ 
vertisers  a  rare  opportunity  in  thus  providing 
a  rotogravure  section  second  to  none.  You 
can  now  secure  a  fixed  rate  for  contract  space 
with  the  assurance  of  ever  increasing  value. 


THE  FASTEST  GROWING  PAPER  IN  THE  FASTEST  GROWING  CITY  IN  TEXAS! 


Houston  Post-Dispatch 

Owner*  and  operators  of  Radio  Broadcast  Station  KPRC. 

R.  S.  STERLING,  Chairman  of  Board  W.  P.  HOBBY,  President  C.  C.  MAES,  General  Manager  R.  J.  MEEKER,  National  Adv’ng  Mgr. 

THE  S.  C.  BECKWITH  SPECIAL  AGENCY 
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New  York 
Chicago 


National  Representatives 
Kansas  City  Detroit 

St.  Louis  Atlanta 


San  Francisco 
Los  Angeles 


MISS  EDERLE  WON  $7,500 
OF  NEWSPAPER  MONEY 


UNITED  PRESS  EDITOR 
PRAISES  REPORTERS 


Chicago  Tribune  and  New  York  Daily 
New*  Financed  Channel  Swimmer 
in  Return  for  Exclusive 
Story 


Single*  Out  Four  Staff  Men  and  Herald* 
Recent  Work  a*  Symptomatic  of 
Return  to  Real  Old- 
Time  Reporting 


Both  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Herald  &  Examiner  carried  “im¬ 
pression”  stories  dictated  by  Miss  Ger¬ 
trude  Ederle,  after  her  successful  attempt 
to  swim  the  English  channel.  The  Trib¬ 
une’s  story  was  copyrighted  by  the  Trib¬ 
une  News  Service  and  the  Universal 
Service  .furnished  the  Herald  and  Exami¬ 
ner  and  Other  clients  with  its  story. 

The  Tribune  and  the  New  York  Daily 
Xezes  lay  claim  to  a  share  in  the  personal 
jubilation  over  Miss  Ederle’s  feat. 
Through  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the 
.\merican  girl,  those  two  papers,  and 
their  joint  press  service,  made  possible 
her  attempt  to  swim  the  channel  by  fi- 
nat'.cial  and  personal  support,  it  is  said. 

The  “inside”  account  is  as  follows: 

It  was  on  May  29  that  Miss  Ederle 
found  her  newspaper  support  in  a  con¬ 
tract  which  was  witnessed  by  Arthur  \V. 
Crawford,  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  News 
service,  Dudley  Field  Malone  and  Miss 
Ederle’s  father. 

Under  this  contract  the  New  York 
Daily  News  and  its  associates  agreed  to 
pay  Miss  Ederle  $5,000  for  her  own  ex¬ 
clusive  story  of  her  trip,  training  and 
swim  in  the  event  that  she  did  not  suc¬ 
ceed,  and  $7,500  if  she  won  the  great  fight 
against  the  treacherous  waters  of  the  chan¬ 
nel. 

By  winning  she  added  $2,500  to  the 
sum  that  she  would  have  received  for 
merely  trying  to  win. 

Miss  Ederle  sailed  from  New  York  on 
June  2.  With  her  went  Arthur  Soren¬ 
son,  of  New  York,  representing  the  News 
and  Pacific  &  Atlantic  photos  and  Julia 
Harpman,  a  special  writer  from  The  News. 


Four  staff  correspondents  of  the  United 
Press  were  this  week  given  niches  in  the 
U.  P.  hall  of  reportorial  fame.  They 
were  A.  E.  Bradford,  of  the  Paris  bu¬ 
reau  ;  A.  W.  Folger,  Mexico  City,  and 
Sidney  Williams  and  Minott  Saunders  of 
the  London  office.  Bradford  cabled  an 
exclusive  follow-up  on  why  Clemenceau 
had  written  his  lettet  to  President  Cool- 
klge;  Folger  furnished  first-hand  infor- 
matif)n  on  Mexico’s  religious  controversy, 
and  Williams  and  Saunders  covered  Ger¬ 
trude  Ederle’s  triumphant  channel  swim. 

Tribute  to  their  work  was  paid  by  Rob¬ 
ert  J.  Bender,  general  news  manager,  at 
New  York  headquarters. 

“The  enterprise  these  men  showed,” 
Mr.  Bender  said,  making  a  sort  of  gen¬ 
eral  citation,  “is  a  wholesome  sign.  I 
believe  it  is  symptomatic  of  a  return  of 
real  old-time  reporting.  And  it  is  the 
young  men  in  the  business  who  are  bring¬ 
ing  back  the  right  spirit  to  newspaper 
work.  What  appeals  to  editors  in  this 
country  today  is  enterprise,  energy,  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  youth. 

“During  the  war  and  since  the  war  a 
widespread  habit  among  reporters  has 
been  to  sit  around  and  get  the  news  on  a 
silver  platter.  This  habit  is  gradually  be¬ 
ing  shaken  off.” 

“When  Ederle  neared  the  shore,”  Wil¬ 
liams  cabled  the  United  Press,  “I  jumped 
from  the  motor  boat,  waded  chest  deep 
to  the  shore,  and  arrived  at  Kingsdown 
dripping  wet.  I  went  to  a  telephone  in  a 
hurry,  once  I  had  made  sure  that  Ederle 
had  won  her  race.” 

Not  content  with  mere  hand-out  state¬ 
ments,  Folger,  in  Mexico  City,  sent  an 
investigator  out  to  make  a  swing  around 
to  principal  cities  of  the  republic  to  learn 
about  the  situation  first  hand. 


Minnott  Saunders,  United  Press  London  man,  interviews  Gertrude  Ederle 
at  Cape  Gris-Nez. 


on  publishers’  semi-annual  statements. 
When  a  man  looks  at  the  rate  card,  he 
also  wants  to  know  about  circulation,  and 
if  the  two  are  together,  it  makes  for  a 
more  efficient  newspaper  service.  I  see 
no  objection  to  a  uniform  time  for  mak¬ 
ing  changes  in  newspaper  rates,  since  this 
would  probably  simplify  matters,  instead 
of  causing  confusion  by  having  rate 
changes  come  all  through  the  year.” 


ever  to  go  further  with  the  idea,  and 
unless  there  is  some  tendency  to  go 
further  with  it,  I  see  no  point  in  start¬ 
ing  it.” 

Would  A**I*t  Space-Buyer* 

A.  L.  Shuman,  vice-president  and  ad¬ 
vertising  Director  of  the  Fort  Worth 
Star-Telegram  and  Record-Telegram 
said : 

“Personally,  I  can  see  no  objection  to 
the  reproduction  of  publishers’  rate  cards, 
in  connection  with  the  semi-annual  state¬ 
ments  to  the  A.  B.  C.  -'^s  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  have  already  sent  them  our  rate 
cards,  and  while  we  did  not,  and  could 
not  agree  to  make  our  rate  changes,  if 
any,  coincident  with  the  dates  of  the 
semi-annual  statement,  we  are  not  averse 
to  having  our  rates  incorporated  with 
this  statement  for  the  information  of  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  space  buyers.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  think  it  will  greatly  assist  space 
buyers  in  having  both  rate  and  circula¬ 
tion  data  included  with  the  semi-annual 
statement.” 

Only  one  publisher  referred  favorably 
to  the  suggestion  as  to  a  uniform  semi¬ 
annual  period  for  changing  advertising 
rates.  He  was  E.  B.  Jeffress,  manager 
of  the  Greensboro  (N.  C.)  News,  whose 
comment  follows : 

“I  see  no  objection  to  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations  reproducing  rate  card  data 


HNANCIAL  ADVERTISERS 

Plans  are  complete  for  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Financial  Advertisers’ 
.Association,  at  Detroit,  starting  Sept.  20. 


PUBLISHERS  DISCUSS  A.  B.  C. 
RATE  CARD  SERVICE 


(Continued  from  page  4.) 
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Circulations  during  the  few  years  of  its 
operation.” 

No  Objection 

J.  M.  Stephenson,  publisher  of  the 
South  Betid  (Ind.)  News-Times,  said: 

“W’e  cannot  find  any  serious  objections 
to  the  new  rules  of  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations,  for  it  seems  that  these 
rules  are  based  on  a  desire  to  better  serve 
the  advertiser.  It  seems  to  me  that  it 
will  help  to  keep  all  information  neces¬ 
sary  to  selecting  media  in  one  place, 
which  is  desirable.  Semi-annual  rate 
changes  are  surely  frequent  enough,  even 
for  a  very  rapid  growing  newspaper  and 
it  strikes  me  that  both  changes  are  in 
the  interest  of  the  advertiser,  which  all 
newspapers  are  striving  to  serve  more 
efficiently.  We  certainly  have  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  new  rules.” 

Dangerou*  Duplication 

Victor  H.  Hanson,  publisher  of  the 
Birmingham  News,  said: 

“I  see  no  objection  whatever  to  giving 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  the 
national  advertising  rate  card  of  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  News,  with  all  of  the  data 
printed  thereon.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all 
of  this  appears  regularly  in  Standard 
Rate  and  Data,  and  no  phase  of  it  is 
in  any  sense  secret.  However,  I  very 
seriously  doubt  the  wisdom  of  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations  entering  the  field 
of  advertising  service.  I  see  nothing  to 
be  gained  by  it  for  either  newspapers,  or 
advertisers.  All  information  that  would 
be  furnished  by  the  A.  B.  C.  is  already 
available  to  any  person  interested  from 
many  different  sources.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  highly  dangerous  in  tendenev. 
Every  newspaper,  it  seems  to  me,  would 
resent  any  effort  by  the  A.  B.  C  what- 


A  gain  of  more  than  three-quarter 
million  lines  of  advertising  during 
the  first  six  months  of  1926  evi¬ 
dences  first 

— the  growing  influence 
of  the  Oklahoman  and 
Times. 

— the  increasing  im¬ 
portance  of  the  Okla¬ 
homa  City  market. 

— t  h  e  never-before-at¬ 
tained  heights  to 
which  the  Oklahoma 
business  level  has  as¬ 
cended  due  to  three 
successive  banner 
crop  years. 

Through  the  Oklahoman  and 
Times  thorough  coverage  in  the 
Oklahoma  City  trade  territory  is 
obtained — without  these  news¬ 
papers  thorough  coverage  is 
impossible. 


CIRCULATION 

BUILDING 

SUPREMACY 

We  opened  1926  with  the  great¬ 
est  newspaper  campaign  ever 
conducted,  and  secur^  over 
$300,000  in  prepaid  subscriptions 
for  The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 
We  can  attain  similar  success 
for  you! 

THOUSANDS  OF  NEW,  PRE¬ 
PAID,  BONA-HDE  HOME- 
DEUVERED  SUBSCRIBERS 
SECURED  IN  TEN  WEEKS’ 
TIME 


E.  KATZ  SPECIAL  ADVERTISING  AGENCY 


HOLLISTERS 

CtrcuMon  Oi^inizati 


New  Y ork  Chicago  Kansas  City  Detroit  Atlanta  San  Francisco 


“iT-TiS  Comm'  rcial 
LOS  AKOFT  rp 


Wire  or  Write  us  at 
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The  Knoxville  News,  a 
Scripps-Howard  newspaper, 
leads  all  other  newspapers. 


daily  or  Sunday,  in  Knox¬ 
ville  circulation  and  is  the 


best  advertising  contact 
with  worth-while  Knoxville 


families. 


Represented  by  ALLIED  NEWSPAPERS,  INC.,  250  Park  Avenue,  New  York 
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1.  T.  U.  REPORTS  HIGHER 
WAGES  FOR  PRINTERS 


Several  Scale*  Run  for  More  Than 
Year,  With  Progre*Mve  Annual 
Increase*  for  Newspaper 
Composing  Rooms 


New  wage  scales  concluded  between 
local  typographical  unions  and  newspaper 
publishers  in  a  number  of  cities  are  re¬ 
ported  in  the  August  issue  of  the 
Typographical  Journal.  The  increases 
noted  apply  to  the  basic  rates  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  contract  and  do  not  take  into  ac¬ 
count  bonuses.  The  summarized  scale 
provisions  follow : 

Columbus,  Ohio.— Newspaper— Jour- 
neymen,  day  $52,  night  $56,  to  May  7, 
1927;  then  day  $53,  night  $57;  forty- 
eight  hours.  The  contract  covers  a  period 
of  three  years,  from  May  8,  1926,  to 
May  7,  1929.  Increase — $2;  May  7,  1927, 
$1  additional. 

Roanoke,  Va.— Newspaper— Day  $44, 
night  $^;  overtime  price  and  one-half 
over  eight  hours.  The  scale  is  effective 
from  May  1,  1926. 

Springfield,  Mo.  —  Newspaper— Jour¬ 
neymen,  day  $40,  night  $43;  forty-eight 
hours.  Award  of  International  Board  of 
Arbitration,  effective  from  November  lb, 
1925,  to  May  19,  1927.  Increase— Day 
$2,  night  $3. 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla.— News^^per  and 
Job — Journeymen,  day  $53,  night  $56; 
newspaper  forty-eight  hours,  job  forty- 
four  hours.  The  contract  covers  a  period 
of  one  year,  from  May  1,  1926,  to  May  1, 
1927.  Increase — $5. 

Easton,  Pa. — Newspaper — Journeymen, 
day  $41,  night  $44,  to  April  3,  1927 ;  then 
day  $44,  night  forty-eight  hours. 

The  contract  covers  a  period  from  July 
12,  1926,  to  October  1,  1928.  Increase — 
$4 ;  May  I,  1927,  $3  additional. 

Kingston,  Ont. — Newspaper — Journey¬ 
men,  day  $34,  night  $^ ;  forty-seven 
hours.  Job— Day  ^2,  night  $34;  forty- 
four  hours.  The  contract  covers  a  period 
of  three  years,  from  May  1,  1926,  to  May 
1,  1929,  and  may  be  opened  for  adjust¬ 
ment  of  wages  May  1,  1928.  Increase — 
$1. 

Cohoes,  N.  Y. — Newspaper — ^Journey¬ 
men,  day  $42,  night  ^7 ;  forty-eight 
hours.  Job— Handmen,  day  $36.75,  night 
$42 ;  operators,  day  $36.75,  night  $47 ; 
forty-four  hours.  The  contracts  covci 
a  period  of  one  year,  from  May  1,  1926, 
to  May  1,  1927.  Increase — Newspaper, 
day,  $2,  night  $4;  job  $2. 

Cleveland,  Ohio  (Typographia  No.  6). 
— Newspaper — Journeymen,  $49  to  Oc¬ 
tober  16,  1926,  then  $51.50  to  October 
16,  1927,  then  $52.50;  forty-five  hours. 
The  agreement  covers  a  period  of  three 
years,  from  October  16,  1925,  to  October 
16,  1928.  Increase — $1 ;  October  16,  1926, 
$1.50  additional ;  October  16,  1927,  $1 
additional. 

Edmonton,  .-Mberta.  —  Newspaper  — 
Journeymen,  day  $43.20,  night  $46.20,  to 
May  15,  1927;  then  day  $44.10,  night 
$47.10,  to  May  15,  1928;  then  day  $45, 
night  $48 ;  forty-five  hours.  Memoran¬ 


dum  agreement  is  effective,  for  three 
years,  from  May  16,  1926,  to  May  15, 
1929.  Increase — 90  cents ;  May  15,  1927, 
May  15,  1928,  90  cents  additional. 

Ottawa,  Ill. — Newspaper — Journeymen, 
day  $39.40,  night  $42.40,  to  May  1,  1927; 
then  day  $40.40,  night  $43.40,  to  May  1, 
1928;  then  day  ^1.40,  night  $44.40;  forty- 
eight  hours.  Job — Day  $36,  night  $39,  to 
May  1,  1927 ;  then  day  $37,  night  $40,  to 
May  1,  1928;  then  day  $38,  night  $41; 
forty-four  hours.  The  contracts  cover 
a  period  of  three  years,  from  May  1, 
1926,  to  May  1,  1929.  Increase-^1; 
May  1,  1927,  May  1,  1928,  $1  additional. 


HOUDAY  IN  VERMONT 
FOR  N.  E.  CIRCULATORS 


Association  Delegates  Exchange  Greet¬ 
ings  «vith  President  Coolidge — 
Hear  Plans  for  Promotion 
of  Region’s  Welfare 


About  20  members  of  the  New  England 
.\ssociation  of  Circulation  Managers  gath¬ 
ered  in  Burlington,  Vt.,  August  4  and  5, 
for  the  mid-summer  conference  of  the 
association. 

Headed  by  President  Thomas  F.  Far- 
relly,  ProTAdcncc  Journal,  several  of  the 
members  met  the  special  train  carrying 
'President  and  Mrs.  Coolidge  from  White 
Pine  Camp  to  Plymouth,  when  it  arrived 
in  Burlington,  and  extended  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  the  First  Lady  the  greetings  of 
the  newspaper  men,  receiving  in  return 
the  best  wishes  of  the  President  for  a  suc¬ 
cessful  meeting  . 

The  newspaper  men  and  their  ladies 
also  enjoyed  a  steamer  trip  on  Lake 
Champlain,  and  in  the  evening  banqueted 
in  the  roof  garden  of  the  Hotel  Vermont. 

During  the  dinner.  President  Farrelly 
presided  and  called  upon  many  of  the 
members  to  speak  briefly.  These  talks 
were  mostly  of  a  humorous  vein.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  dinner,  Daniel  A.  Loomis,  general 
manager  of  the  Champlain  Transporta¬ 
tion  Company,  gave  the  visitors  a  talk  on 
the  history  of  Lake  Champlain  and  the 
part  which  his  company  had  played  in 
that  history. 

Mr.  Loomis  told  the  circulation  men 
that  his  company  was  the  oldest  steam¬ 
boat  company  in  the  world,  and  that 
among  its  achievements  was  the  bringing 
into  Burlington  of  the  first  Sunday  news¬ 
papers  to  be  delivered  in  the  city  on  Sun¬ 
day.  The  circulation  manager  of  the  New 
York  Tribune  conceived  the  idea  of  hav¬ 
ing  a  boat  meet  the  Delaware  &  Hudson 
train  on  the  New  York  side  of  the  lake 
and  bring  the  papers  across  to  Burling¬ 
ton,  so  that  they  arrived  in  the  city  early 
Sunday  afternoon.  That  was  before  the 
days  of  Sunday  trains  on  the  Rutland 
Railroad,  so  that  no  Sunday  papers  had 
previously  reached  Burlington  before 
Monday  morning. 

At  the  session  on  the  morning  of  Aug. 
5,  Hobart  Pillsbury,  Secretary  of  State 
of  New  Hampshire  and  a  former  news¬ 
paper  man,  talked  to  the  circulation  men 
about  their  privileges  and  responsibilities 
in  connection  with  the  development  of 


New  England.  He  told  them  that  the 
greatest  development  of  the  last  year  in 
New  England  had  been  the  formation  of 
the  New  England  Conference. 

Joining  business  and  professional  inter¬ 
ests,  this  movement  aims  to  give  New 
England  renewed  confidence  in  itself,  to 
make  the  people  of  these  six  States  realize 
their  essential  unity,  to  set  at  rest  the  im¬ 
pression  that  New  England  is  slipping, 
and  to  work  out  an  intelligent  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  entire  region. 

Mr.  Pillsbury  said  that  the  newspapers 
of  New  England  can  aid  materially  in 
spreading  this  idea.  “The  New  England 
papers  measure  up  in  character  with  pa¬ 
pers  of  recent  founding  in  the  West  and 
South,’”  Mr.  Pillsbury  declared.  "The 
New  England  newspapers  have  as  a  sec¬ 
ond  mission  to  keep  the  sons  of  New 
England  who  have  gone  elsewhere  in¬ 
terested  in  their  old  home  section  by  cul¬ 
tivating  them  as  subscribers  and  caring 
for  their  interests.” 

.Among  those  present  at  the  meeting 
were:  D.  E.  Byron,  Pawtucket  Times; 
Edward  Byron,  Augusta  Kennebec  Jour¬ 
nal;  A.  B.  Croshere,  New  Bedford  Stan¬ 
dard  Mercury;  E.  D.  Dolhenty,  IVorces- 
ter  Telegram-Gazette;  T.  F.  Farrelly, 
Providence  Journal  &  Bulletin;  L.  D. 
Flynt,  Augusta  Kennebec  Journal ;  L.  M. 
Hammond,  Jr.,  Boston  Transcript;  J.  E. 
Hennessy,  Fall  River  Herald-Nezvs;  D. 
W.  Howe,  Burlington  Free  Press;  W.  E. 


Potter,  Manchester  Union-Leader;  George 
H.  Reynolds,  New  Bedford,  Mass.;  C.  M. 
Schofield,  Waterbury  Republican  ^ 
American;  H.  H.  Sloan,  IVorcester  Post; 
Vy.  C.  Smith,  Meriden  Record;  George 
Fisher,  Pittsdeld  Berkshire  Eagle,  and 
L.  V.  Chew,  Rutland  Herald. 


PAPER  COMPANY  REPORTS 

A  net  profit  of  $1,460,146  after  interest, 
depreciation,  depletion  and  federal  taxes 
was  shown  in  the  six-months’  report  of 
the  Crown  Willamette  Paper  Company, 
made  public  this  week.  Pacific  Mills’ 
Ltd.,  controlled  by  the  same  concern,  re¬ 
ported  a  net  profit  of  $395,528  for  the  six 
months. 


still  continue  our  upward  climb  by  adding 
two  more  fine  newspapers  of  the  South 
to  our  Complete  Checking  Proof  Service  .  . 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. — POST 
CHARLESTON,  S.  C. — POST 

Dhe  Mortising  CHECKING  BUREAU  Jnc. 


538  So.  Qark  St. 
CHICAGO 


79  Madison  Ave. 
NEW  YORK 


PAPER  COMPANY  IS  HOST 

West  Virginia  Pulp  &  Paper  Com¬ 
pany  this  week  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  in  the  printing  and  puWishing 
trades  by  conducting  an  excursion  from 
New  York  to  the  Mechanicville  Mills  of 
the  company,  traveling  by  Hudson  River 
boat  from  New  York  to  Albany.  At 
Albany  automobiles  took  the  party  to  the 
mills  for  an  inspection  of  the  paper  manu¬ 
facturing  process  from  pulp  to  the  fin¬ 
ished  product.  Later  the  party  was  enter¬ 
tained  at  Saratoga  Springs,  races  and 
golf  course,  with  a  side  trip  to  I.ake 
George  .  The  party  returned  to  New 
York  Wednesday  night. 


!  Says  Dr.  Salov,  addressing  the  editor  of 
I  the  Newark  Evening  News:  “It  would 
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,  a  ^  _  ^^versed  in  the  nomenclature 

1  IT*  1  W  using  for  the 

wA  w  X  V/ld  ®  ®tyl*  charac- 

cnarac«.  immediately  makes  Itself  felt. 

^  B-s _ Am  ^  far  more  readable  and  comfort- 

The  outstal^^^^^^  than  the  former  style.  I  am  sure 

face  is  its  there  are  many  thousands  of 

even  tone  througnaN^^BB^SSMfrthe  readers  who,  possibly  unknowingly,  feel 
eyes  without  being  monotonous.  There  the  added  comfort.”  After  several  years 
^-99^^  variation  to  avoid  tiresome-  |  of  Investigation  and  experimentation, 


Study  the  design  of  this  NEW  face 
Linotype  6*2  Point  Ionic  No.  5 

See  how  perfertly  it  meets  the  difficult  re(|uiremeins  of  modern  news- 
paix-r  priiitim;  conditions  .Notice  the  full  round  .  oiitours  of  the  letters, 
no  "pin  holes"  or  sharp  corners  to  fill  up  with  ink  no  fine  lines  to  hre.ik 
down  in  stereolypim; 

Ask  the  nearest  Linotype  .Auency  for  copies  of  newspaper  set  m  this 
face  and  compare  it  with  the  hotly  type  yoii  are  now  usiim  both  tor 
lettibility  and  word  count  You  will  find  it  easier  to  read  than  7  point 
faces  and  that  it  Kives  the  same  word  count  as  a  f>  point 

The  6'j  Point  Ionic  is  made  with  italic  and  small  cap-  and  also  in  c(.m- 
bination  with  Bold  Face  No  2 

MERGENTHALFR  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 


BKOOKI.YS,  S’F\{-  YORK 


SAN  t  R  \S(  IS( 


Nl  W  t>RI  I  \Ns 


(  AN  ADI  AN  IINOMI’I  IIMlIfl)  TORDN  I  D 

R. in  ih,-  rnri,  ipj/  (  ,(„•<  i.f  do-  W  ,,,/J 
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"Big  Store" 
Advertising 


^^-^WENTY-EIGHT  per  cent  of  all  Div  Goods 
^  Advertising  printed  in  the  five  standard  sized 
r  evening  newspapers  of  New  York  during 
^  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  appeared 

in  The  Evening  World. 

The  Evening  World's  gain  of  584,072  lines  m  this 
classification  was  more  than  the  combined  Dry 
Goods  increase  of  The  Sun,  The  Times  (daily  and 
Sunday)  and  The  Herald  Tribune  (daily  and  Sun¬ 
day).  Thus,  The  Evening  World,  issuing  six 

Eapers  a  week,  piled  up  greater  gains  than  the  com¬ 
ined  twenty  papers  per  week  issued  by  its  thret 
most  active  competitors  for  the  business  of  New 
York^s  big  stores. 

The  figures  for  the  month  of  June  are  equally  im¬ 
pressive.  In  the  evening  field  the  leading  papers 
ranked  as  follows,  according  to  their  gains: 

Dry  Qoods  Advertising  in  June 


The  Matured  Judgment 
of  the  Most  Important 
Qroup  of  Merchants  in 
the  Country 


IN  EW  YORK  MERCHANTS,  as  a  body, 
constitute  the  most  important  group  of  retailers 
in  the  country,  because  their  establishments 
dominate  America’s  greatest  market. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  therefore,  that  the 
following  big  stofes,  in  the  first  six  months  of 
this  year,  increased  their  space  in  THE  EVEN- 
INC  WORLD  593,048  lines,  a  ja/n  of  39.4%: 


Arnold,  ConriabU  Co.  BonwH,  TttUr  ti  Co. 
Gimbel  BroUurj  Jot.  A.  Hearn  ei  Son 

R.  H.  Macy  S  Co.  Jeunci  McCrtery  ei  Co. 

Oppenkeim,  CoUint  ei  Co.  Sake  Fijth  Avenue 
Franklin  Simon  ei  Co.  Stern  Broihen 
John  JFanamaker 


EVENING  WORLD 
The  Sun  - 
The  Post 
The  Journal 
The  Telegram  • 


The  combined  lineage  of  the  above  stores  in 
THE  EVENING  WORLD  was  2,098.235. 

Only  one  other  evening  paper  approached 
THE  EVENING  WORLD'S  gain,  with  an  in- 
creaae  of  331,375  lines,  or  17.5%.  'THE 
EVENING  WORLD'S  lead  in  gaine  was 
261,673  lines  over  its  only  serious  competitor. 


PULITZER  BUILDING— NEW  YORK 
THIBCNE  TOWER-CmCAGO 
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RETURNS  RADIOED  BY 
CHATTANOOGA  NEWS 


NOTTINGHAM  RETURNS  FROM  SHANGHAI 


“COAL  CLUB”  FORMED 
TO  BOOST  SALES 


Phone  Calls  on  Election  Night 
Reduced  by  Broadcasting  — 

<  Next  Day’s  Sales  In* 

‘  creased 


Believing  that  the  radio  is  a  valuable 
medium  that  can  be  used  to  assist  news¬ 
papers  in  broadcasting  to  their  sub¬ 
scribers  extraor¬ 
dinary  news,  the 
management  of 
the  Chattamoga 
(Tenn.)  News 
recently  leased 
station  WDOD 
and  broadcast 
election  returns 
during  the  state 
Democratic  prim- 
ary,  and  the 
county  general 
election. 

Walter  C. 

Johnson,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board 
of  directors  of 
the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers’  as¬ 
sociation,  who  is  general  manager  of  this 
publication,  declares  that  he  enlisted  the 
services  of  the  local  radio  station  because 
he  felt  it  would  be  an  asset  to  the  paper. 

In  addition  to  broadcasting  the  returns 
over  the  radio  and  flashing  them  on  the 
screen  a  battery  of  telephones  was  kept 
busy  at  the  News  office  answering  in¬ 
quiries.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Johnson  is  of 
the  opinion  that  the  number  of  telephone 
calls  was  materially  reduced  by  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  radio  broadcasting  program. 
This  made  it  possible  for  the  office  force 
to  devote  more  time  to  tabulating  returns. 

Another  unusual  experience  tried  out 
by  the  News  in  its  broadcasting  program 
wts  that  of  furni.shing  the  entire  evening's 
program  from  its  own  organization. 
Musical  numbers  were  used  to  till  in 
when  the  announcer  was  waiting  for  ad¬ 
ditional  election  information. 

“The  radio  should  be  looked  uixin  as  an 
auxiliary  to  the  newspaper  business, 
rather  than  as  a  competitor,”  said  Mr. 
John.son.  He  expressed  the  further  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  broadcasting  of  election  re¬ 
turns  created  additional  interest  in  the 
newspaper  accounts  the  following  day 


STOP  CRYING  FOR  CRIME! 


Call  Off  Sob  Sitters  and  Blubbering 
Brothers  Is  Editor’s  Plea 

Police  killings  in  New  York  this  week, 
the  Hall-Mills  murder  revival,  and  more 
than  the  usual  anxiunt  of  crime  stirred 
Frederick  Boyd  Stevenson,  columnist  of 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle  to  a  fresh  outburst 
against  what  he  termed  the  sympathetic 
attitude  of  the  press  toward  criminals. 

“Call  off  your  sob  sisters  and  blubber¬ 
ing  brothers,”  he  urged.  “Be  hard¬ 
hearted  against  crime.” 

He  said  he  intended  to  suggest  to  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
that  they  sixinsor  a  nation-wide  campaign 
for  a  universal  anti-pardoning  law. 

“Abolition  of  the  pardoning  power  of 
parole  boards,  commissions,  governors  or 
even  the  President  would  be  the  best 
remedy  to  cure  crime  waves,”  he  said. 

“A  slogan  for  a  national  new'spaper 
campaign  against  abuse  of  pardoning 
power  might  be  ‘It  takes  12  men  to  put 
a  man  in  jail ;  it  should  take  12  men  to 
get  them  out.’  ” 


RESEARCH  IN  CANADA 


Pulp  and  Paper  .Association  Has  Fund 
of  $350,000,  70%  Subscribed 

Seventy  per  cent  of  the  total  amount 
has  been  subscribed  for  the  new  Canadian 
Pulp  and  Paper  Association  building  to 
be  erected  on  McGill  University  grounds. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  is  the  vaca¬ 
tion  season  and  that  already  $270,000  of 
the  $350,000  needed  by  October  has  been 
received,  the  outlook  is  regarded  as 
favorable. 


Edwin  A.  Nottingham,  who  has  been  publishing  the  Shanghai  Times,  for  the 
last  sixteen  years,  is  in  America  touring  the  states  and  resting.  He  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  his  wife. 


Hot  Month  Advertising  for  Cold  Seaton 
Product  Takes  Unique  Turn  in  Cleve¬ 
land,  with  Coupon  Copy  of  City 
Ice  and  Fuel  Company 


Hot  month  advertising  fo.r  a  cold  sea¬ 
son  product  has  taken  a  unique  turn  in 
Geveland. 

The  City  Ice  &  Fuel  Company  of  that 
city  is  now  placing  copy  in  local  news¬ 
papers  promoting  what  it  calls  its  “Coal 
Club.”  By  joining  the  club  now,  house¬ 
holders  gain  the  advantage  of  the  present 
low  prices  and  are  allowed  to  pay  for 
their  coal  on  the  budget  plan  after  it  is 
delivered,  the  company  advertises. 

A  coupon  carried  in  the  company’s  ad¬ 
vertisement  in  the  Geveland  News  reads: 

“Without  obligating  myself  in  any 
way,  please  send  me  details  of  how  I  may 
join  your  coal  club.” 

The  company  is  thus  furnished  with  a 
valuable  list*  of  prospective  coal  custom¬ 
ers.  Those  returning  the  coupons  are 
told  of  the  advantages  of  buying  coal  for 
winter  during  the  summer,  and  at  their 
request  are  formally  enrolled  in  the 
"coal  club,”  a  procedure  which  permits 
them  a  special  rate  and  time  payment. 


The  Telephone  and  the  Farm 


R.  E.  Thorne  and  Carl  Riordon  of  the 
Riordon  Pulp  Corporation  have  returneu 
from  England,  having  engaged  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  prominent  chemists  for  their  new 
research  laboratories  at  Hawkesbury, 
Que.  .Among  them  is  the  leading  au¬ 
thority  on  pulp  and  paper  chemistry. 
Prof.  Emil  Heuser  of  Berlin,  editor  of 
the  official  organ  of  the  German  Pulp 
and  Paper  Association,  and  Dr.  Lorenz, 
an  authority  on  colloid  chemistry. 

With  these  and  other  additions  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  International  Paper 
Company  to  proceed  with  an  extensive 
program  of  research  work  in  its  newly 
equipped  laboratories. 


To  the  EIDITOR  of  any 
Newspaper,  Magazine, 
Feature  Syndicate,  or 
Press  Association: 

Better 

Sports 

If  you  are  interested  in  that  sub¬ 
ject  and  willing  to  pay 

good  money 

for  the  man  who  can  give  you 
BETTE^R  SPORTS  write  me. 

I  will  consider  nothing  but 
high  class  proposition.  If  money 
is  there  along  with  pleasant  as¬ 
sociations  and  a  full  opportunity 
for  me  to  give  you  the  best  I 
have  then  I  will  be  agreeable  to 
accepting  a  long  time  appoint¬ 
ment. 

Not  too  young  nor  too  old;  fully 
experienced:  possess  creative 

ability  and  promotional  enter¬ 
prise;  optimistic  and  enthusiastic; 
personality  to  make  friends  and 
keep  them;  healthy  and  clean  in 
habits. 

Ready  September  30,  or  possibly 
before.  Address  Box  A- 72  8, 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


There  was  not  a  farmer  in  the 
world  fifty  years  ago  who  could 
talk  even  to  his  nearest  neighbor 
by  telephone.  Not  one  who  could 
telephone  to  the  doctor  in  case  of 
sickness  or  accident.  Not  one  who 
could  telephone  for  the  weather 
report  or  call  the  city  for  the  lat¬ 
est  quotations  on  his  crops.  Not 
one  who  could  sell  what  he  raised 
or  buy  what  he  needed  by  tele¬ 
phone.  A  neighlx)rly  chat  over 
the  wire  was  an  impossibility  for 
the  farmer’s  wife  or  chil(ken. 

In  this  country  the  telephone 
has  transformed  the  life  of  the 
farm. 

It  has  banished  the  loneliness 
which  in  the  past  so  discouraged 


the  rural  population  and  drove 
many  from  the  large  and  solitary 
areas  of  farms  and  ranches. 

It  is  a  farm  hand  who  stays  on 
the  job'and  is  ready  to  work 
twenty-four  hours  every  day. 

The  telephone  has  become  the 
farmer’s  watchman  in  times  of 
emergency. 

It  outruns  the  fastest  forest 
or  prairie  fires  and  warns  of  their 
approach. It  has  saved  rural 
communities  from  untold  loss  of 
lives  and  pr^erty  by  givmg  am¬ 
ple  notice  of  devastatmg  floods. 
Three  million  telephones  are  now 
in  service  on  the  farms,  ranches 
and  plantations  of  the  United 
States. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
AND  Associated  Companies 


IN  ITS  SEMI-CENTENNIAL  YEAR  THE  BELL  SYSTEM  LOOKS  TOR- 
WARD  TO  CONTINUED  PROGRESS  IN  TELEPHONE  COMMUNICATION 


I 


European  Crisis 

CALLS  FRANK  H.  SIMONDS  ABROAD  AGAIN,  IMMEDIATELY 

Widely  Spreading  Anti.American  Sentiment  Throughout  Europe  Necessitates  Speedy  Trip  of  Noted 
Interpreter  of  International  Affairs  to  Study  Effect  on  American  Business  Outlook 

The  situation  in  Europe  has  not  been  more  acute  since  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War  in  1914. 

The  anti-American  demonstrations  in  Paris,  former  Premier  Clemenceau’s  open  letter  to  President 
Coolidge,  the  harsh  criticism  of  the  United  States  in  the  press  of  the  leading  foreign  capitals,  Lord 
Rothermere’s  explanation  o^  the  London  Daily  Mail’s  editorial,  have  given  grave  concern  to  many 
serious-thinking  people. 

Just  what  is  all  this  leading  to?  Another  war?  A  general  European  boycott  of  American-made 
goods?  Just  what  will  be  its  effect  on  the  business  outlook  of  the  United  States  during  the  coming 
year?  Prudent  business  men  in  every  community  want  to  know. 

Realizing  this,  many  editors  have  urged  FRANK  H.  SIMONDS — the  one  generally  acknowl¬ 
edged  authority  on  European  affairs — to  make  a  flying  trip  to  Europe  IMMEDIATELY. 

MR.  SIMONDS  SAILS  AT  ONCE.  He  will  be  GONE  EIGHT  WEEKS.  He  will  visit 
London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Brussels,  Amsterdam  and  will  cover  the  session  of  the  League  of  Nations  at  Geneva 
and  will  write  a  weekly  cable  article  for  American  newspapers. 

SIMONDS  is  NOT  a  reporter.  He  is  NOT  A  FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENT.  He  is  an 
INTERPRETER  OF  INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS.  He  knows  Europe  as  does  no  other 
American.  He  knows  Europe  probably  as  does  no  European.  In  Paris  he  generally  is  invited  to 
address  the  Paris  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  European  Affairs.  He  has  access  to  the  real  sources  of 
information  as  has  probably  no  other  living  writer.  He  is  the  confidant  of  Rulers,  Premiers,  Ambassa¬ 
dors,  Statesmen,  Party  Leaders  of  every  faction  in  every  European  country. 

SIMONDS  does  NOT  MERELY  REPORT  things  as  they  are  happening.  He  gets  information 
far  in  advance,  interprets  what  is  happening  and  predicts  what  is  going  to  happen.  He  predicted  the 
Spanish-American  War,  the  World  War  long  before  either  happened.  He  predicted  Locarno,  the  pres¬ 
ent  European  crisis  and  foretold  their  economic  effect  on  the  United  States. 

While  in  Europe  on  his  regular  trip  last  spring,  SIMONDS’  articles  were  printed  by  more  than 
SIXTY  NEWSPAPERS  in  the  United  States  and  by  a  large  number  of  foreign  papers.  Many  editors, 
realizing  the  necessity  of  providing  the  business  interests  of  their  respective  communities  with  as  much 
exact  information  of  the  present  situation  as  possible,  with  an  accurate  interpretation  of  what  is  happen¬ 
ing,  and  with  as  much  advance  information  as  is  possible  only  for  FRANK  H.  SIMONDS  TO  GET, 
have  urged  him  to  make  THIS  SPECIAL  TRIP  at  this  time  to  INTERPRET  THE  PRESENT 
CRISIS. 

Among  those  Papers  taking  the  SIMONDS  SERVICE  REGULARLY  are: 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  St.  Paul  Dispatch  Canton  Repository  Hartford  Courant 

Boston  Herald  Atlanta  Journal  Denver  News  Salt  Lake  City  Telegram 

Kansas  City  Star  Seattle  Times  Buffalo  News  Newark  News 

W2ishington  Star  Biimingham  News  Cincinnati  Enquirer  Dayton  Journal 

New  Orleans  States  Syracuse  Herald  San  Francisco  Chronicle  Portland  Oregonian 

Brooklyn  Elagle  Charleston,  S.  C.,  Post  Oklahoma  City  Oklsdioman  Miami  Herald 

Among  the  Foreign  Papers  are: 

London  Times  Mexico  City  Excelsior 

Leeds  Yorkshire  Post  Brantford,  Can.,  Expositor 

Cardiff  Western  Mail  Havana  El  Mundo 

If  vour  territorv  is  still  open  this  is  YOUR  OPPORTUNITY  to  PROVIDE  YOUR  READERS 
with  FRANK  H.  SIMONDS’ ADVANCE  INTERPRETATIVE  INFORMATION  on  CONDI¬ 
TIONS  ABROAD  that  will  affect  every  country  and  every  community  of  the  United  States  during  the 
coming  business  year. 
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TWIN  PONY  AUTi 


There  has  recently  sprung  up  a  demand  for  alate 
the  Pnnv  Hv 


1  the  Pony  Autoplate  Machine,  used  by  the  smAr-cit 
used  by  the  metropolitan  newspapers. 


To  satisfy  this  demand  we  have  designed  the  TWi  PC 
now  offer  the  trade.  This  consists  of  two  casting  lAhaii 
mechanism  which,  at  the  will  of  the  operator,  swiii  aui 
mechanism  to  receive  its  plates  and  finish  them,  (  ma 
upon  the  output  required  of  it. 


Although  theTWINbN 
MACHINE  doest)  W( 
Autoplate  Machinejt  r( 
their  working  space  |d  n 
than  80%  of  their  p 


Pric 


f.  o.  b.  P 


Machines  may  l(tde 


R.  HOE  COMPANY,  Inc. 


GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY  iL1 
THE  GEORGE  RUSSELL  REED  CfP; 


Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Corpo 


ing  the 

)PLATE  MACHINE 


r  alate  making  machine  able  to  fill  the  gap  between 
dailies,  and  the  Junior  Autoplate  Machine, 


Wl|  PONY  AUTOPLATE  MACHINE,  which  we 
;  mthanisms  served  by  a  single  finishing  and  cooling 
automatically  into  position  before  either  casting 
u  I  may  be  worked  by  one  man  or  two,  depending 


INONY  AUTOPLATE 
js  t|  work  of  two'  Pony 
ineit  requires  less  than 
ceid  may  be  had  for  less 
r  p|hase  price. 


048,750 

b.piftdd,  N.J. 


lay  llrdered  of  us  or  of 

itTER  SCOTT  COMPANY 
D  ClPANY  of  San  Francisco,  California 


DUPLEX  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 
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E  D  I 

MUSSOLINI’S  POWER 

HE  official  organ  of  Fascismo  in  Italy  is  II 
Popolo  Pyitalia  (The  People  of  Italy),  founded 
eleven  years  ago  by  Mussolini,  then  a  tire-eating 
Socialist  fighting  his  way  to  power.  It  is  today  edited 
by  the  dictator’s  brother.  It  reeks  with  the  details 
of  the  present  political  regime  and  everything  in  life 
is  colored  to  harmonize  with  the  Fascist  theories  of 
government. 

Although  the  Dictator  has  iron-heeled  and  terrorized 
the  press  of  the  nation  the  interesting  and  important 
fact  remains  that  Mussolini  cannot  make  the  people 
buy  and  read  his  paper,  his  circulation  being  only 
80,000  compared  with  600,000  of  his  evening  competitor 
II  Corriere  Della  Sera. 

Neville  Smith,  Australian  newspaper  man  who  re¬ 
cently  investigated  the  press  of  Italy  under  the  dicta¬ 
torship,  significantly  remarks ;  “Even  Italians  get  tired 
of  paying  their  25  centissimi  to  read  page  after  page 
of  fulsome  laudation  of  Fascismo.” 

Mr.  Smith  tells  us  that  the  least  dereliction  from 
Fascist  wishes  brings  speedy  and  condign  punishment 
to  editors.  Sequestration  is  the  least  of  the  ills, 
murders  and  thrashing  to  death  of  recalcitrant  editors 
the  worst.  But  the  papers  continue  to  appear,  the 
inextinguishable  spark  of  independence  flickering  up 
here  and  there  even  though  the  sword  hangs  low.  It 
is  a  penal  offense  to  print  anything  but  laudation  of 
11  Duce. 

How  anyone  who  has  read  history  or  understands 
even  the  rudiments  of  nationalistic  psychology  can 
believe  that  such  impudent  repression  and  brutal 
tyranny  can  long  endure  on  the  face  of  the  civilized 
earth,  or  that  this  so-called  “evil  expedient”  is  not 
breeding  a  holocaust,  is  beyond  our  poor  minds  to 
comprehend. 


No  one  here  objects  to  a  nezcs  coi’erage  of 
the  forthcoiyiing  heavyweight  championship  con¬ 
test,  but  just  watch  sports  writers  dig  in  and 
promote  it  as  if  their  ne^cspapers  were  actually 
interested  in  the  gate  receipts. 


WHAT  DOES  IT  MEAN? 

W’H.\T  are  these  poisonous  elements  that  are 
squirming  in  the  bottom  of  the  wonderful, 
overflowing  cup  of  American  life?  Most  of 
us  are  drinking  the  bounties  of  freedom  and  prosperity 
from  the  frothing  rim  without  investigation  of  the 
venomous  dregs. 

The  martyrdom  of  Don  Mellett  opened  the  eyes  of 
an  untold  number  of  good  citizens  a  month  ago,  but 
the  story  is  off  the  front  page  now  and  in  our  cus¬ 
tomary  American  fashion  we  are  hastening  to  forget. 
How  deep,  we  ask  those  who  should  know  since  they 
live  in  the  world  of  news,  has  the  cancer  of  bootleg 
graft  eaten  into  the  heart  of  the  institution  of  local 
government?  Is  it  true  that  bat-eared,  slit-eyed, 
cutthroats  of  the  metropolitan  underworld,  who  for 
a  few  dollars  buy  an  enemy’s  death  at  the  hand  of 
some  drug-crazed  thrall,  are  actually  able  to  reach 
with  bribes  public  officials  of  the  smaller  cities  as  a 
means  of  protecting  their  traffic  in  booze  and  dope? 
There  are  proven  instances  of  such  vile  corruption, 
but  how  general  has  it  become  and  is  the  press,  for 
local  reasons,  silently  sitting  on  the  lid  of  a  dynamite 
can? 

Don  Mellett  died  that  the  truth  might  be  known. 
The  arrest  and  conviction  of  some  underworld  half¬ 
hake  would  poorly  avenge  his  sacrifice  if  official  cor¬ 
ruption,  in  league  with  criminal  enemies  of  the  social 
order,  are  to  go  undisturbed,  whether  they  be  in  Can¬ 
ton  or  in  any  other  city  where  similar  evil  conditions 
stew  beneath  the  surface. 

Seven  policemen  have  been  murdered  in  cold  blood 
in  New  York  city  in  five  months — by  whom?  The 
identical  type  of  modern  bandit  that  Don  Mellett  said 
was  bargaining  with  officialdom  in  his  Ohio  city. 
Dig  in,  reporters — tell  us  what  it  all  means ! 


To  appreciate  the  benefits  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations  has  showered  upon  our  press  and 
its  advertisers  one  has  but  to  consider  the  exist¬ 
ing  chaos  in  publishing  and  advertising  affairs 
in  foreign  countries  where  no  system  of  audit¬ 
ing  obtains  and  where  a  lively  false  claim  beats 
modest  honesty. 


ONTRIBUTIXG  to  a  recent  exceptionally  in¬ 
teresting  number  of  the  Advertising  World  of 
London,  an  issue  edited  by  Mrs.  Ethel  M.  Wood, 
the  intelligent  and  beautiful  President  of  the  Women’s 
Advertising  Club,  Viscount  Burnham  made  two  cogent 
observations  concerning  publicity  which  deserve 
frames : 

“The  greater  interests  of  life  require  as  much  light 
and  leading  as  the  smaller,  and  if  publicity  is  essential 
to  understanding,  then  it  touches  life  as  a  whole  and 
in  every  part.  The  right  use  of  publicity,  like  the 
other  arts  of  life,  depends  upon  selection,  and  that 
is  where  knowledge  is  not  sufficient  if  it  be  not  clari¬ 
fied  and  concentrated  in  an  attractive  light.  Merely 
to  scatter  it  broadcast,  like  refuse  from  a  dust-cart, 
may  do  more  harm  than  good,  and  it  is  not  all  knowl¬ 
edge  that  fertilizes  and  illumines  the  ways  of  the 
world.  Everything  depends  upon  proportion  and  per¬ 
spective.” 

“In  these  latter  days  the  secret  methods  of  the 
past  have  become  an  anachronism.  To-day  it  is  almost 
true  to  say  that  there  are  no  State  secrets.  Every¬ 
thing  is  under  the  violet  rays  of  public  curiosity,  and 
it  is  undoubtedly  best  to  recognize  the  necessity  of 
conforming  to  the  present  ordering  of  things.  Call 
it  by  whatever  name  you  will,  all  the  boons  and 
blessings  of  the  new  age  have  to  be  made  known 
urbi  et  orbi  if  they  are  to  serve  the  increas’ing  wants 
of  men,  and,  even  more,  of  women.” 


“IThy  don’t  you  call  the  press  agents  pub- 
jackers.  to  fit  in  with  the  age?”  asks  H.  H.  P. 


A  CURIOUS  QUESTION 

At  the  Institute  of  Politics  at  Williamstown 
Arthur  K.  Kune,  President  of  the  American 
Branch  of  the  International  Law  Association, 
asked  this  question: 

“We  have  strong  laws  against  bribery  at  the  polls, 
and  if  a  man  can  be  put  in  prison  for  accepting  $2  to 
cast  a  vote  at  election  which  may  not  have  any  in¬ 
fluence  upon  the  course  of  public  events,  why  should 
the  press  that  claims  freedom  of  expression  and  of 
truth  and  of  opinion  be  allowed  to  be  paid  for  the 
expression  of  any  opinion  which  is  really  not  its  own 
but  that  of  the  person  or  the  interest  from  which  the 
payment  comes?” 

We  take  it  that  the  gentleman  wants  to  know 
whether  political  advertising  is  not  tantamount  to 
bribery  at  the  polls.  We  assume  that  he  does  not 
charge  that  American  newspapers  are  accepting  secret 
bribes  from  political  candidates  or  parties  for  their 
public  influence. 

Political  advertising  is  as  legitimate  as  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  printer  who  runs  off  a  hand  bill  for  gen¬ 
eral  distribution,  or  the  owner  of  a  hall  that  is  rented 
for  political  meetings,  and  by  no  stretch  of  imagina¬ 
tion  can  properly  labelled  display  advertising  pur¬ 
chased  by  candidates  or  parties  be  classed  as  bribery. 
It  is  not  considered  the  most  desirable  form  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  and  when  the  copy  is  unfair  to  the  public 
is  often  refused.  The  people  of  this  country  under¬ 
stand  what  advertising  it,  and  this  includes  political 
notices  in  newspapers. 

If  this  speaker  means  that  he  believes  that  editors 
and  publishers  accept  secret  bribes  for  their  political 
influence  he  was  never  more  mistaken  on  any  sub¬ 
ject.  Whatever  else  may  be  said  of  the  American 
press,  it  is  politically  free  and  is  more  independent 
than  any  press  of  any  nation. 


I  A  E 

CALL  TO  PUBLIC  DUTY 

HERE  is  one  public  institution  to  which  any 
newspaper  may  tie  itself  without  qualification. 
We  refer  to  the  public  school.  Intensive  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  this  interest  is  desirable  in  every  way.  Indeed, 
to  neglect  it  is  a  journalistic  crime. 

How  goes  public  education  in  your  community? 

Can  you  answer  that  question  in  concrete  terms? 
If  not,  an  obvious  duty  is  being  neglected.  We  will 
not  bore  our  readers  by  saying  anything  about  the 
“citizen  of  tomorrow,”  but  if  we  should  remark  that 
boys  and  girls  of  today  are  getting  a  rough  educational 
deal  in  hundreds  of  communities  it  might  do  some 
good.  Take  New  York  state,  for  instance:  The  rural 
districts  are  fairly  plastered  with  antiquated  one-room 
district  school  houses,  where  big  boys  and  girls  are 
annoyed  and  held  back  by  the  prattle  of  six-year-old 
youngsters  and  where  discouraged,  often  distracted 
women  teachers  struggle  to  make  bricks  without  straw. 
The  average  New  Yorker,  of  course,  highhats  North 
Carolina  as  deep  in  the  back  woods,  but  North  Caro¬ 
lina  is  a  half  century  ahead  of  New  York  in  the 
practical  matter  of  free  union  schools  and  bus  service, 
giving  even  the  negro  population  advantages  that 
excel  those  provided  for  white  children  in  New  York 
rural  sections  known  to  this  writer.  In  the  metroiwlis 
schools  are  chronically  over-crowded  and  there  are 
problems  in  politics,  city  finance  and  administration 
that  challenge  the  best  talent  of  New  York’s  news¬ 
papers. 

Why  is  the  school  assignment  one  of  the  last  to 
be  made  by  the  average  city  editor?  It  is  all  right 
to  cover  fires,  prize  fights,  ball-games,  divorce  courts, 
gambling  house  raids,  chamber  of  commerce  meetings 
and  all  other  trifling  and  routine  matters  of  every  day 
in  every  town,  but  why  subordinate  school  news? 
Why  play  down  information  which,  at  least  in  theory, 
is  of  superlative  importance  to  more  than  50  per  cent 
of  any  newspaper’s  reading  public? 

The  answer  is  plainly  this:  The  public  school  is 
the  one  institution  that  the  average  American  seems 
willing  to  take  for  granted.  Millions  of  children  will 
return  to  class  rooms  within  a  couple  of  weeks,  greet 
new  teachers  and  pass  through  the  winter’s  study 
without  their  parents  taking  even  enough  interest  to 
visit  the  school  or  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  teacher. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  mere  babies  will  be  led  to 
school  for  the  first  time  ne.xt  month  by  other  children, 
their  fathers  and  mothers  casting  them  into  the  world 
with  a  seeming  total  lack  of  personal  concern.  This 
seems  incredible,  but  every  newspaper  man  knows  it 
is  true. 

One  big  thing  that  newspapers  may  do  is  to  en¬ 
courage  parental  co-operation  by  visiting  schools  and 
assisting  teachers.  Another  responsibility  is  to  keep  the 
hands  of  ignorant,  exploiting  politicians  off  the  school 
system.  .Another  is  to  test  the  competency  of  the 
school  faculty.  Another  is  to  expose  lack  of  proper 
school  facilities  and  make  the  laggard  taxpayer  do 
his  duty  and  like  it.  Still  another  is  to  show  children 
how  to  concentrate  ami  build  mental  strength  amid 
the  destructive  distractions  of  a  jazz  age. 

There  is  plenty  to  do  in  the  cause  of  public  educa¬ 
tion,  the  rewards  are  rich  and  the  time  to  start  is  at 
hand !  It  is  a  job  for  good  newspapers. 


Florida  leoman  asked  Tampa  Tribune  editor 
for  the  name  and  address  of  the  White  House 
spokesman,  and  the  editor  replied  by  publishing 
the  anonymous  biography  of  a  man  zvho  has 
lived  the  life  of  Calvin  Coolidge. 

HISTORIC  CIRCUMROTATION 

HEN  Sir  William  Berkeley  was  royal  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Virginia.  Richmond  Times-Dispatch 
points  out,  he  thanked  God  that  Virginia  had 
no  free  schools  or  printing  presses  and  fervently  hoped 
that  the  people  would  be  denied  these  privileges  for 
a  hundred  years.  In  the  following  century  Virginia 
had  a  governor  in  the  person  of  Thomas  Jefferson 
who  said  that  if  he  had  to  choose  between  a  govern¬ 
ment  without  newspapers  and  newspapers  without 
government,  he  would  prefer  the  latter.  Today  Vir¬ 
ginia  has  still  another  Governor  who  is  a  newspaper 
publisher  and  editor  and  in  the  state  32  dailies,  148 
weeklies,  1  tri-weekly  and  9  semi-weekly  newspapers 
are  published. 
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PERSONAL 


and  has  been  temporarily  succeeded  as 
general  manager  by  Charles  J.  Plambeck, 
advertising  manager  for  the  past  year. 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


ELMKR  E.  CLARKE,  publisher  of  the 
Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Democrat,  with 
Mrs.  Clarke  and  their  daughter,  will  spend 
several  weeks  in  Europe. 

C.  1.  Putnam,  publisher  of  the  ll'ash 


IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 


TyflLES  D.  STETTENBENZ  is  acting  1^26,  to  succeed 
managing  editor  of  the  New  York  Dean  M.  Lyle 
„  ,  Ei'cning  World,  in  the  absence  of  John  Snenrer  recentlv 

ington  (D.  C.)  recently  called  on  d.  Tennant,  who  is  spending  his  vaca-  resiened  is 

old  newspaper  friends  in  San  Francisco,  ^t  Paul  Smiths  in  the  Adirondacks.  toubtless  one  of 

where  he  started  as  a  reporter  on  tlie  Cof/  r  t>  •  c  i.  »  •  *  *  c  .1  louDtiess  one  ot 

tefore  the  Spanish- American  War.  E.  Perrin  Schw;artz,  assistant  Sunday  the  youngest  men 

,  ,  .  ,  ..  .  editor  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  has  ever  heading  a 

John  Lederer,  Chicago  advertising  rep-  promoted  to  makeup  editor.  Walter  department  at  a 

resentative  of  the  ian  .(4nto«io  Light,  W’eyrick,  formerly  makeup  editor,  has  state  university. 

Los  Angeles  Herald  and  San  Francisco  succeeded  Phil  Stitt  in  charge  of  the  Mr.  Borah  was 

New  York  bureau  with  headquarters  in  born  in  Iowa 

the  World  building.  Gifford  F.  Butcher,  Nov.  24,  1889, 

formerly  head  of  the  copy  desk  of  the  taking  his  A.  B. 


T  EO  A.  BORAH,  appointed  acting 
director  of  the  School  of  Journalism 
at  the  University  of  Washington,  July  16, 


Leo  a.  Bokah 


Call,  during  several  days  spent  in  San 
Antonio  last  week  was  guest  at  a  banquet 
tendered  by  Publisher  W.  M.  McIntosh 

to  the  Light  advertising  staff  This  week  exchange  department  of  the  Kansas  City  degrw  at  Huron 
Mr.  McIntosh  entertained  Herbert  Ma-  star,  has  become  assistant  Sunday  editor  College  in  South 
loney.  New  York  representative  of  the  ^f  the  JournaJ.  Sota  in  1913  in 

T-  T>  u  u  f  .u  Joseph  F.  Reilly  has  returned  to  the  a  classical  course. 

Dr.  Prank  F.  Barhanv  pt^hsher  of  the  Xgn-ark  (N.  J.)  Star-Eagle,  as  assistant  Before  entering 
Los  Angeles  Herald ,  L.  U.  Menz  ana  editor,  succeeding  NugeiU  Freeman,  journalism  Mr.  Borah  traveled  as  a  con- 

Arthur  Holliday,  advertising  managers  of  suburban  editor.  cert  tenor  for  two  years. 

tn  “Antonio  nrpe^'o'f  thf  Hw^st  dtihl'  Frank  D.  Hicks,  who  has  been  night  .  However  he  gave  up  his  aspirations  to 
on  thi^rav  eL^  th?s  week  telegraph  editor  of  the  Omaha  Bee.  has  ? 

T  I  u  R-  K  w  n  ( tv.  u  b  been  appointed  sports  editor  of  the  Roefe-  trewspaper  work  in  the  mi^le  west, 
Joel  H.  Bixby,  publisher  oiiht  Musko-  f  j  /fi|  v  working  on  papers  in  Iowa,  South  Da- 

gee  (Okla.)  Times-Dcfnocrat  and  the  ^  t  d  u  r  i  ^  and  Illinois.  He  left  Illinois  at  the 

Muskogee  Phoenix,  has  been  nominated  Arthur  J.  Busch,  formerly  dramatic  dose  of  the  w’ar  to  come  to  Spokane,  as 
for  justice  of  the  peace  of  Muskogee  coun-  editor  and  critic  of  Xht  Brooklyn  teacher  of  news  writing  in  the  North 

ty  by  the  Republicans.  has  l^en  made  city  editor  of  the  Central  High  school.  At  the  same  time 

Hugh  Bancroft,  editor  of  the  Boston  Citizen,  succeeding  James  J.  worked  on  the  Si>okane  Chronicle  and 

(Mass  )  Nezvs  Bureau,  has  deeded  to  the  Dempsey,  who  is  now  managing  editor.  ,3^^  ^^e  Spokesman-RevuJw. 

Federation  of  Bird  Clubs  of  New  Eng-  William  Hacker,  for  six  years  a  mem-  In  1921  he  went  to  Minneapolis  where 
land  twelve  acres  of  land  at  Cohasset,  her  of  the  Fort  Wayne  ( Ind.)  Netvs-  he  did  graduate  work  in  journalism  ai 

Mass.,  to  be  used  as  a  bird  sanctuary  Sentinel  editorial  staff,  has  purchased  University  of  Minnesota, 

and  to  be  known  as  the  Bancroft  Wild  the  Flemingsburg  (Ky.)  Fleming  Ga-  In  1922  he  came  to  the  Washington 

Life  Reservation.  sette.  School  of  Journalism  as  instructor.  In 

M.  D.  Witter,  publisher  of  the  Brawley  Roy  W.  Howard,  chairman  of  the  1924  he  took  his  M.  A.  degree  from  that 
(Cal.)  News,  is  a  candidate  for  member  board  of  the  Scripps-Howard  News-  university  and  in  1925  was  advanced  to 

of  assembly.  papers  sailed  for  abroad  last  week.  He  assistant  professor. 

Paul  Poynter,  owner  and  publisher  of  "''11  Howard  in_  Paris  and  . 

the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times,  has  left  return  with  her  in  about  six  weeks, 
for  the  summer  and  is  spending  a  vaca-  J.  M.  Roberts,  Jr.,  of  the  Ashezille 
tion  in  Sullivan,  Ind.  (N.  C.)  Tab,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 

L.  C.  Brown,  business  manager  of  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer. 

St.  Petersburg  Independent, 


Tom  Killian,  a  Chicago  Herald  & 
Examiner  staff  reporter  and  a  former 
flier,  is  accompanying  the  Ford  reliability 
T  1  T-  rr-  J  II  f  o"  'Is  thirteen  day  air  derby  and 

.  .  .  n  n  1  f.  c.  T>  .  u  ^^^Eirdy,  a  well  known  Pitts-  commercial  plane  survey  of  the  Upper 

panied  by  Mrs.  Brown,  has  left  St.  Peters-  burgh  newspaper  man  and  a  former  Mis^iscinni  vall^v 

burg  for  West  Outlet,  Me.,  where  he  will  president  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press  Club,  c  t  m  n  •  .u  j-.  r  t. 

join.  Major  Lew  B.  Brown,  his  father,  was  appointed  publicity  director  of  the  ,  J-  editor  of  the 

owner  and  publisher  of  the  Independent,  Republican  State  (Tommittee  of  Penn-  y?  j “‘’''am.  succeeding  the  late 
who  is  spending  the  summer  there  with  sylvania.  ^  H.  Benton. 


Mrs.  Brown. 

John  T.  Mack,  editor  of  the  Newton 
(Kan.)  Kansas-Republican,  was  nomi¬ 
nated  for  state  representative  from  his 
district  in  the  Republican  primary. 

.\rthur  Miirlin,  owner  and  editor  of  the 


Donald  Mclvor,  oil  editor  of  the 
Wichita  (Kan.)  Beacon  and  Mrs. 
Mclvor  are  the  parents  of  a  son,  Rod¬ 
erick  Kenn. 

Joe  Sims,  former  editor  of  the  Medi¬ 
cine  Lodge  (Kan.)  Index  is  now  asso- 


Parsons  (Kan.)  Daily  Republican,  was  ciated  with  the  Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle 
nominated  for  state  representative  from  editorial  staff. 


the  24th  Kansas  district. 

Homer  W.  Hoch,  L’.  S.  Congressman 
from  the  Fourth  Kansas  district  and  a 
member  of  the  Hoch  family,  which  owns 
the  Marion  (Kan.)  Record,  has  been 
nominated. 

Dan  R.  .Anthony,  Jr.,  owner  of  the 
Leaivnzoorth  (Kan.)  Times  was  renomi¬ 
nated  by  the  First  Kansas  district  for 
Congressman.  He  is  serving  his  tenth 
term  in  Congress. 

Guy  L\  Hardy,  publisher  of  the  Canon 
City  (Colo.)  Record,  was  unanimously 
nominated  for  re-election  to  Congress.  He 
is  completing  his  third  term. 


Leo  H.  Wise  has  resigned  from  the 
staff  of  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  hule- 


E.  E.  Cook,  editor  of  the  Columbus 
(O.)  Cilhen,  has  been  appointed  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Columbus  Community  Fund.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  the  late  Howard  P.  Woodbury  of 
the  Citizen. 

Wayne  G.  Lee,  former  newspaper 
man,  has  been  chosen  managing  director 
of  the  Dayton  (O.)  Chamber  of  (Torn 
merce.  Lee  operated  a  newspaper  at  De¬ 
fiance,  O.,  for  six  years  and  had  worked 


pendent,  and  gone  to  White  Plains,  N.  Y.  on  papers  in  Columbus  and  Springfield. 

Floyd  Logan,  former  Lima,  Ohio,  news  J.  C.  Atchinson,  for  eight  years  head 
reporter  has  joined  the  Fort  Wayne  of  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  office  of  the 
(Ind.)  News-Sentinel  editorial  staff.  ,  (Continued  on  page  28) 


THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

TAMES  J.  BURNETT,  for  the  past 
"  four  years  classified  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Binghamton  Press,  is  now 
advertising  manager  of  that  newspaper. 
1^0  S.  Mulford  has  been  named  clas¬ 
sified  manager. 

William  A.  Maillet  has  joined  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  the  Lockport 
(N.  Y. )  Union-Sun  and  Journal.  He 
has  had  considerable  experience  on  New 
England  dailies. 

John  W.  Jones  has  resigned  as  foreign 
advertising  manager  on  the  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  Observer. 

Miss  Henrietta  De  Walt  has  gone 
from  advertising  manager  of  Schwa- 
bacher-Frey  Company  cf  San  Francisco 
to  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Independent. 

'Franklin  O.  Schroeder  has  resigned 
from  the  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Independent, 


The  Scranton  Times 


and 


The  Charleston, 
West  Va.,  Gazette 

the  dominant  newspapers  in  their  respective  fields,  have 
just  subscribed  for  the  World’s  Best  Picture  Page.  The 
list  of  users  now  includes  100  live  newspapers.  Do  you 
have  it?  If  not,  write  or  wire  today  for  samples  and 
prices. 
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Fairchild  Publications,  New  York,  has 
been  transferred  to  the  Berlin  bureau 
of  that  organization.  He  has  been  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  Washington  by  Russell  Kent. 

Florence  Buchanan,  millinery  editor  of 
Women’s  Wear,  has  returned  from  Paris. 

S.  Morgan- Powell,  dramatic  critic  of 
the  Montreal  Star,  is  spending  several 
weeks  in  New  York  City  looking  over 
the  new  plays. 

Miss  Carolyn  D.  Larkins,  formerly  on 
the  Philadelphia  North  American,  New 
York  Sun  and  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele¬ 
gram,  has  become  publicity  executive  for 
the  Fiscal  Service  Corporation  of  Bos¬ 
ton. 

Henry  S.  Wrenn,  traveling  correspond¬ 
ent  for  the  Greenville  (S.  C.)  News,  has 
resigned  to  become  city  editor  of  the 
Durham  (N.  C.)  Sun. 

Henry  Belk,  director  of  the  Wake 
Forest  College  news  bureau,  has  been 
made  managing  editor  of  the  Goldsboro 
(N.  C.)  News. 

C.  R.  Sumner,  who  has  been  doing 
publicity  work  for  a  development  propo¬ 
sition  in  western  North  Carolina  for 
several  months,  has  returned  to  the  city 
desk  of  the  Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen. 

H.  F.  Bacon  managing  editor  of  the 
Bristol  (Pa.)  Independent,  has  resigned 
to  join  the  Philadelphia  Sun,  Curtis- 


MARRIED 


.Advertising  Club  of  Montreal.  Henry 
Viau  is  secretary-treasurer. 

The  mid-summer  meeting  of  the 
Ozark  Press  Association  at  Forsythe, 
Aug.  20-21,  will  be  a  joint  affair  with 
the  members  of  the  Central  Press  As¬ 
sociation  as  guests.  W.  E.  Freelan, 
editor  of  the  Forsythe  Republican,  will 
be  host  to  the  editors.  The  program  in¬ 
cludes  discussions  of  newspaper  problems 
and  a  series  of  trips  over  the  Shepherd 
of  the  Hills  country,  the  Powersite  dam. 


Make  Your  Title 
A  Mark  of  Pride 
witK 

Hardened  Steel 
Newspaper  Heads 

—  they  last  forever 


A.  J.  SOSSNER 

361  West  Broadway 
New  YorK 


Martin  tabloid.  He  has  been  succeeded 
by  Henry  Snyder,  city  editor  of  the  Mc¬ 
Keesport  (Pa.)  Times. 

C.  J.  Parker,  publicity  director  of  the 
Morehead  City  Chamber  of  Commerce 
for  the  summer  months,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Daily 
Record. 

IN  THE  MECHANICAL  ROOMS 

T  E.  OWENS,  production  manager  of 
the  New  York  World,  has  purchased 
a  home  in  White  Plains,  N.  Y.  and 
will  move  in  either  next  month  or  the 
first  of  October. 

Miss  Lorena  Carney  this  month  ob¬ 
served  the  twenty-fiftih  anniversary  of 
her  connection  with  the  Shelbyville 
(Mo.)  Shelby  County  Herald.  She 
started  to  work  in  this  office  August  1, 
1901  at  first  setting  type  by  hand  and 
later  as  linotype  operator  and  has  been 
there  ever  since.  Nine  different  owners 
have  been  in  charge  of  the  Herald,  but 
Miss  Carney  has  retained  her  chair  at 
the  type-setting  machine  during  the  entire 
period. 

'  ASSOCIATIONS  AND  CLUBS 

'T'HE  name  of  the  Montreal  Pubucity 
Association  has  been  changed  to 


Harry  Gould,  who  for  many  years  was 
associated  with  the  publications  repre¬ 
sented  by  Julius  Mathews,  both  in  Boston, 
and  as  Chicago  manager,  has  joined  the 
organization  of  Paul  Block,  Inc.,  with 
headquarters  in  Boston. 


Lake  Taney vomo  and  recreation  camps. 
Both  Republican  and  Democratic  groups 
will  have  meetings  to  discuss  political 
activities  for  the  coming  campaign.  C. 
H.  McNay,  editor  of  the  Butler  Repub¬ 
lican-Press  is  president  of  the  Central 
Press  Association  and  F.  L.  Stuffle- 
baum,  editor  of  the  Bolivar  Herald,  is 
president  of  the  Ozark  Association. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Georgia 
Press  Asscoation  scheduled  for  Aug. 
11-12  at  Louisville,  Ga.,  was  postponed 
by  the  executive  committee  until  Sept. 
23  at  the  same  place.  The  postponement 
was  caused  by  the  fact  that  a  side  trip 
to  North  Carolina  was  desired  by  the 
editors  and  they  could  not  be  accomo¬ 
dated  there  until  the  latter  part  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  Ernest  Camp,  editor  of  the 
Walton  Tribune,  is  president. 

Representatives  of  newspapers  and 
periodicals  published  in  the  United  States 


liy  Negroes  gathered  in  Philadelphia  re¬ 
cently  at  the  25th  annual  convention  of 
the  National  Negro  Press  Association. 
E.  Washington  Rhodes,  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Tribune  and  treasurer  of 
the  association,  was  the  host  to  the  visit¬ 
ing  delegates.  Among  those  at  the  con¬ 
vention  were  William  Walker,  managing 
editor  of  the  Washington  Tribune;  J. 
Finley  Wilson,  of  the  Washington  Eagle; 
the  Rev.  J.  E.  East,  of  the  Mission 
Herald;  J.  A.  G.  Lu Valle,  of  the  St. 
Louis  Standard  News;  W.  A.  Hamilton, 
managing  editor  of  the  Washington 
Sentinel,  and  R.  S.  Abbot,  of  the  Chicago 
Defender. 


XTAROLD  F.  JOHNSON,  managing 
■^■■^■editor,  the  Wichita  Falls  (Tex.) 
Record-News,  to  Miss  Edith  Lansford  of 
San  Antonio. 

Allen  A.  Oxford,  classified  advertising 
manager  of  the  Wichita  Falls  (Tex.) 
Record-NeTtts,  to  Miss  May  Dee  Smith 
of  Beaumont. 

Miss  Winnie  D.  Jackson,  Wichita  Falls 
(Tex.)  Record-N OIL’S  staff,  to  John  A. 
West  of  Wichita  Falls. 

John  W.  Livingood,  of  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Public  Ledger  copy  desk,  to 
Miss  Dorothy  Kelchner  Wenrich,  of 
Lebanon,  Pa. 

Eileen  Lois  Dwyer,  formerly  on  the 
society  desk  of  the  San  Diego  (Cal.) 
Sun,  and  Everett  G.  Jackson  of  Mexia, 
Tex.,  in  El  Paso  recently. 

Qark  Queer,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Mt.  Pleasant  (Pa.)  Journal,  to  Miss 
Bessie  V.  Swartz  of  Pittsburgh,  Aug.  4. 

Henry  Love,  member  of  the  San  Diego 
(Cal.)  Union  editorial  staff,  to  Miss 
.\gnes  B.  Jones. 

James  F.  Tweedy,  automobile  editor 
San  Antonio  Light,  to  Miss  Lilia  Leone 
Burritt  of  San  Antonio. 

Worden  Pope  Wren,  Jr.,  of  Great 
Falls,  Mont.,  now  advertising  manager 
of  the  Alaskan  Weekly,  to  Miss  Donna 
Mary  Ford  of  Seattle. 

SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

'T'EXARKANA  GAZETTE  issued 
“Selling  Texarkana  Edition,”  7  sec¬ 
tions,  112  pages,  July  15. 

Pottsville  (Pa.)  Republican  and  Potts- 
ville  Morning  Paper  issued  “Prosperity 
and  Anniversary  Number,”  116  pages, 
including  3  tabloid  sections,  2  news  sec¬ 
tions  and  2  art  gravure  sections. 

Halifax  (N.  S.)  Ei'ening  Mail,  8  page 
Dartmouth  Natal  Day  Section,  Aug.  3, 


in  honor  of  the  176th  anniversary  of 
Dartmouth,  celebrated  Aug.  5. 

Damnlle  (111.)  Commercial  News,  Aug. 
2,  10-page  special  section  dedicated  to 
the  1  &  I  Fair. 

The  Tulare  (Cal.)  Advance-Register, 
Prosperity  Edition  featuring  Tulare  Lake 
country. 

The  Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  News  re¬ 
cently  celebrated  its  38th  birthday  anni¬ 
versary  by  getting  out  a  60-page  special 
edition.  Advertising  was  handled  by 
Cuthbert  Scott,  and  feature  articles  by 
Ernest  Taylor. 

SCHOOLS 

JOHN  V.  LUND,  a  1925  graduate  from 
"  the  School  of  Journalism,  University 
of  Washington,  left  July  17  for  a  year's 
study  at  the  University  of  Oslo  in  Nor¬ 
way. 

Newspapers  and  magazines  on  which 
former  journalism  students  of  Indiana 
University  are  now  employed  will  be 
displayed  as  part  of  the  University  ex¬ 
hibition  of  the  Indiana  State  Fair,  to  be 
held  at  the  Fair  Grounds  in  Indianapolis 
Sept.  4  to  11.  Advertisements  and  spe¬ 
cial  articles  which  have  been  written  by 
former  students  will  also  be  shown.  The 
Indiana  Doily  Student,  official  daily  of 
the  University,  will  be  published  six  days 
of  the  eight  of  the  fair.  It  will  have  a 
leased  wire  of  the  Associated  Press.  This 
has  been  a  feature  of  the  fair  for  several 
years.  Victor  Green,  of  Mt.  Vernon, 
Ind.,  a  senior,  will  edit  the  State  Fair 
Student  this  fall. 

PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

RUSSELL  ZEININGER,  one  of 

the  principal  owners  of  the  Manila 
Bulletin,  has  entered  press  association 
vvork  as  assistant  to  G.  M.  Clayton,  as¬ 
sistant  business  manager  of  the  United 
Press  in  charge  of  the  central  division. 
Mr.  Zeininger  went  to  the  Philippines 
from  the  United  States  in  1910,  joining 
the  staff  of  the  Bulletin  in  1913.  He  be¬ 
came  associate  editor  in  1915  and  man¬ 
aging  editor  in  1918.  During  these  later 
years  he  was  gradually  accumulating 
stock  in  the  paper.  He  still  retains  his  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Manila  property. 

Henry  Lasesne  has  been  appointed  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  bureau  of 
the  International  News  Service,  succeed¬ 
ing  J.  F.  Arina,  resigned. 

Willard  Smith,  formerly  of  the  Des 
Moines  bureau  of  the  United  Press,  has 
been  made  manager  of  the  U.  P.  bureau 
at  Madison,  Wis.,  succeeding  Charles 
Engelberth. 
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The  Portsmouth  [Ohio]  Morning  Sun 

acknowledges  with  grateful  appreciation 

4y687  NEWfpaid'iU'advance  Subscribers 

(An  increase  of  86%  new  business) 

Thanks  to  the  efficient  and  high  class  subscription  campaign 
conducted  for  us  by 

THE  PACIFIC  COAST  CIRCULATION  SERVICE 

Sll  BELL  BLOCK,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
:: 

WHAT  WE  DID  FOR  THE  SUN  —  WE  CAN  DO  FOR  YOU 


LINOTYPE 
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«  TRADE 


Y ou  can  carry  your  display 
heads  in  the  two  auxiliary 
magazines  (two  fonts  of 
caps  and  figures) 
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Mellon  Announces  Refunding  of 
Securities  is  Unnecessary  for 
First  Time  Since  the  War. 


A  touch  on  the  shift-key 
changes  the  keyboard  ac¬ 
tion  to  one  of  the  main 
magazines  and  you  can  set 
the  sub-head 


Income  and  Other  Tax  Payments 
Will  Run  Beyond  the  Earlier 
Estimates  of  Treasury. 


WASHINGTON — Government  receipts 
from  Income  taxes  and  other  sources  are 
exceeding  estimates  by  so  wide  a  margin 
that  It  will  be  possible  to  meet  all  cur¬ 
rent  expenditmres  for  the  rest  of  the  fis¬ 
cal  year  and  retire  approximately  $333,- 
700,000  of  the  short  term  debt  which 
matures  on  J\me  15  without  resort  to 
further  borrowing  this  month,  accord¬ 
ing  to  an  announcement  made  today  by 
Secretary  Mellon. 

This  means  that,  for  the  first  time 
since  the  Government  started  Its  pro¬ 
gram  for  handling  the  public  debt  fol¬ 
lowing  the  end  of  the  World  War  in 
1919,  there  wUl  be  no  quarterly  offering 
of  short  term  securities  for  refunding 
purposes.  It  also  Indicates  that  the  s\ir- 
plus  of  ordinary  expenditures  over  or¬ 
dinary  receipts  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year  on  June  30  may  be  $400,000,000  or 
more,  and  that  public  debt  retirement 


Lift  a  lever  and  the  other 
main  magazine  is  instantly 
brought  into  operative  po¬ 
sition  ready  to  set  the  body 
matter 


Body  Type:  6H  Point  Ionic  No.  5 


If  you  want  other  faces  for 
classified  or  display  ads,  the 
magazines  can  be  quickly 
changed  and  are  all  inter¬ 
changeable  with  other 
Linotypes 


STENOGRAPHER  one  familiar  with  calcula¬ 
tions.  Address  F  20.  P.  O.  Box  3443 


telephone  operator,  for  nixbt  work,  on 
private  brandi :  rood  pay :  steady  workjstate 
are  and  experience.  P  518.  Ledrer  Office. 


YOUNG  LADY  for  clerical  work;  rood  writer; 
state  are.  experience  and  salary  expected 
Address  "E-66."  P.  O.  Box  3500. 


YOUNG  LADY  for  reneral  office  work ;  state 
experience  and  salary.  P  419.  Ledrer  Office. 


DESIRABLE  TRAVELING  POSITION 

will  be  vacant  Dec.  1:  acceptable  applicant 
must  be  28  to  46  years  old.  with  hirh-school 
or  coUere  education;  an  unmarried  woman 
or  widow  without  incumbrance  preferred; 
pleaainr  personality  and  adaptability  essen¬ 
tial;  no  Investment  necessary;  no  experience 
required;  position  permanent,  with  wlvance- 
ment;  will  pay  rirnt  party  excellent  salary. 


514  Point  No.  4  with  Bold  Face  Gmd.  No.  2 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 

BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 


CANADIAN  LINOTYPE  LIMITED, 
TORONTO 


SAN  FRANCISCO  CHICAGO 
NEW  ORLEANS 


Representatives  in  the  Principal  Cities  of  the  World 


COMPOSHD  ON  THE  LINOTYPE  IN  CLOISTER  AND  CLOISTER  BOLD.  DISPLAY  IN  NARCISS 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  August  14,  1926 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

Aiding  A4)r*rti«er»  to  Obtain  Satisfactory  Answers  to  Their  Want-Ads 
— Daily  Issues  Bulletin  on  Employment  Problems — A 
Message  from  President  Nax 


T  ACK  of  information  has  caused  many  would  appreciate  your  indicating  below 
^  applicants  to  fail  to  obtain  satisfac-  whether  or  not  you  wish  to  continue  to 
tory  answers  to  their  ads  and  this  rea-  receive  it.” 

son  prompted  the  San  Francisco  Ex-  A  recent  number  contains  articles  of 
amincr's  Want  Ad  Department  to  put  interest  to  employers  under  the  titles, 
out  two  forms  called  “Want  Answers.”  “The  Continuation  School  Problem,” 
One  is  for  answers  to  “Help  Wanted  “Hints  to  Advertisers,”  “Substitutes’ 
Ads”  and  the  othcrjs  applicabk  fpiL  E?”: Policies,”  “Current 
eral  classifications!  ~  Wage  Scales,”  and  “The  Personnel 

The  employment  form  is  printed  on  Equation.” 

letter  head  size  and  contains  the  follow-  Under  “Hints  to  Advertisers,”  _Mr. 

ing  questionnaire;  Heaton  wrote: 

Xaine,  Address,  Telephone,  Age,  Na-  ".Advertisers  frequently  ask  us  our 
tionality.  Schooling,  Married,  Single,  opinion  as  to  the  relative  value  of  ‘Box 
Dependents,  References — Last  3  Em-  Xumber’  or  ‘Blind’  ads,  as  compared  to 

plcjers,  Experience,  Remarks.  On  the  those  incorporating  the  name  of  the  firm 

reverse  side  is  ail  excerpt  from  their  advertising.  We  feel  that  there  is  much 
booklet,  “Writing  a  Wand  Ad  that  Gets  to  be  said  on  both  sides  of  the  question. 
Results,”  and  selected  to  secure  better  and  one  point  of  view  seems  to  us  to 
copy  from  the  advertiser.  l>e  well  illustrated  by  the  following  ex- 

The  general  form  is  shorter  and  merely  ample; 
contains  the  following:  Name,  Address,  “Recently  four  advertisements  were 

Phone,  Remarks,  .with  the  reverse  side  inserted  in  the  New  York  Herald 

covered  with  a  promotion  ad  on  the  same  Tribime  by  two  well-known  companies, 
lines  as  the  Employment  form.  A  dis-  In  each  case  the  first  insertions  carried 
tinctive  envelope  is  also  used  with  the  only  addresses,  one  of  which  was  very 
line  “This  is  an  answer  to  an  Examiner  far  east  in  a  mid-town  street  and  the 
Want  Ad”  printed,  across  the  bottom.  other  in  Greenpoint.  Apparently  pros- 
Constructive  advice  to  classified  ad-  pective  applicants  were  deterred  by  the 
vertisers  is  contained  in  the  Examiner’s  inaccessibility  of  the  locatLns,  for  few 
booklet.  answers  were  received. 

“Remember,  when  you  are  writing  an  “Several  days  later  the  same  ads  were 

advertisement  that  you  are  simply  seeking  republished,  this  time  carrying  the  names 

for  that  single  buyer  who  is  waiting  of  the  companies,  one  of  which  is  a  well- 
to  purchase  just  the  thing  you  have  to  known  oil  organization  and  the  other  a 
offer.  You  have  to  tell  him  exactly  what  prominent  electrical  house.  The  same 
the  article  is  and  you  must  describe  it  addresses  were  used,  of  course,  but  the 
in  your  ad  just  the  way  that  you  would  fact  that  the  locations  were  inconvenient 
describe  it  in  a  personal  letter  or  by  was  this  time  over-balanced  by  the  pull- 
word  of  mouth.  Your  advertisement  ing  power  of  the  firm  names.  More 
should  be  distinctive;  it  should  stand  out  than  four  times  the  number  of  applicants 
so  that  the  lost  buyer  will  be  found  at  answered  the  second  advertisements  as 
once  as  soon  as  he  scans  the  want-ad  did  the  first.” 

columns.  - 

“Treat  your  advertisement  in  a  fa-  A  message  from  Charles  W.  Nax,  St. 
miliar  manner.  It  isn’t  a  telegram,  it  is  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  and  president  of 
a  friendly  communication  with  a  definite  the  Association  of  Newspaper  Classified 
object  to  perform.  Better  that  you  spend  Advertising  Managers,  printed  in  the  cur- 
a  few  cents  more  to  describe  the  article  rent  number  of  the  Classified  Journal, 
you  have  for  sale  in  an  intelligent  man-  lists  association  projects  to  be  undertaken 
ner  than  that  you  should  be  so  brief  that  this  year  as  follows: 
the  reader  fails  to  understand  the  mes-  1 — Possible  enlargement  of  the  Class- 

sage  you  wish  to  convey.  ified  Journal,  edited  by  C.  C.  .Armstrong, 

“Don’t  forget  that  the  sale  is  made  Cleveland  Press. 
before  the  want  ad  is  even  read  and  act  2 — Preparation  of  a  campaign  of 

accordingly.”  classified  publicity  that  will  be  adaptable 

-  for  newspapers  of  all  sizes  to  be  pub- 

The  classified  department  of  the  New  lished  simultaneously  if  possible  by  all 
York  Herald  Tribune,  L.  L.  Heaton,  association  members, 
manager,  is  publishing  “Help,”  a  bulletin  3 — Compilation  of  a  text  book  on 

on  employment  problems,  mailed  free  to  classified  advertising  to  be  used  in  schools 
a  selected  list  of  prospective  advertisers,  of  journalism. 

Copies  are  being  mailed  out  with  an  4— Continuation  of  effort  to  gain  new 

enclosed  post  card  reading ;  members,  with  a  goal  of  not  less  than 

“Since  there  is  no  charge  for  ‘Help’  350  before  the  Denver  convention  next 

and  its  cost  of  production  is  high,  we  year. 

are  anxious  to  confine  its  mailing  list  to  5 — Further  co-operation  with  the  Na- 
those  who  find  it  of  real  interest.  We  tional  Better  Business  Bureau  in  devel- 
are  therefore  revising  the  list  of  those  opment  of  the  bulletin  service  to  war 

to  whom  the  publication  is  sent  and  against  fake  advertisers. 


Your  Name  on  a  Postcard 

with  your  address,  business  connection  and  title  is  all  that 
is  necessary  to  start  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  coming 
to  you  at  once — or  to  RENEW  your  present  subscription 
for  another  3  ear. 

Why  not  send  it  today  ? 

It  surely  will  be  worth  your  while.  EDITOR  &  PUB¬ 
LISHER  is  the  oldest,  the  strongest,  the  best  liked,  the 
most  consistently  USED  publication  serving  newspaper 
men,  advertisers  and  advertising  agencies.  With  the 
promptness  and  aggressiveness  of  the  daily  paper  it  gives 
the  news  and  views  of  the  master  craftsmen  in  its  field, 
affording  an  insight  into  current  conditions,  movements 
and  trends  SUCH  AS  CAN  BE  HAD  FROM  NO  OTHER 
SOURCE. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Suite  1700,  Times  Building  «  «  «  New  York 


John  L.  Irvin,  New  Orleans  Item- 
Tribune,  recently  worked  an  effective  pro¬ 
motion  stunt  for  his  classified  section  in 
the  form  of  a  “Treasure  Hunt.” 

Clues  were  published  in  the  classified 
and  in  the  promotion  matter  on  other 
pages,  including,  each  day,  a  front  page 
box.  Two  clues  were  used  in  each 
treasure  hunt.  The  first  directed  readers 
to  some  specific  classification  in  the 
Tribune  on  the  following  morning  and 
the  Tribune  clue,  properly  solved,  directed 
them  to  where  the  treasure  could  be 
found  and  when.  Each  clue  was  deliber¬ 
ately  made  easy  to  solve.  A  daily  story 
announcing  winners  was  run. 


Plans  for  revising  the  present  method 
of  count  measurements  in  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  linage  were  discussed  last  week 
at  a  meeting  of  the  New-  York  City 
Classified  Managers  .Association,  of  which 
L.  L.  Heaton,  A'cto  York  Herald  Tribune, 
is  president. 


Sidney  H.  Wolf  has  become  classified 
advertising  manager  of  the  Toledo  Blade, 
following  several  years  as  a  classified 
solicitor  on  the  Detroit  Free  Press. 


W.  E.  Douglas  has  been  appointed 
classified  manager  of  the  Long  Beach 
(Cal.)  Press-Telegram.  Until  recently 
he  was  with  the  lYashington  (D.  C.) 
Post. 


NEW  PLANTS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

The  Easton  (Pa.)  Free  Press  has  in¬ 
stalled  two  new  Linotypes. 

W.  R.  Flad,  publisher  of  the  Freeland 
Pa.)  Press,  has  installed  a  Miehle  verti¬ 
cal  press. 

The  Edinburg  (Tex.)  Pevieuf  has  plans 
for  a  new  reinforced  concrete  and  brick 
building  to  house  the  publication’s  plant. 

The  Welch  (W.  Va.)  Daily  News  will 
shortly  start  construction  on  a  two-story 
building  devoted  entirely  to  its  own  uses. 

The  DeLand  (Fla.)  Daily  Nezi's  is  now 
operating  in  its  ,  completely  remodeled 
plant.  Steel  beams  have  been  substituted 


for  wood  throughout  the  two-story  build¬ 
ing  and  decorations,  interior  and  exterior, 
have  been  renovated. 

The  Martinez  (Cal.)  Stamdard  has 
moved  into  its  new  two-story  building  in 
the  heart  of  the  city’s  newest  business 
district,  opposite  the  court  house. 

Salamcmca  (N.  Y.)  Republican-Press 
has  moved  into  its  new  plant. 

Elrod  casters  were  recently  installed  by 
tlie  Birmingham  (.Ala.)  News,  Frederick 
tMd.)  News-Post,  Pocatello  (Idaho) 
Tribune,  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press, 
and  the  lola  (Kan.)  Register. 


ENVELOPE  FIGHT  WEAPON 


Colorado  Press  Cites  Rule  Barring 
Postmasters  from  Soliciting  Business 

In  its  campaign  against  government 
competition  in  printed  envelopes,  the  Colo¬ 
rado  Editorial  .Association  draws  atten¬ 
tion  to  one  postal  regulation  not  com¬ 
monly  known  to  exist. 

This  regulation,  it  is  pointed  out,  ex¬ 
pressly  forbids  ppstmasters  to  solicit  en¬ 
velope  orders  from  business  houses. 

Commenting  on  the  subject,  Arthur  L. 
Craig,  president  of  the  Colorado  associa¬ 
tion,  said; 

“I  have  known  as  least  one  case  in 
which  the  postmaster  (not  now  in  office) 
systematically  canvassed  the  business 
houses  of  his  city  for  their  envelope  or¬ 
ders  in  an  effort  to  increase  his  postal 
receipts. 

“The  leading  job  printers  there  suffered 
a  noticeable  decrease  in  business  as  a 
result. 

“If  any  Colorado  postmaster  is  known 
to  be  disregarding  the  official  order  men¬ 
tioned  and  fails  to  desist  after  this  regu¬ 
lation  is  called  to  his  attention,  a  com¬ 
plaint,  directed  to  the  department  Hn 
Washington,  will  not  be  out  of  order.” 


In  the  old  days  a  doctor  couldn’t  get 
rid  of  a  troublesome  patient  by  sending 
him  to  a  specialist. — Waterbury  Amer¬ 
ican. 
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NE  quarter  of  all  income  tax,  $733,072,365.95  was  paid  into  the  United  States 
Treasury  by  the  citizens  of  the  Empire  State. 


New  York  has  the  farms,  the  factories,  the  commercial  enterprises,  that 
assures  a  steady  and  increasing  revenue  to  its  salaried  employees  and  wage 
earners.  That  is  the  main  consideration  why  most  of  the  national  advertisers  look  upon 
New  York  State  as  their  principal  market. 


The  population,  the  prosperous  cities  and  the  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  welhpaying  farms 
are  the  deciding  influence. 

I 

You  can  best  cover  this  great  market  by  using  the  papers  listed  below. 


Write  them  for  full  information. 

□ - 


Olron- 

8,800 

10,000 

lation 

Lines 

Lines 

••Albany  Eveninr  News . 

. (E) 

34,444 

.10 

.10 

••Albany  Knickerbocker  Press . 

. (K) 

34,018 

.11 

.11 

••Albany  Knickerbocker  Press . 

. (S) 

86,984 

.16 

.16 

••Amsterdam  Bscorder-Democrat 

. (E) 

7,810 

.04 

.04 

ttAubnm  Citizen  . 

. (E) 

6,389 

.068 

.068 

••Brooklyn  Daily  Earle  . 

. (*) 

73,764 

.88 

.88 

••Brooklyn  Daily  Earls . 

. (B) 

84,997 

.88 

.88 

)  Buffalo  Courier-Express  . 

. (M) 

116,000 

.28 

.88 

1  Buffalo  Courier-Express  . 

. (S) 

168,000 

.30 

.30 

••Buffalo  Evenlnr  News . 

. (E) 

138,894 

.88 

.88 

••Buffalo  Evenlnr  Times . 

. (E) 

100,393 

.81 

.81 

••Buffalo  Sunday  Times . 

. (S) 

104,076 

.81 

.81 

ttCominr  Evenlnr  Leader . 

. (E) 

9,389 

.06 

.06 

••Elmira  Star-Oasette  Advertiser... 

. . .  (EAM) 

33,487 

.11 

.11 

••Frssport  Daily  Bevlew  . 

. (E) 

7,991 

.08 

.06 

ttCeneva  Dally  Times . 

. (*) 

8,040 

.04 

.04 

••Oloversville  Leader  Bepublioan. . . 

. (E) 

7,838 

.088 

.038 

ttithaca  Journal-News  . 

. <E) 

7.761 

.08 

.08 

••Jamestown  Momlnr  Post . 

. (M) 

11,788 

.04 

.038 

••Middletown  Times-Press  . 

. (E) 

7,187 

.04 

.04 

Ciron- 

8,800 

10,006 

lation 

Lines 

Lines 

••Mount  Temon  Dally  Arrns . 

....(E) 

10,437 

.08 

.08 

••Nswburrh  Dally  Nesrs . 

- (E) 

18,138 

.06 

.06 

ttNew  Bochelle  Standard-Star  . 

....(E) 

8,898 

.04 

.04 

••The  Son.  New  York  . 

....(E) 

887,067 

.60 

.86 

••New  York  Times  . 

...(M) 

866,471 

.80 

.784 

••New  York  Times . 

. (S) 

610,041 

.98 

.981 

ttKew  York  Herald-Tribune  . 

. (B) 

846,484 

.693 

.078 

ttHew  York  Worid  . 

....(M) 

887,638 

.898 

.88 

ttHow  York  World  . 

. (B) 

888,989 

.896 

.88 

ttNew  York  Evenlnr  World  . 

....(E) 

894,448 

.898 

.88 

••Nlarara  Palls  Oaxette  . 

....(E) 

80,689 

.07 

.07 

••Port  Cheater  Item . 

....(E) 

4,788 

.08 

.08 

••Ponrhkoepsie  Star  and  Enterprise.. 

....(E) 

18,884 

.06 

.06 

ttBochester  Times-Dnion  . 

....(E) 

70,406 

.81 

.80 

ttSyracuse  Journal  . 

....(E) 

68,386 

.16 

.16 

••Troy  Becord  . 

.  (MAE) 

88,679 

.06 

.06 

••Watertown  Standard  . 

,....(E) 

17,617 

.07 

.07 

••Watertown  Times  . 

. (E) 

17,334 

.08 

.06 

**  A.  B,  C.  Statemsnt,  March  31,  1983. 
tt  Oovemment  Statement,  March  31,  1986. 

***  Mergred  ai  Buffalo  Couriei-Ezpress,  June  14,  1986. 
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BUILDING  NEWSPAPER  CIRCULATION 

Marks  of  Asheville  Citisen  Claims  “Peppiest”  Newsboys — Milwaukee 
Sentinel  Fostering  “See  America  First”  Contest — Getting 
Business  in  Suburban  and  Country  Towns 


TJ^HAT  newspaper  has  the  peppiest 
”  carrier  boys? 

J.  R.  Marks,  circulation  manager  of 
the  Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen,  last  week 
claimed  the  superlative  for  his  organiza¬ 
tion  of  45  newsboys. 

“The  boy  route  carriers  of  the  Citizen 
are  the  best  organized  and  peppiest  bunch 
of  youngsters  I  have  ever  seen  during  a 
long  experience  in  the  circulation  field  of 
daily  newspapers,”  he  declared,  address¬ 
ing  the  last  monthly  meeting  of  Citizen 
carriers. 

In  addition  to  the  45  boy  carriers  there 
are  several  men  carriers  two  of  whom 
have  an  average  of  400  papers  each  to 
deliver.  It  has  been  explained  that  these 
men  are  enabled  to  deliver  this  ^eat 
number  of  papers  in  a  comparatively 
short  time  since  so  many  of  the  subscrib¬ 
ers  compose  entire  communities,  thereby 
eliminating  waste  of  time  in  travel  from 
place  to  place.  Several  of  the  boy  car¬ 
riers  also  deliver  more  than  one  route. 

Sammy  Knight,  12,  was  crowned 
“King  of  the  Citizen  Carriers”  at  the 
monthly  meeting  and  was  presented  a 
$2.50  gold  piece  by  Mr.  Marks.  Sammy 
delivers  10  more  papers  than  there  are 
houses  on  his  route,  delivering  259  papers 
in  all.  His  extra  papers  go  into  apart¬ 
ment  houses. 

When  Sammy  started  earthing  his 
route  there  were  150  papers  being  deliv¬ 
ered.  This  was  last  December.  Four 
weeks  ago  he  had  raised  this  number  to 
190  daily,  and  now  has  reached  the  peak 
of  259,  a  gain  of  109  starts  in  about  seven 
months.- 

A  contest  among  Citizen  carriers  closed 
Aug.  9.  Each  carrier  was  paid  a  fee  for 
each  new  subscriber  and  cash  prizes  were 
awarded  to  the  five  highest  boys. 


der  sights  in  America  in  pictures”  and  a 
chance  to  win  part  of  $100  in  gold  by 
correctly  naming  the  interesting  places. 

“Let  the  boys  have  most  of  the  fun 
themselves”  is  the  rule  followed  by  Galt 
Burns,  circulation  manager  of  the  IVash- 
ington  Star,  when  he  supervises  a  carrier 
outing.  The  Star  “newsies,”  500  in  num¬ 
ber,  with  more  than  300  guests,  were 
treated  to  a  boat  ride  on  the  Potomac 
River,  Aug.  6.  Mr.  Burns  then  saw  to  it 
his  rule  was  obeyed. 

“I  always  reckon  mainly  on  the  recog¬ 
nized  ability  of  youngsters  to  create  their 
own  amusements  when  out  with  the 
crowd,”  Mr.  Burns  said.  “They  accom¬ 
plish  it  in  much  better  style  than  when 
the  recreation  is  planned  for  them  by 
some  grown-up. 

“So  only  a  limited  number  of  program 
features  were  scheduled  and  the  boys 
settled  down  and  proceeded  to  extract  the 
happiness  out  of  the  evening  that  only 
boys  can.” 

Twenty-six  Chicago  mermaids  took  to 
the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan,  Aug.  7,  to 
swim  two  miles  up  the  Chicago  river  in 
the  Chicago  Daily  Journal’s  sixth  annual 
Chicago  river  marathon  for  girls.  The 
title  at  stake  was  the  long-distance  swim¬ 
ming  championship  of  the  middle  west. 

“Red”  Grange,  Dick  Howell,  Chicago 
swimmer,  Helen  Wills,  Jack  Dempsey, 
“Babe”  Ruth,  “Hack”  Wilson,  Bobby 
Jones,  Gertrude  Ederle,  W'alter  Johnson 
and  Gene  Tunney  are  the  leaders  in  the 
Chicago  Ez'ening  American’s  sport  popu¬ 
larity  contest.  Votes  are  printed  in  every 
issue  of  the  American  whereby  fans  may 
vote  for  their  favorite  athlete,  who  must 


News  and  Times  championship  tourna¬ 
ment,  was  launched  last  week.  Awaiting 
the  winning  teams  are  a  number  of  cash 
prizes  ana  sports  trophies. 

To  encourage  wholesome  recreation  and 
sport  among  Seattle  children  the  Post 
Intelligencer  is  sponsoring  a  program  of 
athletic  meets,  tournaments  and  outings, 
open  to  boys  and  girls  of  the  city.  The 
first  event  was  a  swimming  carnival 
Au^st  7.  The  girls’  playground 
efficiency  test  ends  August  14,  when 
prizes  will  be  awarded.  For  the  boys, 
the  Post  Intelligencer  has  arranged  an 
overnight  encampment  at  Fort  Lawton,  to 
be  held  the  last  week  in  August. 

The  Philadelphia  Evening  Public 
Ledger  is  offering  a  $7,500  travel  and 
pedestrian  accident  insurance  policy  to 
any  subscriber  for  $1  a  year  during  which 
the  publication  will  be  delivered  daily. 

The  “Sesqui  Kids”  of  Reading,  Pa., 
3,500  strong,  visited  the  Sesqui-Centen- 
nial  Exposition  this  week,  as  the  guests 
of  the  Reading  Times.  Gathered  from 
homes  in  the  poorer  sections  of  Reading, 
the  children  made  a  tour  of  the  Exposi¬ 
tion  under  the  direction  of  Joseph  Flom- 
stein,  of  the  Times,  and  Mrs.  J.  Milton 
Miller,  the  chief  hostess. 

Walter  R.  Schaefer,  for  a  number  of 
years  on  the  circulation  staff  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal,  is  now  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Marinette  (Wis.)  Eagle-Star, 
succeeding  Stephen  P.  Jones.  Mr.  Jones 
remains  with  the  Eagle-Star  in  another 
capacity. 

C.  R.  Goodrich,  circulation  manager  of 
the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  accept  a  similar  position  with 
the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News. 

Robert  Foster,  connected  with  the  cir¬ 
culation  department  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Gazette  Times,  was  seriously  hurt  when 
an  automobile  in  which  he  was  riding  was 
struck  by  a  train  at  a  grade  crossing  near 


Burgettstown,  Pa.  on  August  7.  The 
man  with  whom  he  was  riding  was  in¬ 
stantly  killed.  Foster  is  expected  to  re¬ 
cover. 

A  close  tie-up  with  radio  fans  is  being 
offered  by  the  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
in  the  form  of  radio  logs  and  distance 
maps,  given  free  to  those  who  write  or 
call.  The  paper  describes  the  log  as  “the 
neatest,  most  compact,  and  most  practical 
that  we  have  ever  seen.”  It  works  on 
the  same  principle  as  the  dials  of  a  re¬ 
ceiving  set.  Of  course  it  contains  the 
Globe- Democrat’s  own  advertising  pro¬ 
motion  copy.  This  St.  Louis  daily  co¬ 
operates  in  the  conduct  of  Station 
KMOX.. 

The  Fort  Worth  Record-Telegram, 
Harold  Hough,  circulation  manager,  is 
among  papers  interesting  young  readers 
through  organization  of  a  local  birthday 
club.  Membership  is  limited  to  children 
between  the  ages  of  1  to  12.  They  fill 
out  coupons  giving  their  name,  address, 
and  date  of  birth  and  are  given  publicity 
when  their  birthdays  roll  around. 

The  same  paper  effectively  circused 
“The  Misty  Pathway,”  a  serial  novel  that 
started  running  Aug.  4,  by  picking  out 
the  most  exciting  illustrations  and  print¬ 
ing  them  with  teaser  captions  several 
days  before  the  opening  chapter  appeared. 

The  Cleveland  News  is  working  a  club¬ 
bing  offer  with  a  group  of  magazines  in 
an  effort  to  increase  its  list  of  paid  sub¬ 
scribers. 

Among  papers  offering  accident  insur¬ 
ance  policies  to  readers  agreeing  to  sub¬ 
scribe  for  the  summer  months  are  the 
Louisville  Courier- Journal,  Louisville 
Times,  Atlanta  Journal,  and  Detroit  Free 
Press.  Promotion  copy  for  the  insurance 
plays  up  the  slogan:  “Vacation  Time  is 
.\ccident  Time.”  Insurance  companies 
offering  the  circulation  tie-up  to  news¬ 
papers  include  the  Continental  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Company  and  the  Federalized  Read¬ 
ers  Service  Accident  Insurance  Company. 


Promotion  work  for  building  news¬ 
paper  circulation  in  country  and  suburban 
towns  must  be  centered  chiefly  among  the 
boys  supplied  by  sub-dealers,  in  the  opin-  , 
ion  of  George  Erb,  Jr.,  of  the  Buffalo 
Evening  News. 

“We  keep  a  card  record  of  every 
agency  boy  together  with  a  record  of  the 
boys  with  whom  we  deal  direct,”  Mr.  i 
Erb  said.  “These  records  are  kept  up 
to  date  and  checked  over  carefully  each 
month.  The  office  sends  out  a  letter  to  , 
those  who  have  shown  an  increase  com¬ 
mending  their  efforts,  while  another  letter 
goes  out  to  those  showing  a  decrease. 

“We  also  have  a  card  record  of  every 
town  in  which  the  News  is  sold.  The 
card  gives  complete  information  with 
reference  to  the  dealer  or  carriers’  aver¬ 
age  draw,  together  with  data  regarding 
the  sale  of  the  competing  papers.  It 
also  gives  valuable  information  concern¬ 
ing  the  size,  location,  etc.,  of  the  towns. 

“Contests  among  the  boys  at  the  agen¬ 
cies  usually  result  in  getting  new  busi¬ 
ness,  provided  they  are  worked  properly 
and  are  followed  up  judiciously  by  the 
road  man  and  office.  A  bonus  to  dealers 
for  increased  sales  will  also  bring  in  new 
ljusiness. 

“A  special  edition  for  one  particular 
town  run  for  about  a  week  will  make  it 
possible  for  your  solicitor  to  place  your 
publication  in  a  great  many  more  new 
homes  than  it  would  be  possible  to  do  in 
any  other  way.” 

The  Pittsburgh  Sun,  through  its  “Sun- 
Ray  Club,”  children’s  organization,  is  of¬ 
fering  a  box  of  candy  daily  to  club  mem¬ 
bers  who  predict  the  weather  correctly. 
Contestants  fill  out  a  coupon  as  follows : 
“I  predict  that  the  weather  at  8  o’clock 

on  (date) .  will  be . 

(clear,  cloudy,  rain).  The  temperature 
will  ^ .  (degrees). 

The  Milwaukee  Sentinel  is  publishing 
preliminary  promotion  on  a  “See  Amer¬ 
ica  First”  contest  to  open  Aug.  21.  On 
that  date,  it  is  advertis^,  readers  will  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  see  all  the  “won- 


be  a  resident  of  the  United  States. 

Chicago’s  most  perfect  baby  is  to  be 
chosen  by  the  Chicago  Daily  News  in 
conjunction  with  the  Uptown  theatre  in 
Chicago.  Dr.  Herman  N.  Bundesen. 
health  commissioner  of  Chicago,  will  head 
a  body  of  judges  who  will  select  the  win¬ 
ning  babies  from  photographs  and  the 
infants  themselves.  Two  hundred  dollars 
in  cash,  given  by  the  Daily  News,  will  be 
the  first  prize.  Other  prizes  will  be  an 
oil  painting,  a  savings  account  and  photo¬ 
graphs. 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer’s  annual 
“Famous  Fifty”  circulation  campaign  is 
again  in  full  swing  this  year.  Fifty  per¬ 
sons  who  obtain  the  greatest  numbers  of 
subscriptions  to  the  Inquirer  are  the 
guests  of  the  newspaper  at  the  World’s 
Series  baseball  games,  with  all  expenses 
paid,  including  amusements  and  side  trips. 

The  annual  amateur  baseball  classic  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  states — the  Denver 


243,311 

was  the  average  net  paid  daily 
circulation  of  The  Baltimore  Sun 
(morning  and  evening  issues) 
for  the  month  of 

July,  1926 

The  average  net  paid  circula¬ 
tion  of  THE  SUNDAY  SUN 
per  Sunday  for  the  month  of 
July,  1926,  was  187,733. 

Everything  in  Baltimore 
Revolves  Around 

T'HF,  SUN 

Morning  Evening  Sunday 


We  offer  for  Sale 

COMPLETE  NEWSPAPERIPLANT 


of  the 


TAMPA  MORNING  TELEGRAPH 

This  plant  had  been  operated  only  a  few  months  when  it  was  purchased 
by  the  'Tampa  Tribune.  The  equipment  was  installed  less  than  a  year 
ago  and  most  of  it  was  new.  Will  be  sold  complete  or  in  separate  lots. 


Hoe  Sextuple  Free*  with  complete 
Stereotype  equipment  for  dry  matt 
and  electrical  equipment  for  alter- 
natinK  current. 

30  Hoe  Steel  Stereotype  Chaaea. 

30  Ooat  Steel  Form  Tablet. 

1  Ooaa  Curved  Boutins  Kachine. 

1  Hoe  Saw  Table. 

1  Hoe  Flat  Cattins  Box. 

1  Hetal  Heltins  Furnace. 

1  Curtit  Air  Comprettor. 

1  Monotype  Type  and  Buie  Caater  with 
6  moldt  and  SO  fontt  ditplay  matt. 
10  Type  Storase  Cabinett  with 
bozet. 

1  Monotype  Material  Makins  Machine, 
3  mold!  unite  and  IS  material 
matt. 

9  Modri  8  Linotype  Machinea. 

3  Model  14  Linotype  Machinea. 

1  Model  22  Linotype  Machine. 

1  Model  26  Linotype  Machine. 

3  Stevenaon  Furniture  Moldt. 

Linotype  Matricea  for  b%  and  6- 

point  body,  and  10  to  36-point 
Head  line  and  Ditplay  in  Chelten¬ 
ham,  Century,  etc, 

2  Miller  Vnivertal  Saw  Trimmert, 

1  Wetel  Electric  Proof  Preaa,  bed  10 
z  29. 

1  Wetel  SeU-Inkins  Proof  Preat.  18Vi 
z  30. 

4  Ho,  12030  Hamilton  Steel  Mewtpaper 

Type  Cabinett. 


2  Hamilton  13-ft.  Steel  Make-up  Tablet. 

1  Hamilton  6-ft.  Dump  Table. 

1  Hamilton  Steel  6-ft.  Correctins  Table. 

3  Hamilton  Square  Les  Impotins 

Tablet  with  marble  tope. 

1  Hamilton  Steel  Sort  Cabinet  Ho. 
13440  with  tort  bozet. 

4  Type  Cate  Backt  with  California 

casea. 

1  Hamilton  Steel  6-ft.  Correctins 
Table. 

291  Preated  Stert  Oalleyt,  one  oolumn. 

24  Pretsed  Steel  Oalleyt,  6V4  z  23Va- 

15  Steel  Mailins  Oalleyt,  8%  z  23'/,. 

50  Steel  OaUeyt,  3%  z  S3V4. 

6  Brata  Job  Oalleyt,  IS  z  18. 

7  Bratt  Job  Oalleyt,  18  z  25. 

16  Parason  B.-att  Oalleyt. 

5  Siz-ool.  Bratt  Oalleyt,  15  z  S3Vi- 

1  Font  Sinsle-col.  Catt  Iron  Hewap. 
Bate. 

1  Font  Double-col,  Caat  Iron  Hewtp. 
Bate. 

8  Boute  Job  Stlckt,  10  z  SV4- 
4  Boute  Job  Stickt,  20  z  2*4. 

Ditplay  Type  in  weisht  fontt;  48- 
60-72-96  and  190-point.  Cooper 
Bold,  Cheltenham  Bold,  Cheltenham 
Bold  Italict. 

Century  Old  Style,  Century  Old  Style 
Bold,  Bailroad  Oothic,  Pabtt  Old 
Styl^  Oondy  Hand-Tooled  Italic. 
Bpacea,  Quada,  Per  Cent  Markt, 
I^actiont,  etc. 


For  prices  and  full  details  rvrite  or  rvire 

BAKER  SALES  COMPANY,  200  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


A  Pig  in  a  Poke 

is  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  futility  of  a 
national  newspaper  advertiser  launching  a  cam¬ 
paign  without  first  investigating  the  buying  habits  of 
the  people  who  compose  his  prospective  market. 

SUCH  AN  INVESTIGATION 

covering  any  considerable  number  of  trading  areas  would 
cost  a  fortune  and  take  months  and  months  to  complete. 

EDITOR  8c  PUBLISHER’S  * 

MARKET  GUIDE 

does  away  with  all  necessity  of  extended  research 
work  on  the  part  of  either  advertiser  or  agency. 

ITS  THOUSANDS 
OF  FACTS  AND  FIGURES 

tell  all  that  need  to  be  known  about  the  1300  cities  where  American  and  Cana¬ 
dian  daily  newspapers  are  published  before  deciding  how  much  money  can  be 
spent  profitably  and  what  kind  of  advertising  can  be  placed  to  advantage  in 
reaching  out  after  new  markets  for  a  product — from  their  physical  characteris¬ 
tics  to  their  industrial,  financial,  social,  educational  and  retail-store  resources. 

THAT  IS  WHY 

you’ll  find  a  copy  of  the  Market  Guide  on  the  desks  of  practically  all  the 
advertising  managers,  sales  managers,  agency  account  executives,  space  buyers 
and  research  men  who  have  the  final  say  in  the  placing  of  95%  of  the  national 
newspaper  advertising  of  today. 

A  WONDERFULLY  GOOD 
REASON,  TOO,  IS  THIS 

for  the  publishers  of  daily  newspapers  to  use  the  columns  of  the  Market  Guide 
to  sell  their  space  to  these  prospective  buyers  of  space.  There  are  a  lot  of  other 
good  reasons — want  to  know  them?  No  obligations. 


Editor  &  Publisher  Time,  Buiiding,Ne».York 
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WOMEN  IN  ADVERTISING  AND  JOURNALISM 


country.  She  is  now  in  Wellesley  Col¬ 
lege  and  she  too,  wants  to  write.  I  hope 
she  will  accomplish  many  of  the  things 
I  have  never  had  time  to  do.” 


Prejudice  Against  Newspaper  Women  Has  Vanished,  Louella  O.  Par¬ 
sons  Finds — Advertising  Scholarships  Commended — Florence 
McIntyre  Fiction  Editor  for  King 


PREJUDICE  against  newspaper 
women  has  entirely  vanished,  in  the 
opinion  of  Louella  O.  Parsons,  motion 
picture  editor  of  Universal  Service. 


Louella  Parsons 


“The  percentage  of  successful  women  in 
the  field  of  journalism  today  has  increased 
75  l)er  cent  since  I  began  my  career,”  she 
declared.  “The  idea,  too,  of  the  dowdy¬ 
looking  female  with  bedraggled  hair  and 
ill-fitting  clothes  as  typifying  every 
woman  reporter  went  out  with  the  bi¬ 
cycle.  The  modern  newspaper  woman  is 
not  only  mentally  alert,  but  is  smartly 
dressed.” 

Mrs.  Parsons'  particular  work  for  the 
past  12  years  has  been  along  specialized 
lines,  first  as  moving  picture  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Herald,  then  as  editor  on  the 
Xew  York  Morning  Telegraph,  later  with 
the  Xew  York  American,  and  now  with 
Universal  Service. 

“There  is  no  craft  in  the  world  as  ex¬ 
citing  as  the  newspaper  profession  and 
no  part  of  the  work  as  interesting  as 
reporting  because  it  offers  a  variety  of 
subjects  and  a  world  of  experiences,”  she 
said.  “Even  now  I  forget  the  movies 
every  so  often  to  report  a  special  story 
for  the  city  editor. 

“Only  a  few  weeks  ago  I  met  the  train 
bringing  Aimee  Semple  McPherwn  to 
Los  Angeles  to  write  a  feature  article  on 
mob  psychology  as  represented  by  the 
crowd  at  the  station. 

“My  first  newspaper  job  dates  back  so 
many  years  that  I  refuse  to  give  actual 
figures.  I  was  home  from  school  on  a 
summer  vacation  with  no  thought  but 
having  a  good  time  when  I  was  offered 
the  position  of  society  editor  on  the 
Dixon  (Ill.)  Star.  One  of  my  best 
friends  was  married  to  the  publisher  of 
the  paper  in  Dixon,  a  town  of  twelve 
thousand.  I  was  paid  the  large  sum  of 
$5  a  week.  .\s  the  first  woman  reporter 
in  Dixon  I  felt  my  responsibilities.  I 
bought  a  huge  notebook  which  accom¬ 
panied  me  wherever  I  went.  I  was  so 
delighted  with  the  distinction  that  I  grad¬ 
ually  accepted  the  added  responsibilities 
of  dramatic  editor,  musical  critic  and 
assistant  city  editor,  all  for  -  the  same 
salary. 

“Just  when  I  was  getting  $6  a  week  I 
left  it  all  to  get  married.  For  the  ne.xt 
four  years  I  was  busy  in  my  home  and 
with  my  small  daughter.  Then  when  I 
found  myself  alone  with  a  three-year- 
old  baby  I  naturally  turned  to  the  one 
thing  I  knew,  newspaper  work. 

“I  wrote  feature  stories  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  which  were  sometimes  ac¬ 
cepted  and  sometimes  put  into  the  waste 
basket.  The  uncertainty  of  definite  re¬ 
muneration  made  me  accept  with  alacrity, 
an  offer  to  join  the  Essanay  Film  Com¬ 
pany  as  scenario  writer  at  $20  a  week. 

■  -  “For  the  next  five  years  I  turned  out 
on-an  average  of  two  scenarios  a  week, 
'I  wrote  a  textbook  on  “How  to  Write 
for  the  Movies,”  and  I  contributed  a 


Sunday  feature  to  the  Chicago  Herald. 

“My  heart,  however,  was  always  more 
in  newspaper  work  than  in  writing  the 
“thrillers”  demanded  and  so  when  James 
Keeley,  publisher  of  the  Herald,  asked 
me  to  inaugurate  a  daily  column  and 
write  reviews  in  addition  to  doing  the 
Sunday  page,  I  resigned  from  Essanay  to 
affiliate  myself  with  the  Herald. 

“My  most  interesting  assignment  hap¬ 
pened  when  I  was  on  the  Chicago  Herald. 

I  was  told  to  cover  the  Eastland  disaster 
where  more  than  two  thousand  people 
were  drowned  on  an  excursion  boat.  I 
was  instructed  to  visit  the  homes  of  the 
afflicted  and  get  their  personal  stories. 

“In  the  beginning  I  approached  these 
small  houses  with  reticence.  But  the 
eagerness  of  the  people  who  were  of  the 
poorer  class  to  tell  their  stories  made  me 
forget  myself.  There  is  a  curious,  mor¬ 
bid  desire  to  talk  among  people  who  have 
had  trouble  and  their  willingness  to  tell 
me  little  intimate  stories  of  their  loved 
ones  was  one  of  the  most  touching  things 
I  have  ever  encountered.  In  some  homes 
three  and  four  children  were  drowned 
and  it  seemed  to  give  the  parents  relief 
from  their  grief  to  talk  to  someone  who 
understood.  Any  stranger,  I  suppose 
would  have  sufliced,  but  a  newspaper  re¬ 
porter  stood  for  a  certain  amount  of  dig¬ 
nity  and  they  felt  honored  that  the  paper 
had  sent  someone  to  visit  them.  I  worked 
unceasingly  vvith  about  two  hours’  sleep  a 
night,  learning  more  about  human  nature 
than  I  have  learned  before  or  since. 

“My  most  exciting  assignment  was  a 
murder  case  that  happened  many  years 
ago.  The  young  man,  son  of  a  wealthy 
family,  while  into.xicated,  shot  and  killed 
a  barkeeper.  He  was  sentenced  to  twen¬ 
ty-one  years  in  the  penitentiary  and  my 
job  was  to  shadow  the  girl  who  came 
from  Chicago  to  see  him  and  who  was 
determined  to  marry  him  in  spite  of  all 
opposition.  I  followed  the  girl,  won  her 
confidence  and  went  with  her  while  she 
married  the  boy.  I  have  often  wondered 
what  happened  to  her  and  to  him,  if  he 
were  ever  pardoned  and  if  they  lived 
together  after  he  was  released  from  jail. 

“I  entered  newspaper  work  because  I 
think  it  is  the  most  fascinating  and  the 
most  interesting  although  in  many  ways 
the  most  difficult  and  heart-breaking  work 
in  the  world.  I  never  intended  to  special¬ 
ize.  I  wanted  to  be  a  reporter  and  if  I  do 
say  it  myself,  I  think  now  that  I  am  a 
far  better  reporter  than  editor. 

“I  have  always  wanted  to  write  .some¬ 
thing  other  than  newspaper  articles  but 
I  have  been  too  busy  supplying  a  story 
a  day  and  a  feature  on  Sunday  to  give 
much  thought  to  anything  beyond  the 
exacting  demands  of  a  daily  column.  I 
feel  that  I  owe  a  great  deal  to  my  news¬ 
paper  vvork  since  I  have  been  able  to  send 
my  daughter  to  the  best  schools  in  the 


-Arthur  Williams,  vice-president  of  the 
New  York  Edison  Company,  this  week 
commended  the  memorial  advertising 
scholarship  at  New  York  University  for 
young  business  women  recently  an-  ‘ 
nounced  by  the  League  of  -Advertising 
Women,  New  York. 

“The  league  is  not  only  giving  a  val¬ 
uable  stimulus  to  its  own  profession,  but 
is  also  making  a  fine  contribution  to 
American  business  in  general,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Williams  pointed  out  that  Miss 
Helen  M.  Rockey,  president  of  the 
League,  has  for  many  years  been  “the 
right  hand  man  to  the  manager  of  our 
advertising  department.” 


Our  Customers  Write  Our  Ads 


JOHN  D.  McADAMS,  of  the 
ALTON,  ILL.,  TELEGRAPH 

Says — 

“I  personally  think  the  DU¬ 
PLEX  TUBULAR  press  a  great 
institution  for  a  paper  with  from 
10,000  to  15,000  daily  circula¬ 
tion.” 


DUPLEX 


FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPERS 


Duplex  Printing  Press  Co. 

BATTLB  CREEK.  MICH. 


The  scholarships  offered  by  the  League 
of  Advertising  Women  were  recently  es¬ 
tablished  in  memory  of  two  prominent 
members  of  the  League — Helen  Louise 
Johnson  and  May  S.  Thayer.  They  are 
open  to  any  young  women  employed  in 
the  advertising  profession,  including  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies,  publishers,  newspapers 
and  magazines,  printers,  engravers,  de¬ 
partment  stores,  specialty  shops,  national 
advertisers  and  local  advertisers.  The 
closing  date  for  letters  of  application 
which  should  be  addressed  to  the  League’s 
office  at  25  Park  avenue.  New  York,  has 
been  set  for  August  20. 


Florence  E.  McIntyre  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed*  fiction  editor  of  King  Features 
Syndicate,  New  York.  She  will  be  in 
charge  of  a  staff  that  writes  and  edits 
newspaper  serials. 


William  Henry  Baker,  Guardian  BuUdinR^, 
Cleveland.  Placing  orders  for  28  lines  during 
August  and  September,  for  Kahnous  Prescrip¬ 
tion,  a  hay  fever  remedy. 

Crapbell-Ewald  Company,  General  Motors 
Building,  Detroit.  Has  secured  contract  to 
advertise  new  car  of  Buick  Motor  Car  Com¬ 
pany,  Flint,  Mich. 

Caples  Company,  225  East  Erie  street,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Has  secured  account  of  the  Cuban 
National  Tourist  commission  to  advertise  Cuba 
as  a  playground  for  Americans.  Magazines 
and  metropolitan  papers  to  be  used. 

Dorland  Agency,  Inc.,  244  Madison  avenue. 
New  York  City.  Will  place  account  for  A.  P. 
Babcock  Company,  New  York,  manufacturers 
“Babex”  a  deodorant  and  toilet  preparations. 

Henri,  Hurst  A  McDonald,  58  East  Washing¬ 
ton  street,  Chicago.  Placing  account  of  the 
Beaver  Products  Company,  Buffalo,  manufac¬ 
turers  building  materials. 

Homer  McKee  Company,  Kahn  Building, 
Indianapolis.  Placing  hay-fever  remedy  account 
of  Fugate  Remedy  company,  Indianapolis,  in 
middle  we.stern  papters. 

Lamport-McDonald  Conqiony,  J.  M.  S.  Build¬ 
ing,  South  Bend.  Handling  account  of  the 
Chicago  Paper  Company,  Chicago,  manufac¬ 
turers  “Foldwell”  line  of  coated  paper. 

Lord  A  Thomas  and  Logan,  247  Park  avenue. 
New  York  City.  Now  placing  account  of  the 
Electric  Vacuum  Cleaner  Company,  Cleveland, 
manufacturers  “Premier  Duplex,”  “Premier 
Handy”  and  “Premier”  vacuum  cleaners. 

C.  F.  W.  Nichols  Company,  14  East  Jacksoi 
‘joulevard,  Chicago.  Has  secured  account  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  railway  in  wheat  growing 
states. 

Phelps  and  Pietsch,  14  East  Jackson  boule¬ 
vard,  Chicago.  To  run  tryout  campaign  on 
Milani  Salad  Dressing  company  in  four  cities. 

Reardon  Advertising  Company,  Inc.,  Quincy 
Building,  Denver,  Colo.  Nowr  placing  account 
of  the  Biel  Manufacturing  Company,  Denver, 
manufacturers  of  artificial  eyes. 

Rickard  A  Co.,  Inc.,  25  Spruce  street.  New 
York  City.  Handling  account  of  Jenkins  Bros., 
New  York,  manufacturers  valves  and  mechanical 
rubber  go^s. 

Willisuns  and  Cunnsmgham,  6  North  Michi¬ 
gan  boulevard,  Chicago.  Has  secured  account 
of  Mason  Fibre  Company,  Chicago. 


Ishbel  Ross  of  the  staff  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  spent  several  days 
at  Red  Bank,  N.  J.  last  week  covering 
the  search  for  the  leopard  which  escaped 
and  was  thought  to  be  in  the  Harry 
Payne  Whitney  horse  farm  near  Red 
Bank. 


Editor  &  Publisher  $4  a  year. 


DITORIAL 
C  OIN  T  R  O  L 
WANTED 


The  publishers  of  a  daily  newspaper,  operating  on  a 
limited  capital,  have  built  up  a  very  valuable  newspaper 
property,  but  in  so  doing  were  forced  to  borrow  $40,000 
from  a  group  of  local  business  men.  Tlie  total  business 
of  the  firm  last  year  was  over  $  1 60,000,  a  net  profit  of 
12.5  percent  being  realized  on  this  amount. 


TTie  $40,000  loan  pays  eight  percent  interest  and  is  well 
secured,  the  owners  having  pledged  their  entire  interest  in 
the  newspaper  as  security.  The  loan  is  due  June  10,  1929, 
having  practically  three  years  to  run,  but  may  be  paid  in 
full  at  any  time. 

One  of  the  conditions  of  the  loan  gives  editorial  control 
of  the  newspaper  to  this  group  of  citizens  until  such  time  as 
the  loan  is  repaid. 


In  order  to  free  themselves  from  this  condition,  the  pub¬ 
lishers  are  willing  to  pay  as  high  as  ten  percent  interest  on  a 
loan  of  similar  size  ($40,000),  giving  the  same  security, 
making  the  loan  payable  in  full  at  some  definite  time  or  in 
yearly  $  1 0,000  Installments.  Interest  could  be  made  pay¬ 
able  e:ither  annually  or  semi-annually. 


A  thoro  investigation  of  the  books  of  the  firm  by 
responsible  parties  is  invited. 


Wrile  Box  A-718,  care  of  Editor  &  Publisher 


BEGINS  SERIES  ON  RUSSIA 

The  New  York  Herald  Tribune  on 
.Aug.  10  began  publication  of  a  series 
of  articles  on  the  latest  developments  in 
Russia,  written  by  Elias  Tobeken. 


WHATS  WHAT  IN  THE  FEATURE  FIELD 


Yale  Enters  Syndicate  Field  —  Norman  Hapgood  with  United 
Features — Dr.  Morris  Fishbein  Writing  for 
NEA  Serrice,  Inc. 


Yale  university  has  entered  editor  of  the  New  York  Daily  News, 
the  syndicate  held.  A.  Rowden  King,  later  managing  editor  of  the  IVashington 
of  the  New  York  office  of  the  Yale  Uni-  Daily  News,  has  joined  the  editorial 
versity  Press,  522  Fifth  avenue,  this  week  staff  of  the  McClure  Newspaper  Syndi- 
announced  the  offering  to  newspapers  of  cate.  New  York. 

a  special  once-a-month  Sunday  feature  - 

page  of  “a  commemoroative-historical  Premier  Syndicate,  New  York,  will 
nature.”  The  first  page  is  scheduled  for  start  syndicating  “House  Plans  for 
publication  Sunday,  Oct.  10.  the  Sunday  Home  Builders,”  a,  weekly  illustrated 
before  Columbus  Day,  and  will  be  an  article  by  Cora  W.  Wilson,  beginning 
article  on  Christopher  Columbus  written  Aug.  29. 

by  Irving  Berdine  Richman,  Litt.  D.  - 

Among  37  authors  who  will  contribute  “Laughs  From  Life”  and  Robert  Sher- 
articles  on  succeeding  months  are :  Mary  wood’s  “Motion  Picture  .\lbum,”  for- 
Johnston,  Emerson  Hough,  Ralph  D.  nierly  handled  by  the  Life  Syndicate, 
Paine,  Max  Farrand,  John  Moody,  New  York,  have  been  taken  over  bv  Bell 
Nathaniel  W.  Stephenson,  Herbert  E.  Syndicate,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Bolton,  and  Charles  Seymour.  They  _ 

were  among  the  authors  of  the  50-vol^e  \  new  daily  picture  strip  on  the  “Out- 
history  of  America  known  as  The  ]jne  of  Science”  has  been  prepared  for 
Chronicles  of  Arwrica,  published  by  the  newspapers  by  the  McClure  Newspaper 
Yale  University  Press.  Syndicate,  New  York,  for  fall  syndica- 

The  feature  will  be  available  in  type- 
written  form,  glossy  photo-prints,  or  as  _ 

•  •,  p  -c  oi-r.  cv.n  North  American  Newspaper  Alliance 

dic"n/fdai^"y' leSSe  S"-'  c'  p”;"’ 

\ork  Herald  Tribune  Syndicate.  New  American  tour  as  a  professiona 

tennis  niaver. 


C/F  all  the  warehouses  for  distrib' 

C/  uting  Imperial  Type  Metal  were 
gathered  together,  they  would  form  a 
city  in  themselves.  ^ 

A  complete  system  of  warehouses 
located  at  convenient  points  assur^ 
publishers  that  they  can  secure  Im^  .i 
perial  Type  Metal  at  any  time.  , 

These  warehouses  have  been  made 
necessary  by  the  popular  demand  for 
Imperial  Metal  by  thousands  of  pub- 
lishers,  who  know  that  Imperial  Type 
Metal  and  the  Imperial  Plus  Metal 
Plan  are  two  most  important  factors 
in  securing  good  results  and  eliminate 
ing  trouble.  They  know  that  the  Plus 
Plan  will  add  years  of  working  life  to 
their  metal  at  a  big  saving. 

If  you  are  in  doubt  about  the  advantages  of 
the  Plus  Plan,  write  and  we  will  send  you  a 
list  of  prominent  publishers  in  your  vicinity 
who  will  be  glad  to  give  you  their  experiences. 

IMPERIAL  TYPE  METAL  CO. 

Manufacturing  the  following  metals : 

LINOTYPE  MONOTYPE  INTERTYPE  STEREOTYPE 

ELROD  LUDLOW  LINOGRAPH  THOMPSON 

Philadelphia  Cleveland  New  York  Chicago 


nected  with  tlw  Omaha  World-Herald.  The  annual  “Babe”  Ruth  all-American 
Florence  E.  Mclnyre  is  the  new  fic-  baseball  team  picking  contest,  sponsored 
tion  editor  for  King.  bjr  the  Christy  Walsh  Syndicate,  New 

-  ^  ork,  is  underway. 

Norman  Hapgood  has  joined  the  - - 

United  Features  Syndicate  and  is  to  The  Chicago  Tribune’s  cartoon  char- 
cover  spot  news,  political  and  otherwise,  acter.  Little  Orphan  Annie,  and  her 
the  matter  to  be  distributed  by  wire.  His  creator,  Harold  Gray,  will  meet  and  en- 
contract  begins  Sept.  15.  At  present  tertain  4,200  other  small  orphans  on 
Mr.  Hapgood  is  special  writer  for  -^ug.  18  when  Chicago’s  annual  picnic 
the  Hearst  newspapers  and  services,  be-  for  orphans  and  aged  is  held  in  Lincoln 
ing  mainly  assigned  to  Washington,  park. 

United  Features  Syndicate,  announced  - 

this  week  that  among  the  papers  that  had  V.  V.  McNitt,  president  of  the  Mc- 
contracted  for  Hapgood’s  articles  were  Naught  Syndicate,  Inc.,  New  York,  will 
the  Hearst  newspapers.  return  to  this  country  from  a  European 


’oumal  of  the  American  Medical  Asso-  ROGERS — MOUNTAIN  CLIMBER 

hasten  signed  by  NEA  Service  p  p  advertising  mana- 

nc..  New  York  and  Clevelaii^  to  write  Transcript,  and  chair- 

1  daily  series  of  articles  on  hea  h.  The  committee  in  ch^  of  the 

r T  .the  health  talks  g^^eau  of  Advertising,  has  returned  homi 

distribute  by  NEA  during  the  past  year  ^  mountain  climbing  trip^ 

written  by  Dr.  Hugh  S.  Cummings,  sur-  j^e  Rockies.  Mr.  Rogers  is  a  forLr 
g^n  g^eral  of  the  United  States  Pub-  president  of  the  Appalachian  Qub  and  is 
he  Health  Service.  The  press  of  official  g  well-known  outdoor  man.  With  Mrs. 
duties  prevented  Dr.  Cummings  from  Rogers  he  spent  his  vacation  in  the  Rocky 
continuing  his  writing,  according  to  the  Mountain  National  Park,  climbing  over 
syndicate.  all  ti,e  bases  and  mountain  peaks.  He 

also  scaled  Long’s  Peak,  which  is  14,255 
Serial  publication  of  “Fix  Bayonets,”  ft.  high  and  is  regarded  one  of  Colorado’s 
by  Capt.  John  W.  Thomason,  Jr.,  U.  S.  sporty  climbs. 

M.  C.,  a  Bell  Syndicate  offering  will  be-  - - 

gin  Sept.  12,  the  eighth  anniversary  of  SWAPS  PEN  FOR  SWORD 
the  battle  of  St.  Mihiel.  r-  i?  t  •  i,f  u  f  ..u 

_  .Major  C.  E.  Lovejoy,  publisher  of  the 

_  ..  ...  Bronxville  (N.  Y.)  Press  and  the  East- 

O  Dell  Newspaper  Syndicate,  New  Chester  Citizen  Bulletin,  Tuclcahoe.N.Y , 
.York,  announced  its  first  feature  this  is  serving  on  15  days  of  active  Armv 
week  as  a  series  of  10  weekly  articles  duty  at  Madison  Barracks,  N.  Y  as  di- 
,  on  criminal  psychology  written  by  David  rector  of  publicitv.  He  holds  a  commis- 
,  Seabury,  author  of  “Unmasking  Our  sion  as  major  in  the  Military  Intelligence, 
Minds.”  Publication  date  has  been  set  Reserve,  and  was  a  captain  of  infantry  in 
jfor  Sept.  19.  ■  .  >  -  the  Rej^lar  'Army  until  resigning  his 

-  commission  a  year  ago  to  re-enter  news- 

Merton  E.  Burke,  one-time  managing  paper  work. 
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WITH  THE  GENERAL  ADVERTISERS 

Newspaper  Campaign  Launched  by  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad- 
National  Carbon  Company  Names  Schott  Sales  Manager — 
Federal  Radio  Plans  Fall  Drive 


A  NEWSPAPER  advertising  cam- 
paign,  with  copy  placed  in  virtually 
all  cities  and  towns  along  the  5,000  miles 
of  Baltimore  &  Ohio  tracks  was  launched 
this  week  by  that  railroad  to  tell  pros¬ 
pective  passengers  about  its  new  terminal 
facilities  in  New  York.  In  addition  space 
will  be  used  in  other  large  cities  through¬ 
out  the  country.  The  newspaper  drive 
will  be  supplemented  by  direct  mail  and 
in  some  sections  by  outdoor  advertising. 
The  account  is  being  placed  by  the  Rich¬ 
ard  A.  Foley  Advertising  Agency,  Inc., 
New  York  and  Philadelphia.  The  B.  & 
O.  will  move  from  the  Pennsylvania  sta¬ 
tion  to  its  own  depot  in  Jersey  City, 
Aug.  29. 

Harry  S.  Schott  has  been  appointed 
general  sales  manager  of  the  National 
Carbon  Company,  Inc.,  New  York.  He 
was  formerly  with  the  American  Ever- 
ready  Works,  and  when  that  concern  was 
absorbed  by  the  National  Carbon  Com¬ 
pany  in  1921,  he  became  eastern  district 
manager. 


The  National  Jewelers’  Publicity  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  start  an  advertising  campaign 
in  September.  Copy  is  being  prepared  by 
the  Mills  Advertising  Company,  India¬ 
napolis. 

Advertising  will  start  soon  to  promote 
Sun-Maid  Nectars,  new  product  of  the 
Sunland  Sales  Cooperative^  Association. 

Newspapers  are  on  the  promotion  pro¬ 
gram  for  Bradley  Knit  Underwear,  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  Bradley  Knitting  Com¬ 
pany,  Delavan,  Wis.  The  account  is  now 
being  handled  by  the  Federal  Advertising 
Agency,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Meetings  were  held  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
this  week  by  the  National  Lumber  Trade 
Extension  Committee  to  discuss  prelimi¬ 
nary  plans  for  a  five-year  general  adver¬ 
tising  campaign.  Efforts  are  being  made 
to  raise  a  fund  expected  to  amount  to 
more  than  $1,000,000  a  year.  H.  B. 
Hewes,  vice-president  of  the  National 
Lumber  Manufacturers’  Association,  is 
head  of  the  trade  extension  activities. 


Plans  for  the  fall  and  winter  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign  of  the  Federal  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company,  Buffalo,  call  for  the  use  of 
space  in  55  newspapers,  according  to 
A.  C.  Stearns,  advertising  manager.  Spe¬ 
cial  attention  is  to  be  given  this  year  to 
dealer  tie-up  and  follow-up  copy.  Mr. 
Stearns  reports  the  advertising  appropria¬ 
tion  has  been  considerably  increased  over 
last  year.  The  period  of  the  drive  will  be 
from  Sept.  12,-Dec.  19. 


The  American  Solvents  &  Chemical 
Corporation.  New  York,  has  been  formed 
to  take  over  the  business  and  good  will 
of  five  old-established  companies  manu¬ 
facturing  industrial  alcohol  and  other 
solvents.  An  advertising  campaign  to  ac¬ 
quaint  the  trade  with  the  advantages  of 
the  amalgamation  and  the  wide  scope  of 
the  products  to  be  manufactured  by  the 
new  corporation  has  been  placed  in  charge 
of  the  Hazard  Advertising  Corporation 
of  New  York. 


Aug.  21,  to  spend  the  next  three  months 
on  the  Continent,  making  an  advertising 
and  marketing  survey  for  agency  clients. 

Edward  T.  Clark,  formerly  advertising 
manager  of  the  Greenlease  Motor  Car 
Company,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Roche  .Advertising  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago. 

William  B.  Hall  has  started  an  adver¬ 
tising  agency  under  his  own  name  in  De¬ 
troit.  He  was  formerly  vice-president  of 
the  Grenell  Advertising  Agency,  Detroit. 

E.  Milton  Clases  has  resigned  as  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Los  Angeles  office  of  Lord  & 
Thomas  and  Logan  to  becone  general 
manager  of  Motorgrams,  Inc.,  Los  An¬ 
geles. 

Marvin  F.  Casmir  has  joined  the  copy 
department  of  W.  I.  Tracy.  Inc.,  New 
York  advertising  agency.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  connect^  with  the  Dorland 
Agency,  Inc.,  of  the  same  city. 

.Arthur  .A.  Dole  is  now  New  England 
sales  manager  for  the  Wendell  P.  Colton 
Advertising  agency.  New  York  and  Bos¬ 
ton.  Mr.  Dole  will  be  located  at  the 
Boston  office  at  80  Federal  street.  P.  J. 
McAward  has  been  made  resident  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Boston  office. 


PAPER  PIONEER  DEAD 

Albrecht  Pagenttecher  Credited  with 
Having  Introduced  Wood  Pulp  Making 

Albrecht  Pagenstecher,  87,  who  or¬ 
ganized  several  of  the  largest  pulp  and 
paper  companies  of  this  country,  died 
.Aug.  6  at  his  residence  in  Cornwall, 
N.  Y. 

Mr.  Pagenstecher  is  credited  with 


Report  says  the  illegal  hooch  industry 
gives  employment  to  one  million  persons 
— not  including,  of  course,  the  under¬ 
takers. — NeTV  York  American. 

“I  am  no  Bolshevist,”  declares  Musso¬ 
lini.  Or,  as  the  stenographers  would  put 
it.  “Dictator,  but  not  Red.” — Windsor 
(Ont.)  Border  Cities  Star. 

If  there  isn’t  a  “mystery  witness”  con¬ 
nected  with  it,  it’s  not  a  real  front-page 
crime. — Florence  (.Ala.)  Herald. 

.Alas!  rich  relatives  are  usually  distant 
relatives  or  close  relatives. — Birmingham 
Xeios. 

Our  local  “modernists”  have  some 
reason  to  doubt  the  story  of  Noah  taking 
every  kind  of  animal  into  the  ark.  No¬ 
body  with  good  sense  would  have  saved 
the  mosquito. — Honolulu  (H.  I.)  Star- 
Bulletin. 

Whatever  else  may  be  ailing  Illinois, 
it  isn’t  cheap  politics. — Little  Rock 
Arkansas  Gazette. 

Sad  things:  A  wilted  flower;  a  cold 
fried  egg;  a  silk  stocking  that’s  empty. 
— Vancemver  (B.  C.)  Sun. 

Hens  lay  best  when  their  houses  are 
lighted  by  electricity ;  cows  give  more 
milk  when  listening  to  jazz.  The  thing 
the  farm  needs  is  more  night  clubs.  Then 
the  hired  men  might  stay. — Columbia 
(S.  C.)  State. 

A  study  of  all  the  evidence  shows  that 
we  drove  a  hard  bargain  with  France  in 
the  settlement  of  her  war  debt,  at  the 
same  time  giving  her  most  generous 


Paul  Stearns  Ellison  has  been  appointed  - 

advertising  manager  of  the  Brunswick-  Fred  A.  Von  Ritter,  formerly  with  the 
Balke-Collender  Company,  Chicago,  sue-  national  advertising  department  of  the 
ceeding  S.  D.  Leopold,  resigned.  For  the  Chicago  Herald  &  Examiner,  has  been 
last  three  years  Mr.  Ellison  has  been  with  appointed  sales  manager  of  the  Chicago 
the  advertising  department  of  the  Vacuum  factory  branch  of  the  Kleen-Heet  Corn- 
Oil  Company,  New  York.  '  pany. 

ADVERTISING  AGENCY  AFFAIRS 

Two  Suits  Filed  Against  Defunct  Kansas  City  Agency — Newspaper  Men 
Join  Staff  of  Coast  Firm — Appointments  by  Young  &  Rubican 
Hall  Starts  Own  Agency  in  Detroit 


^WO  suits  charging  that  officials  of  the 
defunct  Gray  Advertising  company 
of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  manipulated  the 
company’s  records  to  show  falsely  that 
$70,000  in  stock  was  paid  up,  and  that 
they  overdrew  their  accounts  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  $130,000,  were  filed  in  Kansas 
City  Aug.  7  by  A.  E.  Adams,  trustee  in 
bankruptcy  for  the  company.  F.  A. 
Gray,  Ward  H.  Webb,  Warren  W.  Bur¬ 
gess  and  L.  D.  Johnson  were  the  officials 
named.  The  last  named  three,  as  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  Burgess-Johnson-Webb 
Medical  company,  are  under  federal  in¬ 
dictment  on  charges  of  using  the  mails  to 
defraud  in  the  sale  of  alleged  fake 
patent  medicines. 

George  Thompson,  who  was  the  first 
automobile  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Herald,  and  later  occupied  a  similar 
position  on  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner, 
has  been  appointed  Los  Angeles  manager 
of  James  Houlihan,  Inc.,  Advertising 
Agency.  R.  A.  McMillan,  formerly  city 
editor  of  the  Tacoma  (Wash.)  News- 
Tribune,  also  has  been  added  to  the  Los 
Angeles  personnel. 

H.  S.  Ward,  formerly  with  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son,  Iffiiladelphia,  and  Herbert 
R.  Burgess,  Jr.,  have  joined  the  adver¬ 
tising  agency  of  Young  &  Rubican,  New 
York  ard  Philadelphia,  the  former  in  the 
copy  department,  the  latter  on  the  mer¬ 
chandising  staff. 

Miss  May  Spear  has  been  added  to  the 
staff  of  Street  &  Finney,  New  York. 
She  will  specialize  on  accounts  pertain¬ 


ing  to  fashion  and  women’s  wear.  For¬ 
merly  Miss  Spear  was  with  J.  Walter 
Thompson  and  later  with  B.  .Altman. 

John  L.  Thatcher,  Jr.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  space  buyer  of  Bauerlein,  Inc., 
New  Orleans  advertising  agency. 

Martin-Gessner  .Advertising,  Inc.,  was 
recently  formed  to  conduct  a  general 
agency  business  in  New  Orleans.  Alan 
R.  Martin  is  president  and  Leonard  E. 
Gessner,  vice-president  and  treasurer. 

E.  B.  Jeffress,  business  manager  of 
the  Greensboro  (N.  C.)  News,  and  re¬ 
cently  appointed  receiver  for  the  Carl  J. 
Balliett,  Inc.,  advertising  agency,  states 
that  he  hopes  within  a  year’s  time  to  be 
able  to  pay  50  cents  on  the  dollar. 

Shepherd  Advertising,  an  Asheville 
firm,  has  opened  offices  in  Greensboro, 
N.  C.,  according  to  G.  O.  Shepherd,  head 
of  the  firm.  George  B.  Dermody,  ac¬ 
count  executive  has  been  placed  in  charge 
of  the  Greensboro  office,  which  is  located 
in  the  Jefferson  Standard  building. 

Phelps  &  Pietsch,  Inc.,  Chicago  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  has  been  disbanded.  The 
Williamson  Candy  and  Kraft  Cheese  ac¬ 
counts  are  now  being  handled  by  the  Chi¬ 
cago  office  of  H.  W.  Kastor  &  Sons  Com¬ 
pany. 

J.  W.  Sanger,  director  of  foreign  serv¬ 
ice  of  Frank  Seaman,  Inc.,  New  York  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  will  leave  for  Europe, 


having  introduced  into  the  United  States 
the  making  of  wood  pulp,  which  is  the 
basis  of  the  present-day  newsprint 
paper.  The  ground  wood  took  the  place 
of  rags,  making  it  possible  to  use 
presses  of  increased  speed,  as  the  ink 
dried  much  more  quickly  on  wood 
paper. 

The  first  pulp  mill  began  operations 
in  Curtisville,  now  Interlaken,  Mass. 
Mr.  Pagenstecher  was  also  a  pioneer  in 
the  Canadian  field,  organizing  the 
Laurentide  Pulp  Company  at  Grand 
Mere,  Quebec,  of  which  he  was  the  first 
President. 

Other  concerns  that  he  organized 
were  the  Hudson  River  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company,  the  Montague  Paper  Com¬ 
pany,  the  Turner’s  Falls  Pulp  Company, 
the  Keith  Paper  Company,  the  Central 
Paper  Company  of  Muskegon,  Mich. ; 
and  the  Manufacturers’  Paper  Company. 

For  many  years  he  was  a  director  of 
the  International  Paper  Company, 
which  had  absorbed  several  of  the 
plants  in  which  he  held  large  interests. 

He  was  born  in  Osnabruck,  Prussia, 
in  1839.  He  leaves  a  widow,  the  for¬ 
mer  Helene  Westermann,  seven  children 
and  seventeen  grandchildren. 


terms. — New  York  Evening  Post. 

Those  turning  furrows  in  Florida  arc 
still  turning  profits. — New  Haven  Reg¬ 
ister. 

Many  a  suit  guaranteed  to  wear  like 
iron  does  so  by  eventually  becoming 
rusty. — Christian  Science  Monitor. 

You  can’t  tell.  Maybe  a  fish  goes  home 
and  lies  about  the  size  of  the  bait  he  stole. 
— Syracuse  Post-Standard. 

Anyway,  there’s  a  lot  of  darned  good 
company  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder. — 
New  Haz’en  Register. 

The  farmers  feed  the  nation — even  to 
giving  our  politicians  most  of  their  food 
for  thought. — Norfolk  Virginian  Pilot. 

The  first  essential  in  writing  memoirs 
is  to  outlive  those  you  wish  to  knock. — 
New  York  Telegram. 

America  now  produces  nearly  all  the 
necessities  of  life,  including  its  own 
naughty  literature.  —  Florence  (Ala.) 
Herald. 
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CRUSOE  FATE  ON  GALE-SWEPT 
ISLAND 


{Continued  from  page  12) 


Intriguing? 


Fascinatingly  true  to  life, 
too,  for  Eugene  MacLean 
makes  them  so. 


hazards  naturally  called  them  to  the  story  his  last  plate.  It  was  a  wonderful  oppor-  swimming  and  wading  out  to  the  plane, 
that  lay  in  shattered  Nassau.  But  human  tunity  for  “art.”  It  was  too  much  for  The  48-mile  hop  to  Miami  from 
life  must  ever  take  precedent  over  a  the  news  men  to  bear,  so  a  rum  runner  Bimini  was  without  moment.  Miami  was 
news  beat.  Kreuger  must  be  found.  But  was  accosted  m  the  hopes  of  solving  the  reached  at  dusk  Thursday.  It  was  neces- 
just  as  the  party  were  refueling  to  go  in  situation.  He  had  a  small  camera  and  sary  to  wait  in  the  harbor  for  customs 
search  of  him,  he  appear^.  _  loaned  it.  clearance,  of  course,  but  Leyshon  had 

So  the  story  claimed  their  interest  for  in  the  meantime,  there  came  a  report  typewriters  sent  down  from  the  Daily 
the  morning.  that  Great  Isaac’s  light,  22  miles  north-  News  tower,  which  is  on  the  bay  front. 

At  1  p.  m.,  the  planes  hopped  off  from  west  of  Bimini,  was’ in  distress.  Kreuger’s  By  the  light  of  a  flickering  lantern,  he 
Nassau  for  Miami.  Until  Bimini  was  plane,  carrying  Mitchell,  was  dispatched  and  Mitchell  then  divided  time  between 
picked  up,  this  territory  was  unfamiliar  there,  to  find  out  the  true  circumstances, 
to  Niermier,  so  it  was  necessary  for  him  it  was  found  the  keeper’s  houses  had  been 
to  pay  full  attention  to  the  chart  and  flattened  by  the  storm,  the  light  was  tot- 
compass.  The  guidance  of  the  plane  was  tering  and  his  water  supply  depleted.  He 
left  to  Mr.  Leyshon  who,  although  he  had  was  left  with  the  promise  that  the  British 
been  up  in  planes  many  times,  had  never  lighthouse  service  would  be  radioed. 

before  attempted  to  direct  one.  On  the  — . 

return  trip,  Mitchell  traveled  with 
Kreuger. 

After  Bimini  had  dropped  behind  them 
on  their  right.  Gun  Cay  was  sighted.  But 
a  strange  scene  was  presented  to  Mr. 

Leyshon  and  Mr.  Dix  who  had  seen  the 
famous  rum  running  ships  in  all  the  glory 
of  a  thriving  trade  but  a  few  days  before 
when  they  had  dropped  in  on  them  for  a 
story. 

Some  of  the  boats  were  lying  on  the 
bottom  with  their  masts  jutting  out. 

Others  had  been  relentlessly  twisted  in 
two  by  the  fury  of  the  sea  as  a  man  might 
twist  a  match.  The  rest  lay  high,  dry 
and  broken  on  the  beaches.  Some  small 
boats  would  be  seen  about  the  wrecks 
fishing  and  parties  of  West  Indians  were 
busy  attempting  to  raise  some  of  the  rum 
vessels. 

A  landing  was,  made,,  but  EHx  had  shot 


And  coupled  with  writ' 
ing  ability  Mr.  MacLean  has 
sound  business  sense.  He 
knows  that  the  illustrations 
for  his  stories  must  be  the 
“finest  photographic  pictures.” 
Healsoknowsthat  the  medium 
used  for  distributing  these 
illustrations  to  his  clientele 
must  be  such  as  to  insure  per¬ 
fect  reproductions. 


No  wonder,  then,  that 
Mr.  MacLean  has  adopted 
Certified  Dry  Mats  and  uses 
them  exclusively;  he  finds, 
and  his  clients  do,  too,  that 
the  “mats  are  as  good  as  cuts.” 

You,  too,  can  use  Certi' 
fieds  with  just  as  much  profit 
and  satisfaction. 


k  "Duplex  rail  I  ordered  by  wire 
arrived  last  evening,  which  it  what 
can  be  termed  genuine  speed,  with 
a  cap  ’S.’ 

"You  state  that  the  telegram  was 
recmved  at  4:14  P.  M.  and  the  part 
dispatched  at  4:30  on  Monday.  It 
arrived  in  Browns  Valley  and  was 
in  my  hands  at  6:30  the  next  even¬ 
ing.  When  you  consider  that  it 
traveled  a  distance  of  about  600 
miles  in  that  time,  it  shows  that 
Linotype  Service  is  pretty  well 
planned. 

"It  u  the  type  of  replacement 
service  that  makes  one  appreciate 
a  large  company.  For  had  we  not 
received  this  part  promptly,  we 
would  have  experienced  a  very 
serious  delay,  because  the  part 
snapped  at  a  very  critical  moment.” 

Again  thanking  you  for  the  serv¬ 
ice,  we  remain 

The  Valley  News 
I  I  ®*'®'*'*’*  Valley,  Minn. 


The  Great  Empire  of 
The  Southwest 

Is  literally  spending  millions  of 
dollars. 

The  thoughts,  actions  and  habits 
of  Southwestemers  are  Influenced 
by  their 

Weekly  Newspapers 

Our  organization  represents  325 
weekly  newspapers  In  Texas,  Okla¬ 
homa  and  New  Mexico,  and  we  can 
furnish  complete  market  Informa¬ 
tion  on  this  territory. 

A  letter  to  our  Dallas  office  will 
bring  you  some  very  Interesting 
figures. 

The  H.  L.  Grahle  Co. 

“National  Advertising  Representa¬ 
tives  of  Weekly  Newspapers" 
TEXAS— OKLAHOMA— NEW 
MEXICO 

NEW  YORK  PHII,ADBIJ*HIA 

2S  Bast  aeth  St.  Wldenpr  Bldg. 

Phone  Ashland  912T  Phone  Rittenhonse  9698 
CHICAGO  DALLAS,  TBXAS 

123  West  Uadlson  606  Mercantile 

Phono  Central  8021  Bank  Bntldlng 


Why  not  let  us  tell  you  how 
Certifieds  can  serre  you. 
"tj  hero’s  no  obligation  for 
asking  for  the  facts  or  trying 
some  samples. 


Certified  Dry  Mat 
Corporation 

340  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y. 

For  wet  mat  printing  with  DRY 
MAT  facility — use  Certifieds 
Made  in  Che  U.  S.  A. 


A  Tale  of  the  Days  of  Christ 
EUGENE  MacLEAN 

827  Folsom  St.  San  Francisco,  Cal, 
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MINUTES  PER  COLUMN 
A  COST  YARDSTICK 

Divide  Number  of  Standard  Column* 
Printed  by  Number  of  Minute* 
Worked — No  Money  Vari¬ 
ation*  Apply 

A  method  of  computing  composing 
room  costs,  without  bringing  into  the 
equation  the  varying  and  confusing  dol¬ 
lars  and  cents  element,  has  been  devised 
by  a  Canadian  newspaper  publisher.  It  is 
called  the  “minutes  per  column"  system 
and  according  to  its  founder  and  the 
comparatively  few  American  newspaper 
publishers  who  have  put  it  into  effect,  it 
provides  an  unfailing  measure  for  com¬ 
paring  the  work  of  the  composing  rooms 
of  two  different  newspapers  or  of  one 
newspaper  at  widely  separated  periods. 
The  variables  caused  by  changes  in  wages 
or  working  hours  are  eliminated. 

The  pioneer  of  the  plan  recently  out¬ 
lined  its  history,  as  follows : 

“In  1914,  when  the  newspaper  business 
was  so  flat  and  help  was  so  difficult  to 
obtain,  the  writer  spent  all  the  time  neces¬ 
sary  for  a  period  of  six  months  in  the 
composing  room,  reorganizing  production 
until  many  of  the  old  ruts  were  entirely 
smoothed  out  and  reasonable  efficiency  in¬ 
stalled.  Then  we  put  it  up  to  the  fore¬ 
man  to  maintain  this  standard  on  figures 
compiled  by  a  new  system.  We  found 
that  due  to  changes  in  scale,  bonus,  hours 
of  work,  etc.,  a  cost  comparison,  based  on 
dollars  and  cents  compared  with  the  last 
period  of  reorganization,  was  valueless 
from  an  efficiency  standpoint. 

“To  record- this  information  on  a  basis 
that  would  be  good  for  all  time  we  re¬ 
duced  our  April,  1915,  figures  to  a  basis 
of  ‘minutes  per  column’  and  found  this  to 
be  110  minutes  for  each  column.  The 
method  of  computation  was  as  follows : 

“The  number  of  minutes  per  column 
(300  agate  lines  is  taken  as  standard)  is 
arrived  at  by  dividing  total  minutes 
worked  by  total  columns  printed. 

“Weekly  compilation:  To  arrive  at 
total  minutes  worked,  multiply  the  total 
number  of  emploves  on  composing  ••oom 
staff,  including  machinists,  apprentices, 
janitor,  proofreaders,  etc.)  by  the  regular 
hours  per  week  worked.  .4dd  overtime 
hours  and  subtract  lost-time  hours.  Re¬ 
duce  hours  to  minutes.  A  week  is  from 
Thursday  to  Wednesday,  or  whatever  the 
newspaper’s  salary  week  is. 

“To  arrive  at  total  columns  published 
— from  the  total  number  of  pages  pub¬ 
lished  subtract  those  not  set  in  the  com¬ 
posing  room.  Reduce  pages  to  columns. 
Multiply  by  the  number  of  lines  actually 
in  the  column  and  divide  by  300  to  make 
the  columns  standard. 

“Monthly  computation :  The  same 
method  as  for  weekly  is  followed,  the 
total  pages  and  hours  worked  for  the 
Inonth  being  taken  as  the  basis.  If  the 
loginning  or  end  of  the  month  Comes  in 
the  middle  of  the  salary  week,  pages  pub¬ 
lished  and  hours  worked  that  week  will 
be  allocated  to  their  respective  months. 

“The  abi‘)ve  eliminates  all  objections  to 
a  comparison  on  a  basis  of  dollars  and 
cents  and  we  find  it  a  very  valuable  yard¬ 
stick.  enabling  us  to  judge  the  efficiency 
of  our  production  each  week,  month,  and 
quarter.  We  carry  this  out  each  week 
to  show  the  superintendent  the  degree  of 
efficiency  in  his  department.” 


DENVER  “FIXIN’  ”  FOR  1.  A.  A. 


Mountain  City  Expect*  7,000  to  Attend 
Convention  Next  June 

Denver  is  already  formulating  plans  for 
the  June,  1927,  convention  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Advertising  association.  Regin¬ 
ald  Colley,  special  field  representative  of 
the  association,  was  in  Denver  last  week 
to  confer  with  IVesident  R.  H.  Faxon 
and  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Denver 
Advertising  club. 

Prediction  has  been  made,  that  approx¬ 
imately  7,000  persons  will  attend  the 
'gathering. 

^‘Two  ot  three  special  trains  probably 
will  be  run  to  Denver  from  the  Pacific 
icoast  aJfifie,”  said  Mr.  Colley.  “The  Paci¬ 
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fic  coast  has  a  strong  district  association, 
older  even  than  the  international,  and 
the  date  of  the  district  convention  at 
Portland,  Ore.,  will  be  arranged  so  as  not 
to  conflict  with  the  Denver  gathering.” 

President  Faxon  has  just  received  the 
Palin  trophy  which,  following  the  usual 
custom,  will  be  in  the  custody  of  the  con¬ 
vention  city  during  the  year  prior  to  the 
annual  meeting. 

WINNIPEG  FREE  PRESS 
ADDING  TO  HOME 


Giant  Flag*taff  Surmount*  New  Addi¬ 
tion,  to  Fly  Paper’*  Hou*e  Flag 
—  A  Novel  New*paper 
Cu*tom  De*cribed 


morning 
and  Sund^^ 
ciiculatioiv> 
ta^Qreatest- 
JHflthet-  west 
of  CMcago 
170.000  Daily 
^90000  Sunday 

LOS  ANQfLES 


THEY  KNOW  IT  PAYS! 

O  ETTING  advertising  for  the 
Stuart  (Neb.)  Advocate  isn’t 
really  a  hard  job  for  A.  N.  Coats 
and  his  son,  Norris,  publishers  of 
the  paper.  Besides  their  interests 
in  the  newspaper  plant,  they  own 
the  implement,  furniture,  under¬ 
taking  and  radio  businesses  in  the 
town  and  are  extensive  landown¬ 
ers  as  well.  “Yes,  all  our  busi¬ 
nesses  advertise,”  admitted  the 
younger  Mr.  Coats,  “because  it 
pays.  Naturally  other  business 
men  feel  safe  in  advertising  when 
they  see  that  we  have  confidence 
enough  to  advertise  in  our  own 
paper.” 


.\n  all-steel  flag  pole  towering  100 
feet  above  the  top  of  the  addition  to  the 
Winnipeg  Free  Press  building  was  placed 
in  position  last  week.  It  is  one  of  a 
series  of  three  placed  respectively  at  the 
north,  centre  and  southern  sides  of  the 
front  of  the  building,  all  of  which  are  of 
equal  size  and  height. 

The  new  pole  at  the  base  is  9(4  inches 
in  diameter,  tapering  off  till  at  the  top  to 
lYz  inches."-' 

When  the  new  addition  is  completed, 
and  forms  part  of  the  parent  building, 
all  three  poles  will  be  used.  The  center 
staff  will  carpy  the  Free  Press  house  flag, 
now  being  designed,  while  that  on  the 
north  will  fly  the  Canadian  ensign,  and  on 
appropriate  occasions  used  to  display 
flags  of  sister  nations.  The  south  pole 
will  spread  to  the  breeze  the  Union  Jack. 

Distinguished  visitors  from  foreign 
countries  in  more  than  one  instance  have 
expressed  their  pleasure  on  seeing  their 
country  honored,  when  on  an  anniversary 
or  national  holiday  the  flag  of  their  coun¬ 
try  had  flow'n  from  the  Free  Press  build¬ 
ing. 

MICHIGAN  DAIUES  EXPAND 

Expansion  of  two  Michigan  dailies  is 
indicated  this  week  in  the  change  of  the 
Petoskey  Neu's  and  the  South  Haven 
Tribune  from  pony  clients  to  leased  wire 
clients  of  the  United  Press. 

AD  BUREAU  BOARD  TO  MEET 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising  of  the  .American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  -Association  will  meet 
in  Chicago  during  the  annual  convention 
of  the  .Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  Oct. 
21-22. 


UNIFORM  COST  SYSTEM 
IN  CALIFORNIA 


Southern  Publi*her*  Compare  Operat¬ 
ing  Expen*e*  on  Form  Prepared 
by  San  Bernardino 
Auditor 


.After  studying  newspaper  plants  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  Ralph  E.  Parr, 
auditor  and  business  counsellor  for  the 
San  Perfiardino  (Cial.)  Sun  and  Tele¬ 
gram,  believes  that  the  greatest  field  for 
progress  in  modern  newspaper  methods 
lies  in  cost  accounting. 

“Too  few  newspapers  have  any  definite 
idea  of  what  it  costs  to  produce  an  inch 
of  advertising,”  he  told  Editor  &  Pub- 
usher  this  week.  “Newspapers  which 
keep  strict  cost  figures  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  with  monthly  balances  are  basically 
sound  and  are  ready  to  meet  any  chang¬ 
ing  condition.” 

Mr.  Parr  arrived  in  New  York  this 
w'eek  with  his  wife  and  three  children 
after  a  motor  trip  from  the  Pacific  coast. 
En  route  he  has  visited  many  large  and 
small  newspaper  plants  to  study  their 


methods.  He  is  making  the  trip  largely 
on  behalf  of  the  Southern  California 
Editorial  Association  and  his  report,  sub¬ 
mitted  on  his  return,  will  be  sent  to 
each  member  paper  for  study.  Southern 
California  newspapers  are  highly  pro¬ 
gressive,  he  stated,  and  are  constantly 
seeking  better  operating  methods. 

Mr.  Parr,  who  was  a  public  accountant 
before  he  joined  the  San  Bernardino 
papers  eight  years  ago,  and  who  still 
conducts  a  private  accounting  business, 
has  installed  a  strict  cost  system  on  the 
Sun  and  Telegram. 

It  was  Mr.  Parr  who  prepared  the  cost 
accounting  form  adopted  by  the  Southern 
California  Editorial  Association  at  its 
meeting  last  May,  here  reproduced. 

“On  my  trip  I  discovered  that  prac¬ 
tically  every  newspaper  which  keeps 
cost  figures  uses  a  different  system. 
Classifications  differ  widely,  and  there  is 
no  standard.  The  form  adopted  by  the 
Southern  California  Editorial  Associa¬ 
tion  is  an  attempt  at  a  standard  form 
practical  for  both  large  and  small  papers. 

“Eventually  all  newspapers  will  have 
to  keep  accurate  cost  data.  Conditions 
are  changing  rapidly.  Such  records  are 
vital  in  modern  competition.” 

“We  know  absolutely  what  our  costs 
are  on  the  Sun  and  Telegram.  At  the 
beginning,  of  1925  by  reference  to  previ¬ 
ous  records  we  made  an  estimate  of  the 
amount  pf  gross  business  and  the  amount 
of  net  profit  for  that  year.  When  the 
year  was  up  we  found  that  net  profits 
were  $2,500  beyond  the  figure  we  had 
anticipated.  Keeping  costs  enables  a 
publisher  to  forecast  his  progress.” 

Mr.  Parr  was  asked  how  his  papers 
are  combating  the  free  publicity  evil. 

“Into  the  wastebasket  is  our  attitude,” 
he  replied.  “We  firmly  believe  that  print¬ 
ing  free  publicity  not  only  causes  readers 
to  lose  confidence  in  the  news  columns 
but  that  it  depreciates  the  value  of  the 
advertising  columns  as  well. 

“All  press  agent  matter  and  all  requests 
for  publicity  go  to  the  managing  editor, 
who  turns  thumbs  down.  No  free  pub¬ 
licity  goes  through  the  business  office. 
Only  recently  one  of  our  largest  adver- 


VAN  NUYS  LEADER  STARTS 

Publication  of  the  Uo«  Xuys  (Cal.) 
Leader,  a  new-  daily  newspaper,  began 
Aug.  9.  United  Press  news  is  being 
used. 


NEW  PRESS  IN  ZANESVILLE 

The  Zanesville  (Ohio)  Times-Recorder 
is  installing  a  new  24-page  Duplex  tub¬ 
ular  press  in  its  new  plant,  increasing  its 
page  capacity  by  4  pages. 


What  If  You  Are  First 
In  Linage? 

How  much  information  about  your 
market,  does  this  fact  give  the  adver¬ 
tiser  of  canned  goods — hardware — auto¬ 
mobiles — or  any  other  commodity  seek¬ 
ing  the  proper  fields  to  cultivate  the 
distribution  of  his  product. 

Not  only  do  we  know  the  publisher’s 
message  to  the  advertiser,  but  we  know 
,  how  to  put  it  across  with  a  SMASH. 

We  are  the  service  department  for  the 
publisher  who  is  looking  for  new  ideas 
that  will  sell  his  newspaper  space  to  the 
national  advertiser. 

We  create  copy  and  layout  campaigns 
for  the  publisher  pictorially  illustrated 
that  visualize  the  publishers  field,  and 
tie  up  its  value  with  the  newspaper. 

If  you  are  interested  in  a  real  selling 
campaign  get  in  touch  with  us  at  once. 

Publishers  Space  Selling  Service 

49  WEST  4Sth  STREET 
New  York  City 
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Users  wanted  free  space  in  connection 
with  an  anniversary  event,  but  it  was 
refused.  We  agree  heartily  with  Editor 
&  Pubusher's  stand  in  the  matter  of 
press  agentry.” 

Circulation  is  best  promoted  by  a  sound 
editorial  policy  coupled  with  solicitation 
by  carriers,  Mr.  Parr  said. 

“Although  we  recently  ran  a  success¬ 
ful  contest  I  do  not  favor  this  method 
of  increasing  circulation.  I  believe  a 
continuous  effort  through  the  carrier 
toys  to  obtain  three  and  six  months’  sub¬ 
scriptions  is  far  better  in  the  long  run.” 

The  outstanding  impression  gained  by 
Mr.  Parr  from  visiting  many  newspaper 
offices  is  crowded  quarters  and  need  for 
expansion. 


“Newspapers  are  growing  so  fast  they 
are  ccmtinually  crowded  and  seeking  more 
room,”  he  said.  “It  was  the  same  story 
in  almost  every  office.  Papers  which 
built  plants  five  years  ago  which  they 
thought  would  be  adequate  for  20  years 
or  more  are  talking  about  new  buildings 
and  additions.  On  the  Sun  and  Tele¬ 
gram  it  is  the  same.  A  year  ago  we 
added  another  story  to  our  plant.  Right 
now  we  are  so  crowded  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  us  to  erect  a  six-story  office 
building  in  the  next  two  years,  at  the 
very  latest.” 

Mr.  Parr  will  drive  back  to  the  coast 
visiting  plants  in  Cleveland,  Detroit, 
Chicago,  Des  Moines,  and  Salt  Lake 
City  and  other  cities. 


Korning'  [  ]  Evening  [  ] 

No.  Pages  Avg . 

Competition  No . 

Homing  [  ]  Evening  [  ] 


PUBLICATION  NAME 


Bead  instmetions  on  Reverse  Bide 
Before  Filling  This  Out 


Circulation  . . . 
Dailr  Average 


PERCENTAGE  STATEMENT  OF  REVENUE  AND  EXPENSE 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  EDITORIAL  ASSOCIATION 

REVENUE 

Advertlsinir . %  Circulation . %  Miscellaneous . %  Total . % 

1.  Editorial  and  News  Department 

Pay  Roll  . % 

Espense  . ^  % 

2.  Display  Advertising  Department 

Pay  Roll  . % 

Expense  . . . —  95,  . .% 

3.  Classified  Advertising  Department 

Pay  Roll  .- . % 

Expense  . %  ., . % 

4.  Circulation  Department 

Pay  Roll  . % 

Expense  .  . . % 

t.  Mechanical  Department 

Pay  Roll  . % 

Experse  . %  % 

6.  Paper  and  Ink  . % 

7.  Fixed  Charges  . % 

t.  AdnUnistration  and  Miscellaneous 

Pay  Roil  . % 

Expenae  . %  % 

9.  Executive  Salary  . % 

10.  Depreciation . 

Rate  Used — Machinery . %  Type . % 

Furniture  and  Fixtures . %  Building . 

11.  Bad  Debts  (Actual  Leas  or  Reserve  1) . % 

1* . %  . % 

13.  Not  Profit  . % 

14.  Total  Expense  and  Profit  or  Loss .  100% 

15.  Net  Cost  per  Inch  of  Advertising  (Total  Expense  Lass  Circulation  and 

Miscellaneous  Rovenue  Divided  by  Inches  of  Advertising) .  % 

16.  Composition  Cost  per  Page;  j  Composing  Wages . 

)  Composing  Expense . 

IT.  Total  Mechanical  Coat  per  Pago  (Comp.-Press-Stero.) . % 

18.  Total  Cost  per  Page  (Total  Expense  Divided  by  Total  Number  of  Pages) . % 

Omit  Job  Department  Revenue  and  Expense. 


INSTRUCTIONS 


This  report  should  be  a  statemeut  of  percentages  only — No  money  values  are  asked 
for — By  closely  following  instructions  you  will  produce  results  of  great  value  to  yourself 
and  fellow  members. 


First:  Ascertain  the  amount  of  your  revenue  from  nil  sources.  Then  divide  the 
amount  of  Advertising.  Circulation  and  Miscellaneous  Revenue  by  this  figure,  the  result¬ 
ing  percentages  for  each  segregation  should  total  100^).  Enter  these  percentages  in  the 
space  provided  under  the  heading  of  REVENUE.  i 

Socond:  Take  the  total  amount  of  revenue,  as  first  determined  and  divide  it  into  the 
amounts  of  department  and  other  expense  shown  under  Items  1  to  13.  Item  1.3  will  thus 
show  the  per  cent  of  profit  made  on  revenue,  but  if  a  lues  was  sustained,  the  percentage 
under  Item  14  will  be  more  than  100%. 

The  following  analysis  shows  some  of  the  different  classes  of  expenditures  tliat  are 
to  be  included  in  the  classifications  required  by  Items  1  to  13.  Any  extraordinary 
expense,  sucli  as  Special  Edition,  Advertising  or  (^rculatlon  Campaigns,  etc.,  should  be 
stated  under  Item  12. 


1.  Editorial 
Press  Assna. 
Telegraph 
Feotures 
Travel 
Supplies 
Miscellaneous 


8.  Display  Ad. 
Promotion 
Cuts  and  Mats 
Tel.  and  Tel. 
Travel 
Supplies 
Miscellaneous 
.\gency  Com. 
Discounts 


3.  Class.  Ad. 
Promotion 
Tel.  and  Tel. 
Supplies 
Commission 
Collection 
Miscellaneous 
Discounts 


4.  Circulation 
Promotion 
Solicitors  Ex. 
Agencies 
Comics 
Tel.  and  Tbl. 
Supplies 
Delivery  Ex. 
Premiums 


5.  Mechanical 
Dept.  (Comp., 
Press.,  Ster.) 
Metal 

I'ower  and  Fuel 
Blankets  and  Mats 
Rollers 

Repairs  to  Equip. 

Supplies 

Miscellaneous 


6.  Paper  and  Ink.  Include  freight,  hauling  and  storage  with,  the  invoice  cost  of  news¬ 

print. 

7.  Fixed  Charges.  Includes  Rent,  Interest,  Insurance  and  Taxes.  If  you  own  the 

building  and  have  charged  off  taxes,  interest  and  depreciation  in  connection 
therewith,  add  the  amount  of  difference  between  the  total  of  these  items  and 
the  amount  you  would  pay  as  rent  if  less  than  rental  cost. 

3.  Administration  and  MisceUaneous.  General  Promotion,  Legal  Expense,  Dues,  Tele¬ 
phone  and  Telegraph,  Travel,  Postage,  Supplies,  Miscellaneous,  Donations. 

9.  Executive  Salary.  Enter  here  the  percentage  paid  as  salaries  to  the  owner,  publisher, 
business  manager.  If  working  part  of  time  in  other  departments,  state  where 
and  what  per  cent. 

10.  Depreciation.  Enter  here  the  percentage  and  show  in  space  provided,  the  rates  used 

in  determining  such  percentage. 

11.  Bad  Debts.  Enter  here  the  percentage  of  loss  due  to  bad  accounts  and  state  whether 

this  is  an  actual  loss  for  the  period  or  an  amount  set  aside  as  reserve  for  future 
losses. 

18.  All  Other  Expense.  Such  as  Special  or  Anniversary  Editions,  Special  Circulation  or 
Advertising  Campaigns. 


Front  and  reverse  side  of  blank  devised  by  Mr.  Parr  for  comparison  of  Southern 
California  newspapers’  operating  expenses.  Explanatory  notes  which  appear 
below  rule  are  printed  on  back  of  8^^  x  11  blank. 


Over 

1600  petroleum  wells 
in  the  State  — 


Illinois  is  known  as  a  .great  commercial  state — 
among  the  leaders  in  industry,  ahead  of  many  states 
as  a  railroad  and  shipping  center.  But  how  many 
realize  that  over  1,600  wells  spout  out  wealth  to 
their  owners,  and  high  wages  to  thousands  of  em¬ 
ployees. 


More  than  22,000  barrels  of  crude  oil  is  refined 
daily  in  Illinois,  and  the  average  daily  production 
per  barrel  is  greater  than  in  Pennsylvania,  West 
Virginia,  and  Indiana. 


These  are  facts  that  have  influenced  many  adver¬ 
tisers  to  select  Illinois  as  a  major  market — and  they 
have  chosen  wisely. 


The  papers  listed  below  cover  the  majority  of  the 
homes  in  Illinois.  They  also  furnish  a  good  mer¬ 
chandising  and  distribution  service.  Write  to  them 
for  the  facts. 


**Aarora  Beacon-News  . 

.(E) 

CireolatlMi 

18,694 

Raws 

for 

8,500 

Linas 

.06 

Ratss 

for 

10.000  1 

Linss  1 

M  j 

tChicago  Herald  &  Examiner.... 

(M) 

385,276 

.55 

45  1 

tChicago  Herald  &  Elxaminer . 

.(S) 

1,153,360 

1.10 

1.10 

tChicago  Daily  Journal . 

.(E) 

123,771 

46 

44 

**EvanBton  News  Index . 

.(E) 

6,729 

.04 

.04 

**Freeport  Journal-Standard  . 

.(E) 

9,613 

.045 

.045 

**Joliet  Herald  News . 

.(E) 

19491 

.86 

.06 

tfMattoon  Journal  Gasette . 

.(E) 

5.712 

.03 

.03 

**Moline  Dispatch . 

.(E) 

11,680 

.045 

.045 

**Monmonth  Daily  Review  Atlas. 

.(E) 

5,416 

.035 

.035 

••Peoria  Star . (S)  22,497. 

.(E) 

29,874 

.085 

.07 

Rock  Island  Argus . 

.(E) 

11448 

.045 

.045 

••Waukegan  Daily  Sun . 

.(E) 

5413 

.03 

.03 

••A.  B.  C.  Statement,  March  31,  1926 
fCovemment  Statement,  March  31,  1926 
ttGovemment  Statement,  September  30,  192S 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  August  14,  1926 


THEODORA  BEAN  DIES; 
NOTED  NEWS  WOMAN 


GEORGE  C.  BRIGGS 


Head  of  T-Bean  Syndicate,  and  Former 
ELditor  of  N.  Y.  Morning  Telegraph, 
Passes  Away — Tribute  from 
Newspaper  Club 


Theodora  Bean,  editor  and  owner  of 
the  T-Bean  Syndicate,  New  York,  is 
dead.  Complications  following  an  opera¬ 
tion  caused  her  death  in  a  New  York 
hospital  late  Thursday  evening,  Aug.  5. 

Funeral  services  held  Aug.  9  were  at¬ 
tended  by  members  of  the  New  York 
Newspaper  Club  of  which  she  was  presi¬ 
dent.  Tribute  to  her  memory  was  paid 
by  fellow  journalists  of  the  Newspaper 
Club  of  New  York,  in  the  form  of  a 
letter  from  William  Preston  Beazell, 
assistant  managing  editor  of  the  New 
York  World,  and  club  president.  He 
wrote : 

“On  behalf  of  the  Newspaper  Qub 
of  New  York  I  extend  to  the  New  York 
Newspaper  Women’s  Club  our  sincerest 
sympathy  in  the  loss  of  your  president. 
Miss  Bean  was  a  truly  distinguished 
figure — distinguished  in  ability,  integrity 
and  personality.  Her  passing  will  mean 
much  to  you,  but  it  will  also  mean  much 
to  the  profession  to  which  she  devoted 
her  life.” 

Miss  Bean  was  born  in  Anoka,  Minn. 
At  19  she  left  Carleton  College,  North- 
field,  Minn.,  to  seek  a  newspaper  job 
in  Chicago.  Charles  H.  Davis,  who  was 
managing  editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
Neu’s,  gave  her  her  first  assignment, 
which  was  to  write  an  advance  story 
of  a  society  bicycle  race.  Her  resource¬ 
fulness  so  compensated  for  inexperience 
that  her  story  was  printed  on  the  front 
page,  with  illustrations  by  John  T.  Mc- 
Cutcheon.  The  freshness  of  the  style 
caused  the  managing  editor  to  engage  her 
as  a  regular  member  of  the  staff. 

The  young  reporter  covered  club  news, 
worked  in  the  sjwrts  department,  took 
general  news  assignments,  and  learned 
from  George  Ade,  a  fellow  member  of 
the  staff,  how  to  rewrite.  When  Carrie 
Nation  arrived  in  Chicago  to  clean  up 
the  saloons.  Miss  Bean  was  assigned  to 
interview  her.  She  induced  Mrs.  Nation 
to  spend  the  night  at  a  Turkish  bath, 
thus  eluding  other  newspaper  reporters. 
Miss  Bean’s  interview  was  thus  the  only 
one  to  appear  next  day. 

Miss  Bean  later  went  to  Europe.  In¬ 
terviews  she  obtained  there  were  so 
readily  accepted  by  American  newspa¬ 
pers  that  she  made  a  second  trip. 

Shortly  afterward  she  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Morning  Telegraf^h  as  a  feature 
writer.  The  news  stories  she  wrote  of 
the  gathering  of  suffragists  at  the  New¬ 
port  home  of  Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  late  James 
Gordon  Bennett,  who  asked  her  to  do 
feature  work  for  the  New  York  Eve¬ 
ning  Telegram.  After  another  trip  to 
Europe,  she  rejoined  the  Morning  Tele¬ 
graph  as  Sunday  editor.  In  1^4  she 
resigned,  and  a  year  ago  founded  the 
T-Bean  Syndicate. 

The  syndicate  has  been  discontinued. 


New  York  Correspondent  of  Chicago 
News  30  Yesu-s  with  That  Paper 

George  C.  Briggs,  48,  a  newspaper  re¬ 
porter  for  the  past  thirty  years,  most  of 
which  was  spent  in  service  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  died  Aug.  9,  in  New  York, 
after  an  illness  of  three  days.  Pneu¬ 
monia  was  the  cause  of  death. 

Mr.  Briggs  was  known  to  hundreds  of 
soldiers  for  his  “greetings  from  Chicago” 
as  the  New  York  representative  of  the 
Daily  News  at  the  close  of  the  war.  He 
established  the  Daily  News’  New  York 
bureau  in  1919. 

Mr.  Briggs  began  his  career  as  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Daily  News  in  August, 
1899.  Except  for  an  absence  of  about  two 
years,  from  1906  to  1908,  his  connection 
with  the  paper  was  virtually  continuous. 
Early  in  his  career  he  covered  the  many 
labor  troubles  in  Chicago.  Later  he  was 
appointed  picture  editor. 

In  the  fall  of  1918  Mr.  Briggs  was 
given  the  assignment  of  meeting  trans¬ 
ports  in  New  York  harbor,  meeting  the 
Chicagoans  aboard,  extending  to  them 
greetings  from  their  home  city  and  wir¬ 
ing  the  glad  tidings  to  be  published  for 
their  relatives  and  friends  to  read. 


REPORTER’S  BODY  FOUND 
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NEW  ORLEANS 

Daniel  Madden,  New  York  American, 
May  Have  Been  Murdered 

The  body  of  Daniel  Madden,  a  young 
reporter  for  the  New  York  American, 
was  found  Wednesday  evening,  Aug.  11, 
near  Peekskill.  Because  of  the  battered 
condition  it  was  impossible  to  tell  whether 
he  was  murdered  or  had  been  accidentally 
killed. 

Madden,  who  had  been  dead  about  fif¬ 
teen  minutes,  according  to  a  surgeon  who 
examined  him,  was  lying  on  the  edge 
of  Wallace’s  Pond,  his  head  a  few  feet 
from  the  water.  He  was  badly  cut  and 
bruised. 

Madden,  who  was  19,  was  in  training 
at  Camp  Smith,  about  two  miles  from 
the  pond,  as  a  private  in  Co.  H,  71st  In¬ 
fantry,  New  York  National  Guard.  He 
had  been  missing  from  camp  all  day,  and 
the  body  was  discovered  accidentally  by 
a  civilian  who  was  walking  along  the 
shores  of  the  pond. 


Harry  L.  .\nmiews,  publisher  of  the 
Woburn  (Mass.)  News,  died  in  Woburn 
recently.  Mr.  Andrews  began  his  news¬ 
paper  career  as  a  printer  on  the  Middle¬ 
sex  Journal.  He  founded  the  Woburn 
News  15  years  ago. 

Thomas  A.  Dunn,  35,  formerly  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Douglas  (Ariz.) 
Dispatch  and  more  recently  connected 
with  the  Tucson  (Ariz.)  Citicen,  died  re¬ 
cently. 

L.  P.  Mitchell,  62,  editor  and  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  Corcoran  (Cal.)  Journal, 
died  July  24. 

Mrs.  Julia  Frances  Spear,  57,  wife 
of  J.  W.  Spear,  editor  of  the  Phoenix 
(-\riz.)  Republican,  died  July  29. 

Charles  Ste\"ens,  95,  first  financial  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  and  a  man 
who  was  noted  as  never  having  had  a 
vacation  or  a  day  or  night  off  from  his 
desk  since  1893,  up  to  his  retirement  at 
the  age  of  90,  died  Aug.  5  in  this  city. 
The  late  John  R.  McLean  lured  him  from 
the  staff  of  the  old  Cincinnati  Commer¬ 
cial  Gasette  by  offering  a  bonus  for  him 
to  start  a  “Finance  and  Traffic”  column 
in  the  Enquirer. 

Aaron  William  Hardman,  71,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  North  Adams 
(Mass.)  Transcript  since  1883,  died  at 
North  Adams,  Aug.  6,  after  a  brief  ill¬ 
ness.  He  entered  the  newspaper  field 
many  years  ago  when  he  purchased  the 
old  Hoosac  Valley  News,  a  weekly  pub¬ 
lication.  A  widow  and  two  children  sur¬ 
vive. 

Harold  Miller,  22,  staff  artist  of  the 
Sioux  City  (la.)  Journal,  died  suddenly 
Aug.  2.  He  had  been  on  the  Journal 
staff  for  the  last  two  years. 

Fordyce  Benjamin  Johnson,  65,  for¬ 
mer  reporter  on  the  Omaha  World-Her¬ 
ald  in  the  early  ’80’s  and  later  on  news¬ 
paper  staffs  in  Kansas  City,  St.  Paul, 
Chicago  and  New  York,  died  Aug.  1 
after  a  brief  illness  in  Pontiac,  Ill. 
per  publisher  at  Chill icothe,  O. 

Gilbert  B.  Daniels,  70,  died  after  12 


hours’  illness  in  a  San  Francisco  hospi¬ 
tal  Aug.  3.  He  had  been  publisher  of  the 
old  Oakland  Enquirer  for  20  years,  after 
which  he  entered  politics. 

James  N.  Purdum,  president  of  the 
Cop^r  Belt  Printing  &  Publishing  Co., 
publishers  of  the  Globe  (Ariz.)  Record, 
died  Aug.  6,  following  an  extended  ill¬ 
ness.  Burial  was  at  Hollywood,  Cal. 

F.  R.  Mackenzie,  for  20  years  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Providence 
composing  room  staff,  died  recently  at 
the  Printers’  Home,  Colorado  Springs. 

Ernest  W.  Rarer,  55,  formerly  of 
Columbus,  O.,  died  at  the  Soldiers’  Home 
in  Dayton  a  few  days  ago.  He  was  a 
brother  of  the  late  Frank  (Tod)  Raper 
of  the  Columbus  Dispatch,  and  of  John 
Raper,  of  the  Cleveland  Press.  His 
father  was  John  Raper,  former  newspa¬ 
per  publisher  at  Chillicothe,  O. 

F.  E.  Johnson,  51,  editor  of  the  Rosc- 
ville  (O.)  Leader,  died  in  that  city  a  few 
days  ago. 

Mrs.  Chase  S.  Osborne,  Jr.,  36,  wife 
of  the  publisher  of  the  Fresno  (Cal.) 
Morning  Republican,  died  Aug.  4. 


AUTOMOBILE  PRIZE  CAMPAIGNS 

Get  the  Circulation  , 

Get  the  Money  For  It  ^ 

Get  It  Quickly  ^ 

Get  It  Right 


TMC  KENDALL  PLAN 


#liftuar^ 

Alton  Harmon,  50,  publisher  of  the 
Erie  (Pa.)  Herald,  died  in  that  city. 

Cleaner, 

Brighter  Pages 

Spell  Success 

JJST  as  surely  as  night  follows  day, 
cleaner,  brighter  pages  spell  bigger 
success  for  the  newspaper.  And  the 
surest,  fastest,  most  economical  way  to 
brighten  your  pages  is  to  set  them  with 
sparkling  new  type  in  Ludlow  sluglines. 

The  Ludlow  user  has  at  his  instant 
command  all  the  distinctive,  new  type¬ 
faces  he  can  use — in  six  to  sixty-point, 
condensed,  medium -width  and  extend¬ 
ed  faces.  Sorts  shortage  is  impossible, 
as  he  sets  matrices — not  type. 

Advertisers  are  quick  to  recognize 
the  increased  value  of  Ludlow -set  ads 
and  heads — a  value  that  will  be  appar¬ 
ent  when  all  the  facts  are  known.  And 
the  facts  are  yours  for  the  asking, 

Ludlow  Typograph  Co. 

2032  Clyboum  A  ve.,  Chicago 

San  Francisco— Atlanta— Boston— New  York 

LUDLOW  DUALITY  COMPOSITION 


Contracts  for 

FALL  and  WINTER 
CIRCULATION  DRIVES 

we  bang  made 

-NOW- 

WIRE  OR  WRITE  FOR  MI- 
TAILS.  REFERENCES  OR 
SPECIMEN  CONTRACT. 

W.  S.  Kendall  Company 

104  NORTH  BAILEY  AVE. 
LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY  ' 


GROWING  IN  IMPORTANCE 

The  Inter-Mountain  terri¬ 
tory  of  Utah,  Idaho,  Western 
Wyoming  and  Eastern  Ne¬ 
vada  is  rapidly  developing  and 
becoming  more  impe^nt  to 
the  advertiser  whose  mer¬ 
chandise  has  national  distri¬ 
bution. 

Don’t  overlook  this  rich 
section  of  the  West. 

make  tribune 

THE  S.  C.  BECKWITH  SPECIAL 
AGENCY 

— Sole  Eastern  Agents — 

New  York — Chicago — Detroit 
St.  Louis — Kansas  City 
Atlanta 

M.  C.  MOGENSEN  &  CO.,  INC. 

PaciAc  Coast  Representatives 
San  Francisco — Loo  Angeles — Seattle 


Greater  Merchandising 
Service  offered,  than 
any  other  Milwaukee 
paper. 

THE 

MILWAUKEE 

LEADER 

“Unawed  by  influence  and 
Unbribed  by  Gain'* 

Aiemrtttng  Repr—emteatom 

FRAUCK  &  BATES 

New  York,  AtJaala,  Lea 


Continued  Leadership 

For  the  month  of  July, 
1926,  The  Sun  published 
over  100,000  lines  of  adver¬ 
tising  more  than  the  second 
New  York  evening  news¬ 
paper. 

For  the  first  seven  months 
of  1926  The  Sun  led  the 
second  New  York  evening 
newspaper  by  over  800,000 
lines  of  advertising. 


Olbe 

280  Broadway 


^nn 

Naw  York 


THtWaFARECOMMinEE 

of  thr 

INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCUUTION  MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 

Can  supply  you  with  com¬ 
petent  circulation  men  of 
capacity  and  ability  capable 
to  take  entire  charge  of  your 
department  or  to  fill  impor¬ 
tant  posts  in  the  department. 

Address  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  please,  Mr.  Clar¬ 
ence  Eyster,  care  Star 
Building,  Peoria,  Ill. 
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WARTIME  CENSORSHIP 


(Continued  from  t>age  6.) 


the  newspapers  to  profit  by  the  half  hour 
necessary  for  the  last  page  to  clear  the 
censorship,  to  have  that  page  stereotyped. 
Then,  when  an  article  had  to  be  taken  out 
it  was  taken  out  with  a  chisel,  which  was 
very  annoying  to  the  newspapers.  Their 
chagrin  was  somewhat  lessened  by  the 
advertising  value  of  these  blank  spots, 
which  indicated  to  the  public  that  the 
efficient  newspaper  knew  far  more  than 
the  harsh  censors  would  let  it  print.  Yet 
an  important  Paris  paper  disliked  in¬ 
tensely  to  have  a  whole  blank  column 
appear  on  its  front  page.  Occasionally  a 
newspaper  would  take  a  chance  and  ac¬ 
tually  print  before  the  censor’s  report  was 
received.  This  was  in  the  case  of  papers 
that  went  to  press  late  and  were  anxious 
to  make  early  morning  trains.  On  one 
occasion  the  Xezv  York  Herald  was  un¬ 
der  the  painful  necessity  of  destroying 
10,0(K)  copies  when  the  censor  formally 
demanded  the  suppression  of  an  article 
which  had  appeared  innocent  to  the 
editor. 

The  censorship  acted  as  agent  for  the 
government  in  distributing  the  Com¬ 
munique.  This  was  the  brief  daily  offi¬ 
cial  bulletin  of  military  operations.  It 
was  telephoned  directly  from  the  French 
General  Headquarters  and  was  ordinarily 
ready  for  distribution  in  mimeographed 
form  at  8  p.  m. 

Beside  the  usual  restrictions  on  print¬ 
ing  military  information  of  possible  value 
to  the  enemy,  the  French  had  the  further 
ruling,  which  was  the  occasion  of  a  good 
deal  of  the  argument  between  censors  and 
editors,  that  there  must  be  no  further  de¬ 
tails  of  the  day’s  operations  than  appeared 
in  the  Communique.  For  example,  if  the 
Communique  announced  that  the  French 
troops  had  advanced  and  were  occupying 
a  line  running  through  the  towns  X,  Y 
and  Z,  and  the  editor  knew  that  the  line 
went  farther,  he  could  not  say  so  either 
as  a  news  item  or  an  editorial  comment. 
In  the  case  of  the  long  distance  gun  that 
fired  on  Paris,  and  also  in  the  matter  of 
air  raids.  Communiques  were  purposely 
vague.  They  never  said  more  than  that 
the  long  distance  gun  had  fired  yesterday 
on  the  Parisian  region  and  had  done  a 
certain  amount  of  damage.  This  was 
with  the  object  of  keeping  the  Germans 
in  the  dark  as  to  whether  their  shots  had 
really  reached  Paris.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  big  gun  occasionally  fired  clear 
over  Paris. 

The  large  news  agencies  of  France, 
Havas.  Radio,  Fournier,  and  Information 
(corresponding  to  our  own  services)  sent 
out  news  bulletins  over  their  special  wires 
for  the  provincial  press,  which  were 
treated  like  other  telegraphic  dispatches. 

(Next  week  Major  Stone  will  tell  for 
the  first  time  how  the  American  Press 
Censor  worked.) 


CLASSIHED  GIRLS  GENEROUS 

Girls  of  the  classified  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  furnished  an  entire  outfit  for  a 
poor  girl  sent  to  the  country  by  the 
paper’s  “Fresh  Air  Fund.”  A  year  ago 
the  department  gave  a  dance,  raising  a 
fund  making  it  possible  to  send  a  young¬ 
ster  to  the  country  each  year. 


BUILDINGS 
PLANT  LAYOUTS 
PRODUCTION 
OPERATION 

Ab  orgaoitatioB  tpecializing  aoldy  ia 
newapmper  building  dmign,  manufaa- 
turiaf  and  produetion  problema. 

S.  P.  WESTON 

Ntweptfer  Butidi»tt 
PlmtU  LayouU 
Production,  Optralion 

120  We«  42nd  Street  New  York 
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THE  BIG  SCOOP 

By  JOSEPH  H.  ADAMS 

PROLOGUE 

From  the  camp  of  Cool  Cal  Coolidge 
Comes  daily  some  dull  yarn; 

Front  page  display! 

And  listen,  say — 

Not  one  is  worth  a  darn. 

And  if  you’ll  pay  the  wire  toll 
I’ll  send  you,  NPR, 

A  tale  to  stir  your  very  soul 
And  sell  your  sheet  afar — 

The  tale  of  which  was  fleeter 
In  a  gripping,  gruelling  race. 

Augur  Bill,  the  Skeeter, 

Or  Ping,  the  Blackfly  Ace. 

They  r.aced — ^just  let  me  simply  state 
"liie  case  ere  I  begin — 

To  be  the  first  to  i)erforate 
The  Presidential  skin. 

Augur  Bill,  The  Skeeter 
Now,  Augur  Bill  was  king  of  all 
His  tribe  of  buzzing  pests; 

Up  there  among  the  timbers  tall 
He’d  met  the  hardest  tests. 

From  Marcy’s  heights 
He  watched  the  lights 
Of  campers—  trusting  souls — 

Then  with  a  whoop 
On  them  he’d  swoop 
And  stab  them  full  of  holes. 

Ping,  the  PlackHy  Ace 
W'hilc  Ping,  the  reigjiing  blackfly  ace. 

Ruled  o’er  his  clan  on  old  Whiteface; 

He  stung  the  big. 

He  stung  the  small. 

He  loved  to  dig 
Into  them  all — : 

It  never  could  be  said  of  Ping; 

I  know  a  man  he  couldn’t  sting. 

They’re  Off! 

The  roar  that  came  a  thundering 
Down  from  the  mountain  heights. 

The  roar  that  set  you  wondering 
On  silent  moonlit  nights. 

Was  not  the  cheers 
Of  mountaineers 
To  greet  the  President; 

’Twas  the  rival  camps 
Of  buzzing  scamps 
Whose  shouts  the  stillness  rent. 

As  Augur  Bill  and  Ping,  the  Ace. 

Took  ofl  on  that  historic  race. 

Ping  Gets  the  Jump 
Swift  was  the  dash 
O’er  spruce  and  ash 
Of  Ping,  the  Blackfly  Ace; 

Straight  and  true 
Through  space  he  flew, 

A  grim  look  on  his  face. 

O’er  Osgood  Lake 
He  paused  to  take 
A  careful  look  around. 

Then  down  he  went 
With  swift  descent 
To  the  Summer  White  House  ground. 

“Get  out!’’  a  stalwart  trooper  cried. 

As  Ping  clawed  at  the  screens. 

But  saucily  the  Ace  replied: 

“Tell  that  to  the  Marines!’’ 

With  cunning  stealth  inside  went  Ping, 

Flew  questingly  about. 

And  in  Cal’s  ear  began  to  sing. 

Then  brazenly  to  spout: 

“Say,  what  is  your  position 
On  this  so-called  pronibition? 

Don’t  you  think  enough  of  it  the  nation’s  had? 
And  from  your  own  observation 
Of  slush  funds  investigation. 

Will  they  show  up  Mr,  Varee  very  bad?” 

We’ll  leave  Ping  here;  such  was  his  plan 
First  to  intrigue,  then  get  his  man. 

Augur  Bill  Takes  Off 
Slowly  through  the  old  Burgundy  air. 

Sweet-scented  with  the  balsam  and  the  pine. 
Came  Augur  Bill;  you  honestly  would  swear 
It  was  his  habit  on  the  great  to  dine. 

At  Paul  Smith’s  he  alighted. 

Fluttered  over  to  a  stone; 

“I’ll  be,”  quoth  he,  “foresighted. 

And  my  augur  bill  I’ll  hone.” 


.\  little  later  down  the  road 

He  tried  it  on  a  sleeping  toad; 

“I’ll  s.ty,”  he  laughed,  “the  point’s  not  bad. 
It  made  that  old  toad  hopping  mad.” 

Then  Augur  Bill  went  sure  and  straight 
On  to  the  Kirkwoeded  estate. 

Inside  he  flew. 

Hushed  was  the  air. 

And  thus  he  knew 
That  Cal  was  there. 

He  did  not  buzz. 

He  did  not  hum. 

He  knew  that  was 
No  way  to  come 
.\-calling  on  a  president 
Whose  silence  was  so  eloquent. 

Alas,  Poor  Ping! 

For  Ping  the  blackflies 
Sob  and  sniff; 

He  talked  too  much — 

Cal  froze  him  stiff! 

Augur  Bill  U'ins! 

But  for  years  to  come  the  woods  will  hum 
.■\nd  vibrate  with  the  story 
How  the  craft  and  skill  of  Augur  Bill 
Brought  to  the  sheets  new  glory; 

.\nd  a  long  time  shall  the  mind  of  Cal 
Retain  the  recollection 
Of  how  Bill’s  tongue  shot  out  and  stung 
Him  in  the  Paul  Smith’s  section. 

Envoy 

Of  all  living  creatures. 

Pests,  pedants  or  preachers. 
Including  Reed,  Borah,  et  al. 

Bill  remains  the  one  wunder 
That  ever  got  under 
The  tough  epidermis  of  Cal. 


ADVERTISING  FAITH 


should  be  euiphasized  in  religious  adver¬ 
tising. 


LEO  AUSTRIAN  DEAD 

Leo  Austri.\x,  74,  for  25  years  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  advertising  staff  of  the  Chicago 
Herald  and  Examiner,  died  last  week 
in  Halle- Saale,  Germany.  He  was  strick¬ 
en  suddenly  while  visiting  relatives.  Mr. 
.\ustrian  was  widely  known  in  (Thicago 
advertising  circles. 


HARRY  LAWRENCE  DIES 

Harry  \V.  Lawrence,  46,  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  Groz’e  City  (Pa.)  Reporter- 
Herald,  died  in  Grove  City,  Aug.  7. 

CINCINNATI  EDITOR  DIES 

Thomas  G.  Witherspoon,  Jr.,  40,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Saturday  Evetting  Review  of 
Walnut  Hills,  Cincinnati,  died  after  a 
brief  illness. 


Methodists  Urged  to  Pay  for  Space  to 
Spread  Gospel 

Religion  is  a  business  and  should  em¬ 
ploy  paid  advertising,  the  Epworth 
League  Assembly  of  the  Methodist  Epis¬ 
copal  Church,  South,  was  told  by  prom¬ 
inent  ministers  at  its  session  at  Lake 
Junaluska,  N.  C.,  this  week. 

Paid  advertising  was  urged  by  Dr. 
Christian  F.  Reisner,  pastor  of  the  Broad¬ 
way  Temple,  New  York,  and  formerly 
head  of  the  Church  Advertising  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  International  .\dvertising  As¬ 
sociation,  who  added  that  “faith,  ambi¬ 
tion,  integrity,  teamwork  and  health”  are 
Christian  qualities  and  objectives  which 


Buenos  Aires 

is  the  gateway  through  which 
all  the  commerce  of  Argentina 
is  effected. 

Since  1869 

La  Prensa  of  Buenos  Aires  has 
maintained  uninterrupted  leader¬ 
ship  in  news,  prestige,  and  ad¬ 
vertising. 

For  information  and  rates  apply  to 

JOSHUA  B.  POWERS 

Exclusive  Advertising  Representative 

250  Park  Avenue  New  York 

"South  America’s  Greatest  Newspaper" 


Advertising  to  the 
Intelligent 

is  a  Permanent  Investment 

The  New  York  Times  appeals  to  the 
intelligent,  thinking  reader.  It  is  a 
distinction  of  'The  Times  that  it  has  the 
largest  number  of  readers  of  high 
quality  of  any  newspaper. 

The  Times  is  strictly  a  newspaper.  It 
is  unequaled  in  its  enterprise  in  assem¬ 
bling  complete  and  accurate  news,  in 
the  promptness  and  ability  with  which 
it  presents  the  news. 

In  seven  months  of  this  year  The  Times 
published  17,091,382  agate  lines  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  6,306,982  lines  more  than  the 
second  New  York  newspaper. 

But  in  advertising,  as  in  circulation. 
The  Times  takes  greater  pride  in  quality 
than  in  volume.  'The  Times  subjects  all 
advertising  to  censorship,  and  declines 
the  fradulent  and  misleading.  ’The  'Times 
refuses  more  advertising  than  any  other 
newspaper  in  the  world. 


Do  you  know  what  per¬ 
centage  of  errors  are 
made  in  your  Com¬ 
posing  Room? 

We  snggeat  yon  fo  tberc  and  taka 
fifty  oripnal  proofa.  Coant  up  tka  num¬ 
ber  of  lines  and  tke  number  of  erroia. 
Get  the  percentage  of  errora  to  lines. 

It  takes  twice  as  long  to  correct  an  error 
aa  it  does  to  make  it,  so  maltiply  tkis 
percentage  by  three. 

Take  this  resultant  pereentage  and  apply 
it  to  yonr  total  Composing  Room  pay¬ 
roll  for  the  year.  See  how  much  money 
errora  are  costing  you. 

When  you  find  out  uthtU  they  cost 
you  terite  and  tell  us  the  amount. 
We  will  show  you  a  source  of 
profit  you  have  never  heard  of. 

Matrix  Contrast  Corp. 

33  W.  New  Yo^  City 


TN  some  cities,  the  “lending” 
newspaper  may  have  merely 
a  few  hundred  more  circulation 
than  its  competitor.  The  Press 
has  40,000  more  net  paid  circu¬ 
lation  in  Pittsburgh  than  tha 
other  two  evening  newspapers 
combined — and  35,000  more  net 
psud  circulation  in  Pittsburgh 
than  the  other  two  Sunday  news¬ 
papers  combined. 

THE 

PITTSBURGH 

PRESS 

A  Senpps-Boward  Newspaper 

Member  of  the  A  B.  C. 
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following  the 

remarkable 

growth 

of  the  ^ 

Detroit  Times 


11,492,383  Lines 


Dispatch  advertising  record  for 
the  first  six  months  of  1926,  ex¬ 
ceeding  other  Columbus  news¬ 
papers  combined  by  1,665,911 
lines. 


NET  PAID  ClRCUUVnON 

CITY  . S5,812 

SUBURBAN  .  Zt,m 

COUNTRY  . . Z3,6W 

Total  Dafly  Orczilation  1M,451 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  August  14,  1926 


what  I  have  written  above  and  confessed 
AMERICAN  NEWSPAPERS  that  in  the  newspaper  in  which  I  had 

MOST  TRUTHFUL  <  spent  most  of  my  time,  I  and  a  couple  of 

_ _  other  men  were  the  only  people  in  the 

building  who  did  not  belong  to  a  union. 
(Continued  Irani  page  7)  “And  yet  you  ask  American  capitalists  to 

- go  to  Australia,”  he  said.  “That’s  quite 

t  u-  1  71  tiiimhpr  sufficient."  “No  it  isn’t,”  I  persisted, 

few  pai^rs  which  do  not  carry  a  nuni^r  ^  ^ 


of  m«i  known  as  super-seniors-men  who  ^  ve  a  little  o  add.  l^t  pa^r  star^ 
ho\d  down  jobs  worth  up  to  $80  or  even  on  a  capital  of  £40,^.  The  stock 
$90  weekly.  These  are  the  special  lias  been  watered  many  times  and  it  now 
v»  j  ^  million  of  money  behind  it.  And 

writers.  ,  .  .  •  it  pays  a  regular  dividend  of  ten  per  cent 

These  rates  appear  very  n'Sh  i*'  with  an  occasional  bonus  of  two  and  a 

parison  with  what  ruled  when  1  started  jj,ore  and  £1  shares  are  selling  at 

newspaper  work  nearly  thirty  years  ago;  £j 

though  when  the  cost  of  living  is  con  ^an  had  been  talking  to  too 

sidered,  th^  leave  th  many  visiting  Australian  business  men. 

no  letter  off  hnancia  y.  Australia  suffers  greatly  from  this  class 

of  the  A.  J.  A  have  rev^ionized  ^  traveler-and  so  does  America.  They 
game  in  respect  o  co  ^  «  .  u  *  take  the  boat  from  Sydney,  see  San  Fran- 

Today  the  repor  er  cisco  from  the  verandah  of  the  Fairmount 

day  with  one  and  a  half  days  off  weekly  York  in  one  of 

If  a  man  is  require  o  w  y  trains,  visit  the  Ziegfeld  Follies 

afternoon  or  :=>unday,  ^'hen  he  has  al-  Australia  by  way  of 

ss.rs^d!;;^,K,T£'b«'’s 

overtime  at  a  higher  rate  or  be  given  '  ,  .... 

time  off  in  the  following  week.  Further.  The  man  who  visits  America  must 
he  has  the  right  to  three  weeks  vacation  necessarily  be  well-to-do;  it  costs  a  lot 
once  a  year  and  if  he  is  fired  he  can  of  money  and  then  some  to  make  a  big 
legally  claim  for  the  proportion  of  his  trip  like  this ;  and  most  of  the  well-to-do 
vacation  to  which  he  is  entitled.  Australians  who  come  over  here  take  full 

These  privileges  were  won  bv  the  advantage  of  telling  tall  stories  about  the 
A  J  A.,  not  through  strikes  or  threats  iniquities  of  Australian  labor  to  people 
of  strikes  but  by  appeals  to  the  Arbitra-  contradict  them.  My  observa¬ 

tion  Court  constituted  bv  the  Federal  t'on  of  American  production,  during  my 
Government  of  the  Commonwealth  for  three  months  in  the  United  States,  force 
the  settlement  of  industrial  disputes,  but  nie  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Australian 
the  details  have  been  worked  out  by  capitalist  too  often  blames  labor  in  order 
tribunals  constituted  under  the  court—  to  camouflage  his  own  incompetence.  The 
representatives  of  both  sides  sitting  with  fault  '^'th  many  of  our  big  enterprises  is 
an  independent  chairman.  who  do  the  labor  but 

At  some  of  these  tribunals,  claims  have  organi;^ation. 

been  put  forward  which  must  appear  Like  most  newspaper  men  I  have  been 
fantastic  to  anybody  but  an  .Australian —  close  up  to  labor  in  my  office  for  many 
for  instance,  the  demand  that  weekly  -  ^^d  I  have  never  found  one  member 

newspapers  should  pay  a  minimum  rate  of  the  mechanical  staff  who  would  not 
of  sixpence  a  line  for  verse.  In  that  re-  strain  every  nerve,  take  almost  any  risk 
gard  I  fancy  I  can  claim  the  distinction  of  or  put  himself  to  infinite  trouble  to  get 
being  the  first  in  the  world  to  organize  a  out  the  paper  in  which  he  had  as  great  a 
Poets’  Union.  Many  years  ago,  when  a  pride  as  I  had  myself.  The  moment  the 
reporter  on  the  .S/c/fcawntc  .<4 I  headed  machines  were  running  he  would  make 
a  deputation  of  versifiers  to  demand  that  b'S  demands  and  see  that  he  got  them, 
we  should  be  paid  more  than  linage  rates  ’f  oc  tbe  power :  but  every  man  on 
for  all  rhymed  matter  appearing  in  a  'be  mechanical  side  played  the  game. 
Saturday  column.  W  e  won  our  day  too.  ^  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  labor 

The  general  manager  of  the  Argus  was  outside  the  printing^  trades  is  less  straight- 
a  fellow  passenger  during  a  visit  I  paid  forward  provided  it_  is  handled  with  the 
to  Europe  about  five  years  ago.  On  the  fairness  and  intelligence.  I  doubt 

voyage  he  was  decrying  the  inordinate  whether  it  always  is. 

demands  of  the  A.  J.  .\.  on  the  question  _ _ 

of  overtime.  “The  only  criticism  I  have 
is  that  they  don’t  make  it  retrospective,” 

I  observed.  He  looked  hard.  “What  do 
you  mean?”  he  asked.  “If  they  did,”  I 
explained,  “I  would  be  able  to  collect 
about  £1500  from  your  firm.”  He  was  a 
rich  Scotchman  and  he  never  smiled. 

Two  or  three  months  ago,  when  I  was 
at  Los  Angeles,  I  was  entertained  by  a 
number  of  big  business  men  and  I  pointed 
out  the  opportunities  that  awaited  Ameri¬ 
can  enterprise  in  Australia.  One  the  big¬ 
gest  business  man  of  all  was  suspicious 
of  Australian  labor  conditions  and  when 
I  told  him  frankly  that  nine-tenths  of  the 
stories  were  pure  bunk,  he  led  me  on  to 
speak  of  newspaper  work.  I  repeated 


I  make  a  couple  of  reservations;  our 
seamen,  our  wharf  laborers  and  our  coal 
miners  are  controlled  by  men  who  are 
out  to  provoke  as  much  trouble  as  possi¬ 
ble.  These  men,  who  are  mostly  im¬ 
ported,  are  Communists  and  are  working 
with  the  idea,  that  the  worse  they  make 
things  the  nearer  the  revolution  will  be. 
They  hold  their  positions  wholly  through 
the  apathy  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
unionists  and  they  won’t  last  long. 

When  you  hear  any  visiting  Australian 
talk  about  Communism  in  Australia  just 
laugh.  There  is  no  such  thing.  The 
I.abor  Party  is  frankly  a  Swialistic 
party;  it  aims  to  extend  the  functions  of 
the  state  to  embrace  everything  some 
day  but  it  aims  to  do  so  by  peaceful 
means.  For  the  Revolutionary  Commun¬ 
ism  of  Russia,  the  Australian  Labor  sup¬ 
porter  has  no  use.  A  few  months  back 
there  was  a  state  election  in  New  South 
Wales,  our  most  populous  state.  For  the 
electorate  which  is — or  was — regarded  as 
the  hotbed  of  Communism,  the  leader  of 
the  -Australian  Communists,  Mr.  Jock 
Garden,  offered  himself  as  a  member  of 
parliament  or  congressman.  Out  of 
twenty  thousand  votes,  Mr.  Garden  re¬ 
ceived  a  few  hundred.  I  really  believe  he 
polled  nearly  every  Communist  vote  in 
.Australia. 


the  country-wide  campaign  for  pennies. 

The  memorial  is  offered  in  recognition 
of  President  Harding’s  personal  aid  in 
the  dedication  of  the  Newsboys’  memorial 
to  “Scotty,”  the  IS-year  old  Brookline, 
Mass.,  newsboy,  who  died  heroically  at 
Epieds,  France,  during  the  World  War. 
“Laddie  Boy”  posed  11  times  while  the 
model  for  the  statue  was  being  made. 

A,  B.  P.  FORUM  NOV.  8-10 

The  convention  of  the  Associated 
Business  Papers,  Inc.,  will  be  held  at 
the  Hotel  Astor,  New  York,  Nov.  8-10, 
Jesse  H.  Neal,  executive  secretary,  an¬ 
nounced  this  week.  G.  E.  Conkling, 
manager  of  the  Marketing  Counselors 
Staff,  McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  is  chairman  of  the  convention 
committee. 

WEEKLY  135  YEARS  OLD 

The  Cat  skill  (N.  Y.)  Weekly  Record¬ 
er  on  -Aug.  6  celebrated  its  135th  year 
of  publication. 


D  O  M  I  N  A  N  Tf 

in  • 

Pinellas  County,  Florida 


Still  Gaining  ! 

Th€  net  paid  average  daily  circulation  for 
THE  BALTIMORE  NEWS  for  April  was 
124«6.V^the  highest  under  its  present 
management. 

The  net  paid  average  for  the  American  was 
57,503. 

You  need  these  papers  to  cover  Baltimore, 
they  reach  more  than  half  the  City. 

Sold  separately  or  in  combination. 

THE  BALTIMORE  NEWS 


NEW  YORK  STATE 

Westchester  County’s 

Fastest  Groudng  Cities 

Mount  Vernon  and 
New  Rochelle  and 
The  Vicinity  Towns 

Are  Covered  Completely  by 

THE  DAILY  ARGUS 

of 

Monnt  Yenion 

THE  STANDARD  STAR 

of 

New  Rochelle 
B»tk  iismbers  sf  A.  B.  C. 

Wettcheiter  Newipapen^  Ine. 
rmiklin  A.  Marriam,  Ptw. 
Monnt  Yarnon — Bew  Koekalla 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

To  National  AdvettiMn  and 
Advcrti.ing  Agencie. 

The  National  Advertisint  Department. 
of 

Naw  Tork  Evanlng  Jenmal 
Baltimora  Evaning  Nawn 
Baltimora  Amariean 
Washington  Evening  Timaa 
Waahington  Herald 
Atlanta  Evening  Georgian 
Atlanta  Sunday  Amariean 
are  combined  with  oificea  m 
Kew  Tork — Chicago— Detroit 
Now  York  OMc*: 

W.  G.  HOBSON,  Bottom  ttomogor 
2  Cblumbof  Circle 
Totopkono:  Cireto  5400 

Ckieogo  OMco:  Detroit  Otttee: 

T.  E.  CkAwrou  FkAimig  Pants 

Wottom  itonoeor  RoPresooiotivo 

91S  HearW  Bldg.  1351  Book  Bldg. 
All  under  direction  of: 

JAMES  C.  DAYTON.  Publiiher 
NEW  YORK  EVENING 
JOURNAL 


NEWSBOYS’  TRIBUTE  COMPLETE 


Bronze  of  President  Harding’s  Dog 
Cast  from  19,314  Pennies 

A  life-size  statue  of  “Laddie  Boy,”  the 
favorite  -Airedale  of  the  late  President 
Warren  G.  Harding,  has  been  finished 
by  Miss  Bashka  Paeff,  Boston  sculptress, 
from  19,314  pennies  contributed  by  news¬ 
boys  throughout  the  country  in  memory 
of  President  Harding. 

The  statue  is  to  be  known  as  “The 
Newsboys’  Harding  Memorial,”  and  will 
be  sent  to  the  Smithsonian  Institute. 
Washington,  D.  C.  The  idea  for  the 
memorial  originated  with  E.  E.  Kee- 
vin,  of  Boston,  director  of  the  Roose¬ 
velt  Newsboys’  Association,  who  started 
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now  hae  the  largeat 
paid  circulation  in 

CLARKSBURG,  W.  VA. 

13,000  daily 
14,000  Sunday 

guaranteed. 

Member  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulation. 

Represented  Nationally  ky 
The  Dewine-MacQuoid  Co.,  Inc. 
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BT.  PETERSBURG’S  PICTURE  PAPER 

Owned  by  Frank  Fortune  Pulver 
Edited  by  Major  Alfred  Birdaall 

America’s  Biggest  Tabloid 
Florida’s  Fastest 
Growing  Newspaper 

To  be  assured  of  Complete 
Coverage — 

USE  THE  NEWS 

Represented  by 

GEORGE  B.  DAVID  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK:  US  East  4Zad  Street 
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Regional  Advertising 

at 

Regional  Rates 

in 

The  Christian  Science 
Monitor 

An  International  Dally  Newspaper 
Publishing  SELEXTrSD  ADVERTISINO 

ATLANTIC,  CENTRAL  and 
PACIFIC  Editions 

Rate,  and  Clrcolation  Data 
Supplied  oo  Request 

ADVER’nSINO  OFFICES 
Boston  New  Tork  Kansas  City 


Philadelphia  London 
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Detroit 


San  Francisco 
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Detroit — 

Free  Press  circulation 
reaches  31,000  more 
than  the  total  number 
of  families  owning  their 
own  homes. 

Cljt  “jfret  ^rt8£f” 
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UR  OVN  VOQ|X> 

or 


By  JAMES  MELVIN  LEE 


TX  the  Little  Times  for  August — the 

house  organ  of  theA’eu'  York  Times — 
may  be  found  several  items  of  more  than 
local  interest.  Possibly  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  of  that  group  is  the  one  on  the  edi¬ 
torial  page  headed  “Sent  the  Times 
News  by  Sahara  Camels.”  It  tells  of 
the  experiences  of  Harold  Norman 
Denny,  a  member  of  the  news  staff  who 
recently  returned  from  Africa. 

Reporters  who  want  to  become  foreign 
correspondents  may  not  be  quite  so 
anxious  after  they  have  read  this  com¬ 
ment  : 

If  any  newspaiwr  correspondent  could  cover 
events  in  North  Africa  as  capably  as  the  fleas 
cover  a  newspaper  correspondent  there  he 
would  establish  an  enviable  record  in  journal¬ 
ism. 

Denny’s  description  of  the  Sahara  is  a 
delightful  piece  of  reporting.  In  describ¬ 
ing  how  events  were  covered  in  Morocco 
he  asserts  that  the  two  biggest  problems 
in  reporting  such  stories  were  those  of 
transportation  and  telegraphic  transmis¬ 
sion.  Of  these  difficulties  he  speaks  as 
follows : 

The  French  censorship  at  Fez  for  a  time  was 
crippling,  but  the  American  correspondents  pro¬ 
tested  so  strongly  against  it  that  eventually  the 
officers  in  charge  were  transferred  and  the  work 
was  administered  personally  by  General  Mougin, 
was  the  soul  of  courtesy  and  efficiency. 


scholarships  is  this:  that  printing  is  one  of 
the  arts  which  difluse  education  and  we  should 
therefore  seek  to  qualify  printers  for  the  task 
of  educating  as  far  as  possible.  We  do  not 
hoise  to  make  men  fit  for  the  editorial  chair 
at  once,  but  we  do  hope  to  give  them  as  thor¬ 
ough  a  training  as  possible  in  the  ways  of  their 
profession  and  to  give  them  as  good  an  educa¬ 
tion  as  possible  that  they  may  make  better  and 
more  cultivated  editors." 

Section  two  of  the  pamphlet  deals  with 
modern  training  for  journalism,  describes 
the  courses  offered  in  that  subject  at 
Washington  &  Lee  University,  and  con¬ 
cludes  with  a  list  of  newspapers  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  Lee  Memorial  School 
of  Journalism — supplemented  by  an  addi¬ 
tional  list  of  the  various  chapters  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  that  have 
subscribed  to  its  support. 

Prof.  Ellard  who  heads  the  technical 
instruction  in  journalism  at  Washington 
&  Lee  University  has  presented  a  side  of 
Gen.  Lee’s  character  too  often  overlooked 
by  historians.  Lee  was  a  warrior,  but 
he  was  also  an  educator.  It  may  be  news 
to  some  to  learn  that  at  one  time  he  was 
the  officer  in  charge  of  the  United  States 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point.  While 
Commandant  of  that  institution  he  made 
many  important  revisions  in  its  cur¬ 
riculum. 


The  censors  seldom  altered  cUspatches  seriously,  ’  I ^HE  current  isSUe  of  the  IVashingtOn 
but  they  delayed  them  frequently.  -i-  q{  Washington  University  of  St 

This  issue  of  the  Little  Times  outlines 
the  plan  for  handling  visitors  anxious  to 
see  a  newspaper  in  the  making,  lists  the 
number  of  employees  on  the  Times  in  a 
table  covering  the  years  1906-1926,  an¬ 
nounces  the  awards  of  twenty-eight  prizes 
to  twelve  members  of  the  staff  who  found 
objectionable  features  in  announcements, 
and  prints  an  advance  notice  of  the  typo¬ 
graphical  rules  book  of  the  Times — now 
in  course  of  preparation.  Mention  is  also 
made  of  the  third  edition  of  the  “New 
York  Times  Type  Book”  which  has  just 
come  from  the  press. 


A  PAMPHLET,  “Robert  E.  Lee  and 
Journalism,”  by  Roscoe  Ellard  has 
just  reached  my  desk.  It  opens  with  an 
account  of  the  effort  of  Gen.  Lee  to  es¬ 
tablish  technical  instruction  in  journalism 
at  Washington  College — now  Washington 
&  Lee  University — in  1869.  Mention  is 
made  of  the  fact  that  the  only  leading 
editor  of  the  time  who  favorerl  special 
instruction  w'as  Whitelaw  Reid  of  the 
New  York  Tribune. 

Considerable  space  is  given  to  an  in¬ 
terview  with  Prof.  Preston  Johnson  of 
the  history  department  of  Washington 
College  as  reported  in  the  columns  of  the 
Ne7v  York  Sun.  Gen.  Lee  in  his  plan 
proposed  the  establishment  of  press 
scholarships.  When  asked  about  these 
Prof.  Johnson  replied: 

“The  reason  we  propose  giving  these  press 


Louis  contains  on  its  cover  a  picture  of 
Walter  Williams,  dean  of  the  School  of 
Journalism  of  the  University  of  Missouri. 
He  was  the  recipient  at  the  last  com¬ 
mencement  of  Washington  University  of 
the  honorary  degree  of  L.L.D. 

In  conferring  this  degree  upon  Dean 
Williams,  Chancellor  Hadley  paid  a  fit¬ 
ting  tribute  to  the  services  of  Dean  Wil¬ 
liams  to  journalism.  But  the  part  under 
which  I  put  ditto  marks  is,  “But  your 
friends  will  probably  find  their  greatest 
satisfaction  in  the  fact  that  through  your 
ability,  your  courtesy  and  your  kindliness 
you  have  won  for  yourself  an  enduring 
place  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  all  who 
know  you.” 


To  Sweeney”  published  by  the  Daily 
News,  the  New  York  tabloid.  Conse¬ 
quently  this  item  is  a  memo  not  to  over¬ 
look  “Good  News  and  Bad”  by  Agnes 
Repplier  in  the  July  number. 

This  article  by  Miss  Repplier,  orig¬ 
inally  published  in  the  Commonweal,  is 
an  answer  to  “Headlining  Happiness”  by 
Willis  J.  Abbot,  editor  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor.  In  replying  to  Mr. 
Abbot’s  statement  setting  forth  the  policy 
of  the  Monitor  Miss  Repplier  prints  the 
following : 

There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  in  favor  of 
expurgated  news,  and  only  one  objection  to  be 
urged  against  it — the  life  so  indicated  is  not 
the  life  about  us,  the  world  so  described  is  igit 
tbe  world  we  live  in.  It  is  pleasant  to  dwell 
with  the  Monitor  upon  “every  event,  material, 
intellectual  and  spiritual,  which  has  its  bearing 
upon  the  ascent  of  man;’’  but  man  is  not  as¬ 
cending;  in  a  straight  line,  beautiful  and  ex¬ 
hilarating  to  behold.  His  progress  is  so  im¬ 
peded  that  it  is  a  trifle  hard  at  times  to  know 
if  he  is  going  up  or  down.  He  was  stumbling 
along  in  this  fashion  when  Plutarch  unkindly 
remarked  that  his  falls  were  more  interesting 
than  his  climbs.  He  was  making  the  same  ir¬ 
regular  advance  when  Montaigne,  observing 
him,  and  knowing  the  weakness  of  his  own 
heart,  saw  the  candles  lighted  before  St.  Michael 
and  the  dragon.  Today  the  ascent  is  as  dif¬ 
ficult,  the  downfall  as  easy  as  ever,  which  is 
why  an  unblinking  Church  preaches  jienance  and 
atonement  for  sin. 

After  admitting  that  much  has  been 
said  about  the  atrocious  “crime  news” 
published  in  American  newspapers.  Miss 
Repplier  reminds  her  reader  that  the 
atrocity  lies  in  the  crime  rather  than  in 
the  news.  She  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  nine  ways  of  being  an 
accessory  to  sin  and  that  one  of  these 
is  silence.  In  mentioning  the  fact  that 
any  assertion  that  crime  news  stimulates 
youth  to  crime  is  at  least  a  disputable 
point  she  is  careful  to  point  out  that  men 
"are  always  searching  for  incidt  ital 
rather  than  for  fundamental  causes.” 

The  paragraph,  however,  that  deserves 
to  be  marked  in  red  is  the  one  that  be¬ 
gins: 

The  American,  it  has  been  said,  bears  lightly 
the  burden  of  human  knowledge  and  of  human 
pain.  He  is  not  Icoking  for  trouble  at  home, 
.•ind  he  is  not  lying  awake  at  night  because 
of  trouble  elsewhere.  He  needs  coddling  less 
than  any  man  on  earth,  and  he  can  bear  plain 
speaking  better. 


The  trend  of  the  entire  article  is 

given  in  the  original  cartoon  which  illus¬ 
trates  the  article.  It  has  for  its  cap¬ 
tion  “The  Press,  contemplating  sweetness 
and  light.”  This  cartoon  shows  the  press 
dramatized  as  an  individual  smelling  a 

sweet  flower  while  blinders  beside  the 

eyes  blot  out  crimes  being  committed  on 
either  side  and  in  the  rear. 

*  «  « 

W  ORTON  TEWSON  shakes  the 
•  following  from  his  “Attic  Salt 
Shaker”  on  the  literary  page  of  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  : 

According  to  James  A.  Campbell,  one  of  the 
best  known  old-time  newspaper  men  in  the 
country — every  one  calls  him  “Uncle  Jim” — it 
wa.sn’t  Hubbard  who  administered  the  fentle 
rebuke  tc  Dick  Davis  for  his  snobbishness  in 
signing  the  hotel  register  “Richard  Harding 
Davies  and  Valet.” 

“Here  is  the  true  «tory,**  writes  Uncle  Jim: 
**The  place  was  Devon  Inn,  just  outside  of 
Fh’ladelphia,  l>avi8  registered: 

Richard  Harding  Da'i’is  and  Valet. 

Barclay  H.  VVarburton,  then  publisher  of 
the  Philadelphia  E7ening  Telegraph,  came  in. 
He  was  a  .ousin  of  Davis.  He  wrote: 

Barclay  Harding  JVarbnrton  and  Valise/* 


OEADERS  of  this  department  are 
doubtless  familiar  with  that  series  of 
advertising  pamphlets  entitled  “Tell  It 
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pEKALD  W.  JOHNSON  will  print 
an  interesting  article  about  journal¬ 
ism  in  the  American  Mercury  for  Sep¬ 
tember.  He  thus  describes  journalism 
below  the  Potomac : 

At  present  Southern  journalism  is  in  the  main 
controlled  by  the  sublime  slogan  of  business: 
“Give  the  public  what  it  wants.”  The  Southern 
public,  as  a  whole,  has  not  in  this  generation 
tasted  leadership  by  the  press,  and  so  it  does 
not  want  it — as  yet.  It  is  content  with  the 
gist  of  the  Associated  Press  dispatches  in  the 
news  columns.  It  is  content  with  an  editorial 
page  made  up  of  thundering  denunciations  of 
the  Republican  party  and  of  Antichrist,  variously 
personified  in  Clarence  Darrow,  the  Pope,  Ilarrv 
Emerson  Fosuick  and  the  Elders  of  Zion, 
balanced  by  maudlin  eulogies  of  the  SoutherJi 
climate,  the  Confederacy,  cotton  manufacturers, 
and  successfxd  realtors.  It  is  content  with 
features  including  book  reviews  by  estimable 
maiden  ladies  who  accept  Mi&s  Rutherford  as  a 
historian  inspired  cf  God  and  infallible  and 
who  think  lireiser  uncallcd-for,  music  criticism 
by  the  mest  oppres.sed  cf  the.  cubs,  dramatic 
crilicii..m  by  the  third  assi^tant  advertising 
manager  (he  who  handles  the  theater  accounts), 
and,  for  the  rest,  canned  stuff  from  the 
syndicates  and  the  comic  strips. 

♦  *  * 


'T'HE  house  organ  of  the  L.  C.  Smith 
Typewriter  Company  is  called 
Typebar  Bulletin.  In  the  current  issue 
there  is  an  article  telling  how  one  of  its 
dealers  turned  printer  during  the  gen¬ 
eral  strike  in  England.  It  thus  quotes 
from  the  Northampton  Mercury  a  de¬ 
scription  of  how  the  Northampton  Daily 
Echo  maintained  regularity  of  publica¬ 
tion  tbrough  typewritten  newspapers ; 

Two  days  liefore  the  strike  was  declared,  a 
Northaniptcn  daily  paper  approached  \’.  P. 
Chisholm  ami  Company,  the  well  known  type¬ 
writer  and  duplicator  ex|>erts,  of  the  Arcade, 
with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  j>ossiI)ilities  of 
their  services.  Such  a  contingency  had  never 
before  arisen  in  the  history  of  journalism.  How¬ 
ever,  arrangements  were  speedily  got  in  hand, 
and  all  other  work  stopped.  Here  the  C. 
Smith  typewriter,  for  which  Messrs  Chisholm 
are  sole  local  concessionaires,  proved  its  sterling 
worth.  Three  machines  were  pressed  into 
service  and  a  very  interesting  experiment  was 
tried  with  a  view  to  speeding-up  production  on 
the  duplicators.  It  was  found  possible  to  cut 
two  and  even  three  stencils  simultaneously  upon 
the  L.  (^  Smith;  thus,  the  moment  a  stencil 
was  fini.shed,  several  rotary  duplicators  could 
be  brought  into  operation  at  once. 

TN  the  Iowa  Journalist  for  August  is 
an  editorial,  "The  Eternal  Eight 
Against  Injustice,”  that  reviews  some  of 
the  attempts  in  America  to  curb  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press,  it  concludes  with  a 
quotation  from  Editor  &.  Publisher 
about  the  Dale  case. 

*  ♦  * 

'T'WO  articles  in  Oregon  Exchanges 
should  be  marked.  The  first  is 
‘‘How  Banker  and  Editor  Can  Work 
Together  for  Public  Benefit,”  by  E.  O. 
Blanchar,  president  of  the  First  National 
Bank  at  Hood  River,  Ore.  The  other 
is  “China  Rich  Field  for  Journalist,”  by 
Erma  Zimmerman  Smythe  whose  hus¬ 
band  was  at  one  time  a  professor  in  the 
Peiyang  National  University,  a  Qiinese 
government  engineering  school,  at  Tien¬ 
tsin. 

♦  *  * 


^ENE  FOWLER,  formerly  manag- 
ing  editor  of  the  New  York  Ameri¬ 
can,  and  now  promotion  manager  of  the 
King  Features  Syndicate,  contributes  to 
Circulation  for  July  an  article  on  Dean 
Williams  of  Missouri.  Briefly,  the  arti¬ 
cle  is  a  personal  impression  of  Journalism 
Week  at  the  University  of  Missouri  in 
general,  and  a  personality  sketch  of  its 
“Trail-Blazing  Dean”  in  particular. 


i 
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TN  preparing  “Theory  and  Practice  of 

Advertising”  (McGraw-Hill  Book 
Company)  S.  Roland  Hall  went  about  tbe 
preparation  of  his  manuscript  in  the  right 
way.  He  wrote  to  teachers  of  advertis¬ 
ing  to  find  out  what  kind  of  a  te.xt  they 
wanted.  Knowing  the  demand,  he  then 
sought  to  produce  the  product  to  meet  it. 
He  has  done  a  good  piece  of  work. 

One  of  the  best  selling  points  of  the 
book  is  that  it  treats  advertising  as  a 
business  force  which  interlocks  with  other 
business  forces,  such  as  personal  sales¬ 
manship,  and  is  interwoven  with  other 
elements  such  as  the  design  of  the  con¬ 
tainer.  Mr.  Hall  frankly  admits  that 
“the  popular  conception  of  advertising 
has  been  unfortunate  in  more  than  one 
way.” 

He  also  openly  confesses  that  adver¬ 
tising  in  some  of  its  forms  is  open  to 
criticism,  as  this  quotation  from  the 
book  will  show : 

Advertising  employed  with  only  the  most  com¬ 
mercial  and  selfish  motives  has  created  fortunes, 
large  or  small,  for  patent  medicines  and  oil 
stocks  of  uncertain  or  no  value. 

Advertising  in  the  hands  of  unscrupulous 
politicians  and  publishers  has  spread  abroad 
biased  views  of  city,  state  or  national  affairs. 

Advertising,  used  t'midly  and  to  too  small  an 
estent,  to  influence  opinion  or  desire  to  any 
noticeable  extent,  has  fallen  short  of  success  and 
wasted  the  advertiser’s  expenditure. 

Advertising,  placed  in  poorly  selected  media, 
in  immoderate  space,  with  weak  appeals  or 
with  unwisely  timed  schedules  has  squandered 
great  sums  of  advertiser’s  capital  which  in  manv 
instances  was  never  recovered. 

Attention  is  thus  called  to  the  fact 
that  not  all  advertising  aims  to  educate 
the  people  to  buy  more  goods : 

-Mankind  is  be'ng  urgtd,  through  the  printed 
word,  to  save,  to  use  the  banks,  to  invest  in  a 
home,  to  lieware  of  unwise  speculations  with 
money.  “Safety  First”  methods,  though  ex¬ 
ploited  by  lecture,  demciistration,  and  personal 
caution,  are  disseminated  even  more  broadly 
threugh  the  medium  of  advertising. 


That  advei  tiscir.ents  running  from  15  to  30 
inches  apparently  receive  .m  average  of  8.89 
per  cent  of  attention  as  compared  with  attention- 
value  of  6.72  per  cent  for  advertisements  run¬ 
ning  from  1  to  15  inches.  Such  findings  can 
hardly  be  taken  as  being  extremely  accurate, 
but  they  seem  to  indicate  that  increasing  the 
size  of  space  does  not  necessarily  increase  the 
attenticn-value  preporticnately,  or  else  it  follows 
that  small  advertisements  are  generally  better 
written  or  displayed  more  effectively. 

That  the  second  and  third  pages  of  a  paper, 
when  these  are  deveted  to  live  news,  receive 
from  15  to  20  per  cent  more  attention  than 
pages  generally,  and  an  attention  superior  to 
that  given  the  sporting  page  or  the  last  page. 

Th.-.t  illustrated  copy  has  a  higher  attention- 
value  than  unillustratcd  copy — a  principle  long 
ago  recognized — but  that  statements  in  copy  are 
remembered  tetter  than  illustrated  values  or 
features. 

That  right-hi.nd  newspaper  pages  are  slightly 
sui'erior  to  left-hand  pages. 

That  the  upj’cr  half  of  the  newspaper  page 
has  an  atteotion-value  approximately  25  per 
cent  greater  than  the  lower  half.  This,  however, 
might  not  be  true  'f  the  page  contained  only 
tne  half-prige  advertisement,  placed  either  at  the 
top  or  the  tx-tt-vm :  the  principle  applies  to 
pages  containing  more  than  two  or  three  adver¬ 
tisements. 

What  is  sakl  about  pruning,  transposi¬ 
tion  and  substitution  in  order  to  make 
advertising  copy  more  effective  may  be 
read  to  advantage  by  reporters.  Tbe 
text  columns  of  our  newspapers  would 
unquestionably  be  improved  if  reporters, 
instead  of  being  on  space  rates,  had  to 
pay  so  much  per  line  for  what  was  in¬ 
serted.  The  long  string  is  often  good 
for  the  reporter  but  bad  for  the  reader. 
The  reporter,  therefore,  should  begin  his 
periLsal  of  this  volume  on  page  187.  He 
should  not  overlook  what  is  said  about 
human-interest  copy  on  page  212.  The 
copy  desk  may  well  peruse  what  is  said 
about  clarity  and  pertinency  of  head¬ 
lines.  Here  advertising  takes  some  les- 
.sons  from  daily  journalism. 

On  the  subject  of  newspaper  practice 
the  situation  is  thus  summed  up : 


*  ♦  ♦ 


^ONSIDER.^BLE  space 
the  distribution  of  the 


is  devoted  to 
product.  In 


this  part  of  the  book  Mr.  Hall  might 
well  have  listed  those  newspapers  which 
will  not  accept  advertising  unless  the 
product  advertised  has  distribution  with¬ 
in  the  newspaper  trading  radius.  But 
in  spite  of  this  omission  one  of  the  best 
.sections  of  the  book  is  that  dealing  with 
the  need  of  data  on  specific  markets. 
The  graphs  shown  in  this  section  are 
especially  illuminating. 

The  section  headed  “Psychology  of 
-Advertising”  deserves  more  than  passing 
mention.  In  it  Mr.  Hall  makes  a  dis¬ 
tinct  contribution  to  the  literature  on  the 
subject.  The  trend  of  this  part  of  the 
book  may  be  summed  up  in  the  assertion 
that  “the  scientific  deductions  of  one  gen¬ 
eration  become  the  common-sense  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  next.”  In  this  section  Mr. 
Hall  reprints  the  following  results  of 
some  newspaper  tests  on  the  attention 
value  of  advertisements : 


That  one  2-inch  advertisement  received  as 
n-ttch  attention,  apparently,  as  another  adver¬ 
tisement  measuring  9  inches.  This  shows  what 
g.iod  copy,  good  illustration,  good  display  or 
good  position  may  do. 

That  single-column  advertisements  under  6 
inches  are  not  likely  to  be  seen  by  more  than 
SVz  per  eent  cf  the  eirculation  of  the  paper — 
whieh  seems  to  sustain  the  belief  of  many  ad¬ 
vertisers  that  good  copy  can  be  safely  repeated 
a  number  of  times,  though  probably  it  is  not 
best,  because  of  the  Sy5  per  cent  who  see  it  the 
first  insertion,  to  repeat  immediately. 


On  account  of  the  short  time  allowable  for 
chances,  newspapers  object  to  giving  revised 
proofs  as  a  general  practice.  Some  newspaper 
offices  ask  that  they  be  allowed  to  print  adver¬ 
tising  without  submitting  proofs  at  all,  but  this 
is  hardly  desirable  unless  the  composition  is 
of  a  simple  nature.  Where  the  copy  abounds  in 
detail,  description,  prices  and  the  like,  embarass- 
ing  errors  are  likely  to  be  made  in  the  adver¬ 
tiser’s  announcement  unless  he  calls  for  at 
least  one  proof.  But  unless  the  proof  is  very 
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The  Normal  Season  in  Miami 


23% 

MORE  CIRCIILAnON 

Herald  July  circulation  figures  this 
year  as  compared  with  the  same 
period  for  1925  show  a  net  increa.se 
of  23% — substantiating  the  contin¬ 
ued  phenomenal  growth  of  Miami 
and  its  market  under  normal  con¬ 
ditions — at  a  time  when  nearly 
every  reader  is  a  bona  fide  resident. 

No  other  market  in  America  is  in 
as  healthy  a  state  as  the  Miami 
market.  No  other  market  offers 
greater  possibilities  to  the  national 
advertiser, 

Mtamt  Hpralii 

"Florida’s  Most  Important  Newspaper" 
Frank  B.  Shutts,  Fubliibgr, 


Buffalo,  The  Wondar  City  of  America 

Buffalo — a  Profitable 
Market  for  Advertisers 

Sale*  in  Buffalo  are  splen¬ 
did  for  advertised  goods. 
Employment  conditions  ex¬ 
cellent,  retail  and  other 
business  thriving.  One 
newspaper  will  put  your 
story  over  to  83%  of  the 
people — ^that  paper  is  the 

BUFFALO  EVENING  NEWS 

Read  in  4  out  of  S  Buffalo  Hornet 

Edward  H.  Butfer,  Editor  and  PubUsher 
KeUy-Smith  Compeuiy,  Represantatives 
Marbridsra  Bldg.  Tribuna  Tower 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Chleaxo,  Ill. 

Atlantic  Bldg.  Waterman  Bldg. 

Philadeipbia  Boston 


erroneous,  a  newspaper  office  should  be  allowed 
to  make  corrections  and  to  proceed  with  the 
insertion  of  the  advertisement.  An  exception 
to  this  rule  is  found  in  the  case  of  large  stores 
tliat  supply  their  copy  several  days  ahead  of 
publication  and  whcie  there  may  possibly  be 
ample  time  to  submit  a  proof  showing  the 
corrections  made. 

Members  of  the  circulation  staff  ought 
to  find  the  letter  of  the  Baltimore  News 
full  of  suggestions  on  how  to  make  cir¬ 
culation  letters  original  and  interesting. 
This  letter  of  the  Baltimore  News  may 
be  found  on  page  458. 

“Theory  and  Practice  of  Advertising” 
is  a  sound  exposition  of  advertising  in 
its  various  aspects.  The  text  is  devel¬ 
oped  logically  and  clearly ;  the  points  are 
well  made  and  very  aptly  illustrated. 
Sectional  headings  aid  in  promoting 
reference  value.  Students  of  the  business 
of  advertising  will  find  in  the  chapters 
on  marketing  campaigns,  problems  of  re¬ 
tail  and  sectional  advertising,  mail-order 
and  direct  advertising,  detailed  and  com¬ 
plete  resumes  of  the  current  situation. 


HALF  A  STATE 
COMPLETELY  COVERED 

at  one  Combination  Rate 

tVCNINC  MOANING 

UOURIER  JrosT 

Two  G. 


Largest  Evening 
Circulation  in 
Largest  Market 

For  26  consecutive  years  the 
Evening  Journal  has  had  the 
largest  evening  circulation  in 
America — concentrated  in  New 
York  and  suburbs.  More  than 
DOUBLE  the  circulation  of  any 
other  New  York  evening  paper. 

America's  Largest  Evening 
Circulation  and  at  3c  a  copy 
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WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 


REPORTER 


POLICE  JUDGE 


HERE’S  A  HUNCH 


am  leaving  this  to  the  imagination. 


To  Editor  &  Pi  blisher;  In  view  of  if  office  boys  are  responsible  for  letting 
the  recurrent  e.xcilement  over  swimming  sort  of  advertising  get  by,  it  is  evi- 

the  English  Channel  why  should  it  not  dent  that  a  good  number  of  office  boys  are 
be  possible  for  some  newspapers  to  stir  'o  managers  chairs  in  tl^  year  1926. 
interest  in  swimming  Long  Island  Sound,  S.  Rol.and  Hall. 

Chesapeake  Bay,  or  other  well  known  - — - 

bodies  of  water  m  thL  NEWSPAPER  IS  AIDING 


AUo  Acting  Prosecutor  of  Covington 
and  on  Times-Star  Staff 

“Guilty,  yer  honor!” 

“Xot  guilty,  yer  honor !” 


now  began  to  hear  another  side  of  crime. 

This  was  the  sordid  side,  stripped  of 
the  romance  and  glamor  which  attaches 
to  written  accounts  of  ventures  on  for¬ 
bidden  ground. 

For  a  week  “Mac”  was  a  judge,  taking 
the  place  of  Judge  George  E.  Philipps, 


BEATING  DISCOUNT  DATE 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  We  have  a 
letter  from  one  of  the  largest  advertising 
agencies  in  the  country.  It  reads: 

"The  attached  bill  is  returned  for  the 
reason  that  you  have  incorrectly  written 
our  firm  name. 


NEWSPAPER  IS  AIDING 
MEN’S  WEAR  STORES 

Detroit  Free  Press  Starts  Publication 
of  Series  of  Advertisements  in  Inter¬ 
ests  of  Those  Who  Sell  Clothes 
to  Men  and  Boys 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  last  week 


“You  will  note  from  insertion  orders  started  publication  of  a  series  of  adver- 


submitted  to  you  that  our  correct  cor¬ 
porate  title  is 

“Blank.  Blank  &  Company,  Inc. 
“Please  make  the  necessary  corrections 
and  return  to  us  when  we  will  avail  our- 


tisements  “in  the  interests  of  those  who 
make  and  sell  apparel  of  every  sort  for 
the  men  and  boys  of  Detroit.” 

Copy  of  the  series  is  designed  to  instill 
“clothes  consciousness”  in  the  minds  of 


“May  it  please  yer  honor,  I  should  vacation.  “Mac”  is  a  full-fledged  law- 
like  to  submit  that  ...”  having  been  admitted  to  the  Ken- 

These  were  salutations  that  trickled  into  *i'cky  bar  in  .\pril, 

.lust  now  he  is  holding  down  three  jobs. 

-  He  is  acting  police  court  judge;  he  is 

acting  county  attorney,  in  the  absence  of 
County  .Attorney  Rodney  Bryson ;  he  is 
staff  rnan  on  the  Kentucky  Times-Star, 
which  is  by  no  means  a  “snap.” 


NEW  LOUISIANA  GROUP 

The  meeting^  in  Minden  for  permanent 
organization  of  a  Xorth  Louisiana  Press 
Association  has  been  set  for  Aug.  15. 
John  W.  Conniff,  president  of  Louisiana 
Polytechnic  Institute,  Ruston,  will  speak. 


selves  of  the  usual  cash  discount  period  masculine  readers  of  the  Free  Press, 
of  10  days  from  receipt  of  invoice.  Text  of  the  initial  advertisement  read 


“Please  observe  this  ruling  when  ren-  jj,  . 


dering  future  invoices  in  order  to  prevent 
unnecessary  delays  in  payment  of  bills.” 


“One  cannot  be  well-dressed  from 
happy-chance,  but  from  plan,  and  while 


The  amount  of  the  bill  for  advertising  jg  called  upon  to  study  the  amaz- 

was  less  than  $50.  The  name  as  written  vagaries  of  the  mode  as  is  the  fairer 
on  it  by  our  clerk  was  Blank  and  Blank,  clothes  correctness  does  call  for 

Of  course  we  shall  use  the  letter  to  im-  some  usage  of  the  ‘noodle.’ 

iW^rtancr  oT"  accuracw^hf  eleJ  thi  good  clothing,  and  Hi.  Honor,  H.  R.  McMillan 

importance  ot  accuracy  m  e\en  tne  those  who  sell  good  clothing  in  Detroit 

side"  ffiiskSi'the  to  you  each  morning  thr^gh  the  the  ears  of  Hervey  R.  McMillan.  26,  La- 

sider  this  letter  tne  most  novel  01  any  we  pgggjj  (,f  the  hree  Press  the  mode-mes-  jonia  Kv  a  member  of  the  Cinrinimti 
ever  received  from  a  big  concern.  Our  ft,,.  g^id  their  advertisements  Time^-^tnr  staff 

“corrected  b'll  will  ^h  the  com-  y^t,  can  stud.v_ with  pleasure  and  respond  cittin^  on  the  henrh  nf  the  rnvinatnn 


James  M.  Langley, 
Concord  (X.  H.)  Daily  Monitor. 


p^ny  untfl  the  fifth,  so  that  the  ffiscount  Twith  profi^’  ‘^e  bench  of  the  Covflngton 

period  will  have  been  extended  five  days,  jhe  “eve-catcher”  of  the  first  adver-  ^  courtr^m,  armed  with  the  dignity 
according  to  their  way  of  reckoning.  We  tisement  was  the  slug  “If  Lincoln  Had  proceeded  to  deal  out 

would  refuse  the  discount  if  we  didn’t  Y\ell  Dressed  ”  The  copywriter  motley  crew  of  minor  of- 

have  things  of  far  greater  importance  to  ^  ^  ^  ^  whether^or  not  whom  the  Covin^on  police  had 

fight  about.  But  what-s  the  use?  The  UnJu  would  hav^e  had  Tore  inLS  "TaTs  thTUS'bTn  a’c'r^,  t  1  t  h  f 
underling  who  returned  our  bill  won  t  be  3  so-called  “Beau  Brummel”  accustomed  to  hectic 

working  for  Blank  Blank  &  Comoanv  •  a  k  .  ®  recitals  of  crime  and  wild  adventure, 

Tnc  very  Tong  Wo^  ‘^at,  after  all,  not  every  ultimately  dribbled  through  type- 

inc.,  very  long.  oomcoiic  win  nmi  inm  acquire  the  immense  .,„a  -i  •  .  . 

out.  personality  of  the  ‘Great  Emancipator.’”  oopyteaders  pencils  into  print, 

'  ^  iV  Text  is  illustrated  with  a  line  cut  of  — — — — — 

Concord  (X.  H.)  Daily  Monitor.  j,|jj  “f_',icle  Tom”  valet  holding  what 

-  might  have  lieen  Lincoln’s  great-coat.  C  17  C 


PERENNIAL  WEEDS 

To  Editor  &  Publisher: 

May  we  commend  your  editorial,  “A 
Dismal  Business.”  in  issue  of  July  31st. 
The  pseudo  news  agency  seems  to  be  the 
hardiest  of  perennial  weeds  and  is  one 
which  should  not  be  allowed  to  encroach 
upon  the  ground  of  the  legitimate  pub- 


WILLIAM  CANTNER  CHAPIN 

Former  Publi.her  of  Sacramento  (Cal.) 
Union  Die*  in  93rd  Year 

William  Cantner  Chapin,  92,  former 
publisher  of  the  Sacramento  (Cal.) 


UliCHl  IIIC  Kl^UllU  llic  pUL»-  f7«  J»JA  1A*  C» 

lishing  business.  The  more  publicity  ^0  m  San  Francisco, 

which  is  given  to  such  tawdry  business,  n 

Lhapin  was  born  m  Penn  Van, 

R  K  Leavitt  ^ov.  13,  1833.  He  went  to  Cali- 

<sprr<>tarv-Trea<;nrer  ’  fornia  in  1858  and  engaged  extensively 


R.  K.  Leavitt. 
Secretary-T  reasurer. 


Association  of  National  Advertisers. Tnc.  j"  mining  there  and  in  Nevada  In  1860 

he  won  distinction  fighting  the  Sioux 
- Indians. 

IMPORTANT  IF  TRUE  .  ''w  ’li^^'’’ 

ciated  with  \\  illiam  Rockefeller  and 

To  Editor  &  Publisher: — If  your  S.  H.  Rogers  in  the  oil  business.  _  Later 
nerve  is  good  these  warm  days,  put  this  be  became  publisher  of  the  Union,  of 


question  before  your  readers: 

Why  are  so  many  publishers,  supposed¬ 
ly  interested  in  the  increase  of  population 
in  their  own  fields  and  in  the  increase  of 
their  circulations,  allowing  the  insertion 
of  innocently  (?)  worded  abortion  pills. 

Please  observe,  dear  editor,  that  I  have 
not  named  the  group  or  groups  of  pub¬ 
lishers  that  are  taking  their  dividend 
dimes  from  this  abominable  business.  I 


COMPLETE  WIRE  REPORTS 
FOR  EVENING  AND  SUNDAY 
PAPERS 

International 
News  Service 

“Get  It  FIRST  but  First  Get  It 
RIGHT" 

63  Park  Row 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


which  his  son,  W.  W.  Chapin,  is  now 
publisher. 


Anoflg  The  Newspapers"  PubristiiDg 
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Talmadge^s 
Flapper  Series 


ChiMf*  Joirial 
Ditnit  Nm 
T.liao  BUd* 
Oaika  Bit 
Peoria  Star  Jaarnal 


Pklladolphla  Saa 
Bilfalt  TImm 
Loalsrillt  Caarlir  I’l 
Oakland  Poit  Enaolrir 
Minpkli  Nm  Maltar 


Newark  Jiracy  Tranurlpt 

Why  Not  Join  This  List  of  Papers 

IV ire  for  Terms  and  Territory 


COSMOS  Nr 


Syndicate 


NINE  EAST  THIRTY-SEVENTH  STREET 


Herbert  8.  Hoottmi, 
Praaldent  and 
■dltor-ln-Chlef 


lf7lM  F.  Laaker, 

Vlce-Dreeldent  and 
General  Manager 


E.  F.  S. 

Editors*  Feature 
Service 

Over  70  Independent  news¬ 
papers  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  subscribe^  to  this  flne 
daily  service  as  a  paotection 
against  rising  feature  costa. 

Six  Paget  Daily 
Illustrations  in  Mat  Form 

I  Write  or  wire  for  samples, 
price  and  territory. 

Editors’  Feature  Service,  Inc. 

1819  Broadway,  New  York 
Allied  with  Johneon  Features,  Ino. 


Wheeler-Nicholson,  Inc. 

Complete  Feature  Service 

Wire  us  for  samples  and  prices 
of  the 

Largest,  Most  Original 
Most  Artistic  and  Finest 

blanket  feature  ^  service  on  the 
market,  which  includes  IVAN- 
HOE,  VIVIAN  VANITY,  and 
the  FAMOUS  SHORT 
STORY  SERIES,  in  addition 
to  SPORTS,  WOMAN’S 
PAGE  FEATURES,  COMICS, 
FICTION.  VERSE,  CAR¬ 
TOONS  and  everything  for  the 
newspaper. 

Wheeler-Nicholson,  Inc. 

Malcolm  Wheeler- Nicholfon,  President 

373  4th  Ave.,  New  York  City 


FLORIDA 

continues  to  be  the  fastest  growing 
state  in  the  Union. 

TAMPA 

is  the  recognized  industrial  center 
and  the  most  substantial  city  in 
Florida. 

THE  TAMPA 
MORNING  TRIBUNE 

is  the  only  morning  and  the  only 
Sunday  newspaper  in  Tampa,  cover¬ 
ing  the  entire  rich,  productive  and 
populous  territory  of  Southwest 
Florida,  reaching  a  population  of 
713,943. 

200,000  Daily  Readers. 
300,000  Sunday  Readers. 

Represented  nationally  by 
The  8.  C.  Beckwith  Special  Agency. 


The  right  thing  cant 
be  done  the  wrong 
Way.  Records  say 
We  know  the  right  Way 
to  build  classified 
volume. 


THE  BASIL  L.  SMITH  SYSTEM,  lie 

Intemational  Qaitifed  Adrertisiag 
CeuBseUen 

Packard  Boildinf,  Philadelphia 


QRAUURE 

SECTIONS 

PRINTED 


SPECIAL  AND  REQULAR 
EDITIONS.  MAQAZINE 
INSERTS  AND  COM¬ 
MERCIAL  IDORK 

Standard  Qrauure 
Corporation 

_ _  ,  uouisuiLLr  kvj  ,  , 
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N.  Y.  WORLD  STARTS 
TEST  OF  DRY  MATS 


Now  Using  Them  Exclusively — Experi¬ 
menting  Also  with  Hoe  Hydraulic 
Sterotype  Machine — New  Presses 
Being  Installed 


The  New  York  World  on  Aug.  4 
started  a  test  of  dry  mats,  using  them 
exclusively  in  publication  of  the  daily 
and  Sunday  editions.  For  the  past  year 
and  a  half,  according  to  L.  E.  Owens, 
production  manager,  dry  mats  have  been 
used  on  the  picture  page,  but  this  is  the 
first  time  they  have  been  given  a  test 
on  the  whole  paper. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Owens  said, 
the  World  is  experimenting  with  one  of 
the  new  Hoe  hydraulic  stereotype  mold¬ 
ing  machines. 

The  World  is  now  installing  the  last 
two  units  of  a  10-unit  Duplex  press  and 
is  also  adding  an  additional  unit  to  two 
octuple  presses,  making  them  dectuples. 
All  together  so  far  28  new  Duplex 
units  have  been  added  to  the  World’s 
press  room.  Other  press  equipment  in¬ 
cludes  two  double  sextuple  Hoe’s ;  two 
sextuple  Hoe’s;  one  octuple  Hoe;  and 
two  octuple  Scott’s. 

Mr.  Owens  reported  he  was  getting 
increasing  satisfaction  out  of  the  color 
press,  imported  some  time  ago  from 
Germany. 


LINOTYPE  SHORT  COURSE 


Operator*  Go  to  School  at  Iowa  State 
College 

Twenty-five  Iowa  county  newspaper 
linotype  operators  attended  a  new  kind 
of  “school”  from  July  14  to  17.  It  is 
believed  to  have  been  the  first  short 
course  for  linotype  operators  ever  held 
by  a  college  or  university. 

The  idea  originated  with  F.  W.  Beck¬ 
man,  head  of  the  Technical  Journalism 
Department  of  Iowa  State  College,  Ames. 
The  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company  co¬ 
operated  with  the  department. 

The  instruction  was  given  by  Thomas 
Knapp,  of  the  education  division  of  the 
Mergenthaler  Company,  B.  S.  Stafford 
and  Barney  Chittick  of  the  same  organ¬ 
ization,  and  Mr.  Beckman. 

Every  phase  of  machine  operation  and 
mechanism  was  discussed  and  demon¬ 
strated.  Hundreds  of  questions,  which 
the  “students”  had  been  asked  to  bring 
with  them,  were  answered.  The  demon¬ 
strations  were  held  in  the  composing 
room  of  the  Collegiate  Press  incorpo¬ 
rated,  a  printing  shop  owned  by  the 
student  publications  of  the  college. 


KNIGHT  AT  TAMPA 

M.  S.  Knight,  formerly  with  Street  & 
Finney,  Inc.,  New  York,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  manager  of  the  Tampa  office  of 
the  Caples  Advertising  Agency  of 
Chicago. 


NEW  MICHIGAN  DAILY  PROMISED 

N’ew  presses  are  being  installed  in  the 
plant  of  the  Mount  Pleasant  (Mich.) 
Times,  and  it  is  expected  this  weekly 
will  enter  the  daily  field  some  time  in 
September.  The  Times  was  purchased 
last  .\pril  by  F.  H.  Goodrich,  publisher 
of  the  Greenville  (Mich.)  Independent 
Daily  News,  and  T.  O.  Huckle,  former¬ 
ly  business  manager  of  the  Ypsilanti 
(Mich.)  Press.  A  contract  has  been 
signed  with  the  United  Press. 


CLEBURNE  (TEX.)  TIMES  LEASED 

R.  W.  Thompson  and  S.  L.  Perry  have 
leased  the  Cleburne  (Tex.)  Times  from 
James  N.  Vickers,  owner.  They  took 
possession  Aug.  2.  The  paper  had  been 
under  lease  to  Roy  Dennis. 


ENTERTAIN  BEAVERBROOK 

Lord  Beaverbrook,  publisher  of  the 
London  Daily  Express,  was  honored  at 
a  luncheon  given  at  Newport,  R.  I., 
Aug.  9,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  W. 


Gerard.  From  Newport,  the  British 
publisher  sailed  on  his  yacht  Miramichi 
for  Chatham,  Mass.,  where  he  w'ill  re¬ 
main  a  short  time  before  proceeding  up 
the  New  England  coast  on  a  cruise  in 
Canadian  waters. 


OROVILLE  PAPER  INCORPORATES 

The  Oroville  (Cal.)  Mercury  Com¬ 
pany  has  filed  articles  of  incorporation, 
and  will  take  over  the  ownership  and 
publication  of  the  Mercury.  The  capital 
is  $50,000,  and  the  incorporators  are  Far- 
well  Brown,  F.  W.  McKechnie,  Jr.,  Helen 
G.  McKechnie,  Clarence  A.  Davy  and 
Sidney  M.  Van  Wyck,  Jr. 


ISSUE  DAILY  DURING  HARVEST 

Blackshear  and  Metter,  two  small  towns 
in  Southeast  Georgia,  have  entered  the 
daily  newspaper  field  for  a  short  period. 
The  Blackshear  Times  and  the  Metter 
Enterprise  are  printing  daily  during  the 
tobacco  harvesting  season.  This  is  the 
first  time  this  has  been  attempted. 


CORRECTION 

In  a  recent  advertisement  in  this  pub¬ 
lication  the  Detroit  News  listed  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  evening  newspaper  field  in 
linage  for  the  first  six  months  of  1926  as 
follows:  Detroit  News,  12,628,168  lines; 
Chicago  News,  11,274,018  lines;  Phila¬ 


delphia  Bulletin,  10,972,200;  Indianapolis 
News,  9,131,913,  omitting  the  Washington 
Star,  which  should  have  been  given  fourth 
place  with  10,640,590  lines. 


FINNISH  PAPER  CHARTERED 

The  Eastern  Publishing  Company  of 
Fitchburg,  Mass.,  was  granted  a  Massa¬ 
chusetts  charter  last  week  to  conduct  a 
publishing  business.  Capital  is  listed  as 
$100,(X)0.  Incorporators  are  Oscar  Puh- 
akka,  Yrjo  W.  Siipola  and  Simon  W. 
Nelson,  all  of  Fitchburg.  The  company 
intends  to  publish  a  Finnish  conservative 
weekly,  having  recently  purchased  the 
press  of  the  defunct  Quincy  (Mass.) 
1  imes. 


Fastest,  mosf  easily  operated, 
most  accurate  and  dutwle  6at 
casdna  tx>x  you  can  buy.  Per* 
feedy  oalanced.  New  design  lock* 
up  oar  allows  for  quidc  change 
when  regulating  thickness  of  casts. 
PoMtive  quick  lock  •  up  at  four 
points  on  box  with  one  lever 
movement.  Write  for  complete 
catalog  of  Goss  Stereotyping 
Machmery. 


THE  GOSS  PRINTING 
PRESS  CO.,  CHICAGO 


Buyer  and  Seller  secures  desired 
results  through 

Elditor  &  Publisher 


USED  NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 


Scott 


16,  24  and  32'Page  Presses 


4>OSS  24  and  28-page  presses  good  for  black 
or  color  work,  also  Goss  Sextuple. 

HOE  Pony  Quadruple,  Quadruple,  Sextuple, 
Sextuple  color  Press,  Octuple  and  Double  S«- 
tuple  Presses. 

DUPLEX  Metropolitan  Quadruple  stereotype 
presses— print  up  to  32  pages. 

Available  For  Early  Delivery 


WALTER  SCOTT  8C  COMPANY 

Kaln  Office  ft  Factory . Plainflald,  N,  J, 

Mew  Fork  Office.. Brokaw  Bldg.,  1467  Broadway 
Chicago  Office . Honadnook  Block 


P^S  CONTROL 

'^Safest  System  in  the  World” 

For  large  and 
small  plants 

Cutler-Hammer  Control¬ 
lers  for  presses  of  every 
size  and  for  every  type  of 
motor-driven  machine. 

oAddress  all  communications: 

The  CUTLER- HAMMER  Mfg.  Co. 

Piofi««r  Manufaeturm^s  of  Eloettte  Control  Apontmtu^ 
1203  St.  Paul  Avenue,  Milwaukee,  WU. 

CUTLER-HAMMER 


Don't  Pig  Metal 

It  Wastes  Money 

Don’t  melt  your  metal  twice  to  use 
it  once.  Write  for  trial  offer.  The 
Monomelt  ’’Single  Melting  Sys¬ 
tem.”  References  gladly  furnished. 


Eliminates  the  Metal  Furnace 


The  Monomelt  Co. 

4509-19  Ravens  wood  Ave. 

Chicago  Illinois 

World  Bldg.,  New  York  City 


Modern 

Composing  Room 
Furniture 

as  made  by  ns  will  speed 
ap  production  and  re- 
dnee  costs — a  real  saving 
in  your  Pay  Roll.  Are 
yon  interested?  If  so, 
consult  yonr  regular  deal¬ 
er  in  printers’  supplies 
or  write  us  direct. 

Do  it  now  ! 

HAMILTON  MFC.  CO. 

TWO  RIVERS,  WIS. 


Hoe  Patented  Duo-Cooied  Equipoise  Curved 


Casting  Mould 

"It  is  essential  to  Success  to  be  the  Ursl  out 
with  the  news — and  Minutes  count." 

This  Hoe  Curved  Casting  Mould  is  a  time- 
saver,  designed  especially  for  Speed  and 
Efficiency.  Cold  Water  circulating  through  the 
stationary  Lid  and  the  concave  Side,  gives  quick 
cooling  for  rapid  Casting. 


IF  ITS  A  HOE,  ITS  THE  BEST 


R.  HOE  &  CO.,  INC. 

7  South  Dearborn  Street 

CHICAGO,  nx. 


504-520  Grand  St.,  New  York  City 

also  at  1  Water  Street 

DTTNELLXir,  H.  J.  BOSTOH,  HASS. 
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Employment— Equipment— Services 


EDITOR  PUBLISHER 

Classified  Advertising 
Information 
TRANSIENT  RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Caah  with  Onler) 

1  Tiine  —  .<•  per  line 
1  Times  —  M  per  line 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Cuh  with  Order) 

1  Tims  —  .W  per  line 
4  Times  —  .SS  per  line 

White  space  diarfe  at  same  rate  per  line  per 
isscrtion  as  earned  bjr  frequency  of  insertion. 
Special  rates  quoted  for  U,  2S  and  SZ  insertions. 
TIw  Editor  a  Publisher  reserves  the  ripht  to 
dsssifya  edit  or  reject  any  advertisement. 

COUNT  SIX  WORDS  TO  LINE 

ADVERTISING 

Gnnarnl  Pronotio* 


CIRCULATION 

Equipment 


EMPLOYMENT 


MECHANICAL 


Situations  Wanted 


Equipment  for  Sale 


Newspaper  Display  Racks 

203.  Palmyra.  N.  J. 


-The  Steel  Co.,  Box 


EDITORIAL 


■  Hoe  Mat  Roller,  500  H.  P.  1>.  C.  Motor,  $100.00. 

_  Daily  News,  Washington,  D.  C. 

In  addition  to  a  complete  line  of  newspaper 
fTo  v  ^  ^  *'■"*'*■  presses,  ranging  from  octuple  to  eight^page 

“Hoe,  pry  Mat  Roller, 


Syndicate  Features 


your  stair?  One  such  awaits  your  call.  Confi¬ 
dentially.  A-697,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Montreal  (Can.)  World  and  Omaha  Daily  News  Cartoonist — Copy  Writer  Newspaper  and  ad- 
are  the  new  customers  this  week.  For  sample  vertising  experience — now  with  leading  Phila- 
of  a  live,  alert,  up-to-date  service,  write  The  delphia  daily,  desires  position  in  Southern_state. 


Wood  Dry  Mat  Roller,  Hoe  Mono-rail,  Saw  and 
pimmer,  Hoe  Matrix  Shears  and  a  general 
line  of  equipment.  Tell  us  what  you  need. 
Griffiths  Publishers  Exchange,  154  Nassau 
St.,  New  York. 


_  - - - -  -  - - - -  -  Pressos,  Paper  Cuttara,  Whro  Stitchers, 

Graphic  Syndicate,  25  City  Hall  Place,  New  ,  lettering-retouching.  A-717,  Editor  etc.-7-A  complete  line.  Overhauled  and  guar- 


Ycrk. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Help  Wanted 


&  Publisher. _  anteed  machines  at  bargain  prices.  Easy 

Circulation — Soittli’s  most  brilliant  circulation  terms.  Hoffmann  Type  &  Engraving  Co.,  114 
manager  is  probably  satisfied  with  his  present  E.  13th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

coiinection,  but  the  next  best  isn’t.  Age  p.  Printerar.  BooUihadari?  Outfitterw-Modem  cut- 

Salary  $6,500.  Go  anywhere.  Confidential  cost  equipment,  also  rebuilt  machinery.  Con- 

correspondence  solicited.  A-726,  Editor  &  Pub-  ner  Fendler  Branch,  A.  T.  F.  Co.,  New  York 

-  I'sher. _ City. 

Adymising  Salm^  Wanted,  capable  of  Makeup  Editor  who  can  write  good  Used  Gosa  Matt  RoBer  for  wet  mats  only,  for 

ire“w”*b*ni?ifess*"  on'  wil  trade  “mdf  interest  features  and  report,  wants  sale  cheap.  The  (Joss  Printing  Press  Co.,  1535 

new  busii^s  on  well-established  trade  pub-  change  of  position  before  September.  Three  So.  Paulina  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Iication.  Right  man  can  grow  into  executive  years’  experience,  good  references,  college  ■  ■  - .  —  . .  ■ 

— •.  Egidp.,,..  w«.u^ 

upon  assurance  of  ability.  We  are  developing  I  dit»  or  Managi^  Editor  Want  peinianent  Wanted — Weekly  wants  twelve  or  six- 

territory  and  need  also  three  real  salesmen,  ^"ne^ion  *>‘h.  daily  afternoon  paper  in  South.  page  press,  flat  bed  or  rotary,  with  full 


.,  ..  P>°Hda  Financial  Journal.  Inc.,  Box  270,  St.  Nnr,W?^e!  ^  equipment.  '  stereotype,  second  haAd.  in  first 

Premotkm-If  wanj^  more  p^crsburg.  R~'nt  y  condition.  Giv^iull  details.  News  Letter. 

*1’*  - * - '  -  """"  - - -  Orillia.  Canada. 


Advsrtlshig 

business,  communicate  with  the  International 
Publications  Service,  Incorporated,  Suite  1004, 
IMl  Broadsray,  New  York  City. 


....  given  promotion  by  present  employer,  and  only 

Circulation  Manager  wranted.  Must  be  exMn-  reason  for  change  is  desire  to  return  to  native 
diced  and  efficient;  one  familiar  with  A.  B.  C.  section.  If  you  contemplate  change  this  year, 
■  ■  —  -  records  to  take  charge  of  morning  newspaper  communicate  with  me.  Best  of  references.  Am 

nfteiMCCC  4"Kl>DrkD'riI1SIt'rtl7e  i"  Middle  West.  Very  large  field.  Must  have  willing  to  sign  contract.  A-682,  Editor  &  Pub- 
BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES  best  of  references.  Address  A-731,  Editor  &  lisher. 

-  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  Publistmr. - ^ — - -  Editor,  City  Desk  and  Feature  Experience; 

Reporter— Vermont  Daily  seeks  reporter  with  capable  in  make-up,  magazine  direction;  age 
tVrmont  background,  25  to  35  years  old.  thirty-four,  married;  on  this  job  six  years; 


Broken 


The  H.  F.  Henrichs  Agency,  Litchfield,  111.;  Should  ^  capable  of  early  growth  to  desk  trained  in  business  management;  credentials 


1012  Times  Building,  New  York;  1216  Hoi-  responsibilities,  bm  genuinely  devoted  t^o  report- 
lingsworth  Building,  Los  Angeles.  ..Your  desire  mg.  Address  A-705,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

to  acquire  a  newspaper,  or  any  dissatisfaction  - 

in  the  newspaper  situation  in  your  community,  Situationa  Wanted 

should  be  reported  to  this  Agency  for  satis-  _ _ 

factory  solution.  Advertising  Manager — 12  years’  experience,  now 

T"!  ....,,  ITj  7  ...  1  employed,  wants  to  connect  with  wide-awake 

Splendid  Middle  WMt  Opp^unity  hveni^  newspaper  where  there  is  an  opportunity  for  ne^5mi)er"oT  magMine*oubHcation‘"*Mekr  nori- 
paper;  exclusive  field;  modern  plant;  good  ,  P  vT  ne*spap«  or  magazine  puoiicaiion,  seexs  posi 

SiiiUtion;  net  profit  for  past  five  years  15%;  w'  I, Am  with  opportunity  to  acquire 

;fi;«;ai  Ttavt^ent  Kanlc«  will  loan  *2^  000  forceful  copy  writer  and  layout  expert.  Am  part  interest  dependent  on  growth  and  expan- 

mtial  payment  $75,000,  banks  will. loan  $2^000.  a  real  business  getter.  Have  always  been  able  W  Age  31;  salary  expected,  $200  month. 

to  show  a  satisfactory  increase  in  linage.  Age  A-729,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

33,  married.  Prefer  a  town  of  50,000  to  200,000. 


of  the  best;  write  A-695,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Editor  or  Manager-  College  graduate  with  ten 
years  active  experience  on  biggest  metropolitan 
dailies:  two  years  as  manager  of  semi-weekly; 
now  holds  responsible  editorial  position  on 
Southern  daily;  skilled  writer  and  business 
creator;  with  knowledge  of  all  branches  of 


J.  B.  ^ale,  1012  Times  Bldg.,  New  York. 


Interest  for  Sale 


r  ’  m  1^'“-  -1  Editorial  Writer,  capable  and  experienced,  now 


Newspaper  Properties 

Bought,  Sold  and 
Appraised. 

All  negotiations 
confidential. 

PALMER,  DEWITT  & 
PALMER 

350  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 

Business  Established  in  1899. 


seeks  connection  with  reputable  editorial  or¬ 
ganization.  A-732,  Editor  &  Publish-r. 


Half  Interest  for  sale  in  money  making  evening  Address  "Advertising  Manager 

riaiiv  in  ftnitthw^«it  Fa«t  ornwincF  ritv  Ex.  f’39  N.  15th  Street.  Philadelphia,  Penna.  _  ^  .  . 

elusive  field.  Buyir  should®  have®at  least  ten  Advertising  Salesman  Thirty-three  years  old.  cows'*  eve^v'^bra^  n^w^nane^  makrn ' 

thousand.  Property  worth  at  least  $75,000.  .American.  Good  health.  Fifteen  years  news- 

Position  of  manager  and  good  salary  goes  with  paper  experience  ^th  on  Hearst  and  Scripps 

sale.  Owner  interested  in  several  other  dailies,  papers,  morning  and  evening.  I  know  how  to 

Address  Ven  Goshorn,  Tulsa  Hotel,  Tulsa,  write  and  sell  copy  and  am  familiar  with  gen-  w  T 

Oklahoma.  eral  merchandising  problems.  In  position  to  The  H.^F.  Henrichs  Agency^  Litchfield.  Ill. 

"  ■  ■  "  ~  help  him.  Now  employed.  Good  reasons  for  Expert  Rotary  or  Flat-Bed  Pressman  desires 

Inf»r..»  wanting  to  change.  Address  E.  W.  Foster,  permanent  position  with  well  established  news- 

- im^n_vva_« - Herald.  El  Paso,  Texas.  paper  near  New  York.  Open  shop.  Best 

Interest  in  DnUy  Newspaper  wanted  by  ex-  AdvertUing  Micitoi-Young  man  with  6  years’ 

perienced  editor  and  publisher  who  has  ac^eved  record  on  metropolitan  dailies  and  also  adver-  reb^M™  A  7?!  Fdtm,  1 

remarkable  success  on  two  dailies,  this  in  the  ,i,ing  agency  ex^rience,  looks  for  real  oppor-  i-gliable.  Address  A-724.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
face  of  stiffest  kind  of  competition.  Publisher  tunity.  Now  employed.  A-1  references.  Avail-  Managing  Editor  Holding  important  post  on 
who  desires  to  lesson  his  responsibilities  or  able  at  once.  A-698,  Editor  &  I^blisher.  great  city  daily,  wants  position  on  paper  in 

get  rid  of  them  entirely,  may  find  the  oppor-  aj— on  .vnarl.  small  city.  Have  built  two.  Prepare  for  the 

tunity.  if  he  will  communicate  with  this  ad-  in  »>y  '^Hting  or  wiring.  A-725,  Editor 

vertiser,  who  understands  every  phase  of  news-  J  .il2  &  Publisher. 

pa^r^king;  is  a  ^xperience^in  writing^  lay-o’^tlnd  ’selling  Mr.  Ortmlalion  Mjuuiger.  are  you  in  need  of 

iilf  *Aa*.i  advertising,  local,  national  and  classified,  an  assistant — one  that  will  carry  through  your 

test.  Address  A-727,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Married,  Mason,  Presbyterian.  Will  go  any-  ideas,  plans  and  orders  to  the  last  letter. 

where.  Available  Sept.  1.  Best  of  references.  I  am  an  expert  on  Home  Delivery;  familiar 
Address  Lewis  A.  Jones,  P.  O.  Box  93,  North  with  all  ^circulation  promotion.  Six  years  ex- 
Tonawanda,  N.  Y. _  perience,  metropolitan,  provincial.  Evening  pa- 


CONSOLIDATION 

The  merging  of  newtpapor  intoTMta  U 
a  lubjeet  that  hat  received  ipeeial  itudy 
and  investigation  by  this  firm  for  naar^ 
17  years.  It  is  a  big  subject  and  requires 
considerable  teohnic^  knowledge,  both  as 
to  valnation  and  operating  methods.  Whan 
properly  organized,  the  resulti  are  never 
disappointing. 

Wo  have  been  factors  in  many  important 
consolidations,  sales  and  appraisali. 

HARWELL  &  CANNON 

Timea  Bldg.  New  York 


Newapapers  for  Sale 


iWE  CONNECT  THE  WIRES  I 


Weekly  in  Unequalled  Field-Big  little  paper  Ad-^ertiaing  Manager-Onssified  Manager-So-  5"  *‘‘’lcr”(^’dTe?e7inJr‘’- 

with  far-flung  repute  for  editorial  excellence  Iicitor,  now  employed.  Handles  all  local  and  pubiuSV,''  reference.  A  700,  Editor  & 

and  progressiveness,  in  big  center  of  northern  national  accounts,  in  or  out  of  town.  Travel  — 

Wisconsin’s  pre-eminent  resort  region.  Prosper-  representative.  Over  12  years  experience  metro-  Saeretary-^Male.  Capable  stenographer, 

ing,  rapidly  expanding  town  of  1,600;  county  politan  newspapers.  Eixperienced  on  magazine  Splendid  <»mmercial  and  literary  background, 

seat.  Specializes  in  high-class  resort  literature  accounts.  Promotion,  publicity,  merchandising,  with  practical  experience  of  accounting,  jour- 

uoder  direotion  of  typographical  expert  who  One  whom  a  busy  executive  may  rely  upon,  nalism  and  copywriting.  Matriculated  in  Lon- 

remains.  Unlimited  field;  minimum  competition.  Excellent  credentials.  A-707,  Editor  &  Pub-  don  University.  Will  consider  very  moderate 

.  ■  ■  ‘  ■  lisher.  salary  for  good  connection.  A-719,  Editor  & 


Weekly  average  July:  Advertising.  $110.65;  ‘is 
subscriptions,  $35;  jeh  work,  $371.44.  Annual  Ad 
business,  $20,000.  This  can  be  vastly  increased.  q„ 


AdvertUing  or  Business  Manager,  with 


Publisher. 


questionable  record  for  maximum  production.  Press  Erector  wants  to  get  off  road.  Will 
lov^igate.  Price  $9,000,  plus  value  paper  even  under  the  most  adverse  conditions,  con-  consider  permanent  position  as  Pressroom  Sup- 
stock.  $4,500  cash.  A-730,  Editor  &  Publisher,  templates  making  a  change  in  the  near  future  erintendent-Maintenance  man.  Available  Sept. 


H  you  ly-e  looking  for  a  safe,  profitable  invest¬ 
ment,  read  the  quarter  page  ad  on  Page  34. 

CIRCULATION 


Promotion 


for  purely  personal  reasons.  Now  employed  firsL  References.  A-723,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
in  Southern  city  of  250,000.  A  thorwgh  execu-  To  m  PubHahen*  Representativo-Am  .12  years 
tivc  and  biR  pers^al  producer.  No  objection  ©f  age,  Christian,  excellent  character,  15  years 
to  second  or  third  paper  if  real  opportunity  experience  in  newspaper  work.  Business  man- 
IS  oftered.  Age  33,  marriM,  excellent  reputa-  ager.  National  Advertising  Manager  and  other 
tion.  A-715,  care  Editor  &  Publisher.  capacities,  with  one  newspaper.  Wide  ac- 

Business  Manager  or  Assistant,  now  employed.  among  publisjiers.  I)esire  to  locate 


_ _ _  University  trained.  Worked  my  way  up  from  Middle  West  and  affiliate  with  young,  ag- 

CkcoUtioo-When  quick,  additional  circulatiom  ‘h™"***  circulation  and  advertising  de-  ^cssive  group  of  representatives.  A-722.  Edi- 

coverage  becomes  necessary,  remember  that  our  ^  Publisher. _ _ 

twenty  years  in  this  one  line  of  endeavor  is  Fdimr*  A  *’SrhlUher  ^ 

your  pr«>f  againat  experimenting.  Write  or  work.  A-720.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

wire  Pacific  Const  Circulation  Service,  Bell  Buslneno  or  Advertising  Manager,  engaged  in 
Block,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  ^uth,  desires  to  return  North.  Prefer  Middle 

..T--.  32  years  of  age.  Christian,  excellent 


WE  WANT 

Reporters 
Copy  readers 
Advertising  salesmen 


Fernald's  Exchange.Inc 

Third  NatY  BYd'g.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


West. 


MECHANICAL 

Equipment  for  Sale 


Ckodatloo  Bufldars — Blair  ft  Austin,  1504  (in-  character.  Unusual  training  and  experience.  Complete  Newspaper  Pbuit  for  sale.  Two 
tre  Ave.,  Reading,  Penn.  Originators  of  Sales-  Good  organizer  and  producer.  Understand  all  tubular  duplex  presses  with  stereotype  equip- 
manship  Oub  Campaigns. _  ' - ’ —  *•—  ' — 'i - - ^  *-  -  . — u: _i.-. - v.. 

BoDd  Circulation— Try  our  “Opportunity  Qub” 

Plan.  Sherman  &  Eckert,  353  Northampton 
Street.  Easton,  Penna. _ 

Newspapers  Interested  in  securing  quick  rC' 


branches  of  the  business.  Successful  record,  ment;  seven  intertype  machines;  photographic 
.\-72U  Editor  ft  Publisher.  and  photo  engraving  departmqits  located  San 

Business-Advertisinw  Manager-Capable,  hard  Francisco;  Wesel  saw  and  p^ner  and  photo 
hitting,  straight  thinking  young  advertising  man.  '"SravinB  plant,  Miami  Florida,  mole  or  in 
15  years  experience  as  copywriter,  salesman  Part. as  is,  where  is  Address  John  W  Brodix 
*  •  receiver.  Vanderbilt  Newspapers,  Inc.,  56 


Nevipapers  Interested  in  securing  quick  re-  executive;  now  business  manager  in  charge  of  ad-  ^  vanderDiit  newspapers, 

•cits  through  an  economical  circulation  pro-  vertising  small  city  newspaper,  wilt  soon  he  l^'cHth  street,  jan  rrancisco.  Cant. _ 

Riotiem  campaign  in  the  early  fail,  may  secure  available  for  similar  petition.  Been  through  the  Goes  Strai^tline  PreM,  24-page,  with  complete 

Retails  from  our  Promotion  Manager,  care  of  mill  from  devil  un.  Fine  record.  Initial  salary  stereotype  equipment,  all  in  fine  condition.  Cur- 

The  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Union.  The  Albright  $85  or  better.  Address  A-701,  Editor  8t  Pub-  rent  issues  sent.  Cheap  for  immediate  sale. 

China  Co.,  Palmyra,  N.  J.  lisher.  The  Lima  Morning  Star,  Lima,  Ohio. 


Many  Publishers 

delay  staff  changes  until  after 
September  first.  That  date  will 
soon  be  here  and  ^we  have  a 
number  of  Executives  listed  who 
are  awaiting  opportunities. 

Classified  Department 
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'T'HE  Rockford  (III.)  Star  this  week 
worked  out  a  seven-page  advertising 
feature  in  a  “vVho’s  Who”  contest.  The 
pages  were  blocked  off  in  20  sections 
each,  and  merchants,  stores  and  busi¬ 
nesses  were  solicited  with  140  responses. 
A  huge  black  “Who”  dominated  each  sec¬ 
tion  and  below  was  a  statement  of  the 
business  but  with  the  firm  in  jumbled 
letters.  The  paper  offered  $75  cash 
prizes  to  the  readers  who  brought  in  the 
greatest  number  of  corrected  firm  names. 
The  contest  closed  three  days  later  and 
the  next  day  the  whole  section  was  run 
again,  with  the  names  correctly  printed. — 
S.  L.  J.,  Rock  Island,  Ill. 


on  July  21.  The  message  was  addressed 
to  "Mrs.  Housewife”  and  offered  to  run 
a  three  line  ad  four  days  for  one  dollar. 
It  is  a  fact  that  people  commonly  over¬ 
estimate  the  probable  cost  of  a  classified 
ad.  Four  times  for  one  dollar  sounds 
like  a  real  bargain,  and  is  a  definite 
proposition,  easy  to  accept. — Fremont 
Kutnewsky,  San  Luis  Obispo,  Cal. 


September  1,  which,  in  America,  also 
means  “moving  day,”  opens  a  host  of  ad¬ 
vertising  opportunities  to  newspapers.  Be¬ 
sides  the  customary  use  of  the  classified 
columns  by  renters  in  their  search  for  suit¬ 
able  homes  and  by  home  owners  in  their 
search  for  suitable  renters  there  is  then 


an  opportunity  to  educate  movers  in  the 
use  of  classified  ads  in  disposing  of  ex¬ 
cess  furniture.  Furniture  dealers  should 
also  make  an  extra  appeal  at  this  time  to 
supply  the  needs  of  the  home  seekers. — 
F.  D.  H. 


Many  garages  and  outdoor  parking 
places  make  a  specialty  of  parking  cars 
during  the  day  or  evening  at  reasonable 
rates.  Stricter  parking  regulations  and 
the  danger  of  parking  at  the  curb  in  con¬ 
gested  streets  are  leading  many  motorists 
to  seek  a  convenient  private  parking 
place  while  they  are  in  town  for  the  day. 
Solicit  advertisements  from  such  garages 
and  private  parking  places  and  group 
same  under  the  heading  “Where  to  Park 
in  Town.” — D.  F.,  171  Jerome  street, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


The  Rockford  Register  Gazette  inter¬ 
sperses  its  “10  Years  Ago  Today”  news 
with  brief  advertisements.  Many  of  the 
older  firms  use  this  space  to  emphasize 
the  number  of  years  they  may  have  been 
in  business.  This  unique  use  of  the  old 
newspaper  files  also  affords  a  new  means 
of  approach  to  the  freak  advertiser. — F. 
D.  H. 


This  fall,  when  interest  in  radio  is  re¬ 
viving,  put  on  a  “radio  week"  during 
which  all  dealers  in  radio  would  push 
their  goods  by  means  of  advertising  in 
your  paper.  If  possible,  help  to  make 
the  week  a  big  success  by  getting  the 
dealers  to  put  on  a  radio  show. — Frank 
H.  Williams,  Santa  Ana,  Cal. 


An  Ohio  paper,  feeling  that  the  cloth¬ 
ing  stores,  shoe  stores  and  the  like  would 
advertise  without  a  special  page  incen¬ 
tive  did  not  go  after  them  in  getting 
out  its  “Get  Ready  for  School”  page,  but 
sought  another  class.  It  got  the  dry 
cleaners,  the  shoe  repair  men,  the  stores 
that  handled  second-hand  books,,  the  store 
that  sells  rebuilt  bikes,  and  lunch  baskets. 
All  children  cannot  have  new  outfits  to 
start  the  school  year,  but  all  must  have 
a  certain  number  of  things. — Yandell  C. 
Cline,  Columbus  (Ind.)  Republican. 


The  .9anta  Cruz  (Cal.)  Morning  'Sen¬ 
tinel  is  running  two  co-operative  adver- 
ti.sements  for  (1)  beauty  parlors  and 
barber  shops;  (2)  restaurants,  tea  rooms, 
lunches,  etc.  The  first  a  3x9,  with  ten 
advertisers,  one-third  of  the  space  used 
for  heading.  The  “Restaurant  Directory” 
has  fifteen  advertisements  in  it.  and  one- 
fourth  of  the  space  is  devoted  to  illus¬ 
trated  heading.  —  Fremont  Kutnewsky, 
San  Luis  Obispo,  Cal. 


Classified  advertising  accounts  from  the 
residential  districts  are  collected  by  car¬ 
rier  boys  on  a  small  percentage  basis  on 
one  newspaper,  saving  the  time  of  the 
re^lar  collectors  and  obtaining  more  ef¬ 
ficient  collections.  The  collections  are 
made  on  forms  given  to  the  carrier  boys 
each  week. — B.  A.  T.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


Closing  exercises  and  exhibitions  of 
playground  work  usually  call  for  sneak¬ 
ers,  sandals  or  tennis  shoes  for  the 
youngsters,  and  perhaps  materials  for 
dresses.  Department  stores  and  shoe 
stores  can  well  go  after  this  trade. — R.  M. 
Campbell,  26  Florence  avenue,  Lowell, 
Mass. 


The  Dallas  Dispatch  ran  a  striking  ad¬ 
vertisement  for  its  classified  department 
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Puzzles 

Let  us  prove  it  by  sending 
a  week*s  service  gratis. 
Type  and  answers  are  matted 

The  International  Syndicate 

Baltimore,  Md. 
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'T'HE  Sioux  City  (la.)  Tribune  is 
seeking  the  best  proposal  of  marriage, 
announcing  that  its  "contest  editor,  eager 
to  help  timid  swains,  offers  prizes  for 
guaranteed  non-failing  1926  pleas  for 
hand  of  lady  fair.  Maidens,  too,  were 
urged  to  assist  in  submitting  proiwsals 
they  would  like  to  receive.”  The  Tribune 
announced  that  inasmuch  as  the  June 
honeymoons  were  over  “now  it  can  be 
told”  and  offered  suitable  awards  for 
stories  of  the  pleas  that  won  the  current 
crop  of  June  brides.  The  contest  editor, 
quoted  from  the  old  fashioned  books  on 
proposals,  pointing  out  they  were  archaic. 
The  possibilities  of  a  news  feature  are 
unlimited  and  the  contest  is  an  interest 
winner. — S.  L.  J.,  Rock  Island,  Ill. 


Any  newspaper  that  wants  to  establish 
a  column  that  will  interest  its  women 
readers  will  find  a  series  of  articles  writ¬ 
ten  under  the  caption,  “Doeville  Women’s 
Hobbies,”  to  be  of  interest.  Mrs.  Jones 
will  display  an  interesting  collection  of 
antique  books ;  Mrs.  Brown  will  have  a 
flower  garden,  etc.  They  say  people  do 
well  what  they  like  to  do.  It  is  equally 
true  that  they  talk  well  about  what  they 
like,  their  hobbies. — C.  Joyce,  612  Topeka 
avenue,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


Veteran  motorists,  demonstrators,  re¬ 
pairmen,  taxi  men  and  others  usually 
have  a  fund  of  odd  and  humorous  ex¬ 
periences  in  which  the  automobile  figures. 


How  To  Play 

GOLF 

By  JOHNNY  FARRELL 

Famous  Teacher  of  That  Game 

24  LESSONS 

Illustrated 

For  release  daily 

KING  FEATURES 
SYNDICATE,  Inc. 
New  York  City 


To  stimulate  contributions  to  such  a  col¬ 
umn,  offer  small  prizes  for  the  best  stories 
offered  each  week.  Such  a  feature  will 
prove  of  widespread  interest  to  local 
readers. — D.  F.,  171  Jerome  street, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


From  ten  to  twenty  little  funny  hap¬ 
penings  in  which  local  persons  are  in- 


The  World's  Greatest 
Newspaper  Feature 
Service 

Supplying  a  complete 
and  exclusive  daily 
illustrated  feature 
service  to  newspapers 
throughout  the  United 
States  and  in  foreign 
countries. 


4  page  ready-print  color  comica. 
Write  lor  samples  and  rates 


BY  UNITED  PRESS 


UNITED  PRESS  ASSOCIATIONS 
World  Building  New  York 


volved  are  carried  daily  by  the  Wabash 
(Ind.)  Plain  Dealer  under  a  heading, 
“Town  Talk.”  They  make  the  first  col¬ 
umn  of  the  front  page  and  cause  more  ! 
comment  than  any  other  department  of  !' 
the  paper.  They  are  all  stories  which  ji 
ordinarily  could  not  make  the  news  pages, 
but  as  little  comic  features  they  have  ' 
proved  wonderful  smile  makers  and  j 
friend  gatherers. — E.  W.  H.,  Wabash  J 
(Ind.)  Plain  Dealer. 


A  woman  reporter  of  one  newspaper 
took  dinner  with  a  group  of  telephone 
operators  in  the  cafeteria  provided  by  the 
company  for  its  operators,  and  during  the 
half  hour,  picked  up  more  than  a  score 
of  interesting  bits  of  gossip  as  well  as 
some  good  tips  on  stories. — B.  A.  T. 


“My  Code  of  Living,”  is  the  subject  of 
a  series  of  short  newspaper  articles 
signed  by  prominent  citizens  and  pu^ 
lished  recently  by  a  Colorado  paper.  The 
stories  appeared  daily  and  enabled  the 
publisher  to  score  a  direct  hit. — M.  S. 
M.,  Denver. 


**Soch  a  Life** 

By  J.  L.  LEIBSON 

A  new  comic  dialect 
dialogue  withouta  sting 
to  any  race.  Weekly 
doses  of  laughter  in 

One  Thousand  Word 
Stories 


Illustrated  by  the  well 
known  artist 

ALBERT  LEVERING 


The  McClare  Newspaper  Syndicate 

373  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


A  DAILY  LAUGH  IN  THE 
DAILY  Lire  OF— 

Potash  and 
Perlmutter 


MONTAGUE  GLASS’ 
famous  partners  are  now 
in  comic  strip  form — 
every  comic  move 
guided  by  the 
author 

The  Bell  Ssrndicate,  Ib«. 

JOHN  N.  WHEELER,  Pte». 

154  Nassau  St.  New  York  City 


RADIO 

PROGRAMS 
NEWS  NOTES 
FEATURES 


Used  and  Praised  by 
More  than  200 
Newspapers 

Send  for  samples  and 
prices 

AUDIO  SERVICE 
326  West  Madison  St. 
Chicago 
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